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LAWS 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLANO. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780. 



The pnrpoao of the Society shall be the promotion of Arohaoloot, 
especially as connected with the Antiquitibb and Hibtobioal Liiebatubb 
OP Scotland. 

L Mehbxrs. 

1. The Society shall consist of Ordinary and Honorary Fellows, and 
of Corresponding and Lady Aesociatea. 

2. The number of the Ordinary Fellows shall be unlimited. 

3. Candidates for admission as Ordinary Fellows must sign the Form 
of Application prescribed by the Council, and must be recommended by 
one Oidinaij Fellow and two Members of the CounciL 

i. The Secretary shall cause the namea of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for singly. No Can- 
didate shall be admitted unless by the votes of two-thirds of tiia Fellows 
preseuL 
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xn LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 

5. The number of Honorary FellowB shall not exceed twenly-five ; and 
■hall consist of men eminent in Afchsological Science or Historical 
Literature, and they shall not he liable foi any fees of admiaaion or 
annual contributions. 

6. All recommendations of Honorary Fellows must be made through 
the Council ; and they shall be balloted for in the same vay as Oidinary 
FellowB, 

7. CorroBponding Associates must be recommended and balloted for in 
the same vay as Ordinary Fellows, and they shall not be liable for any 
fees of admissioa or annual contribntiona. 

6. The number of Lady Aaeociates ahall not exceed twenty-fira. They 
shall bo elected by the Council, and shall not be liable for any fees of 
admission or annnal contributions. 

9. Before the name of any person can be recorded as an Ordiuary 
Fellow, he shall pay Two Guinoan of entrance fees to the funds of the 
Society, and One Guinea foi the cnirent year's subscription. Or he may 
compound for all future oontributioiiB, including entrance fees, by the 
payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of his admission ; or of Fifteen 
Guineas after having paid five annual contributions ; or of Ten Guineas 
after having paid ten annual contributions. 

10. U any Ordinary Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay 
his annual contribution of One Guinea for three suocessive years, due 
application having been made for payment^ the Treasurer shall report the 
same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the deiaulter may 
be erased from the list of Fellows. 

11. Every Fellow not being in arrears of his annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society Crom the date 
of his election, together with such special issues of Chartolaries, or other 
occasional volumes, as may be provided for giatuiteus distribution from 
time to time nnder authority of the Council Associates shall have the 
privilege of purchasing the Society's publications at the rates fixed by the 
Council for supplying back numbers to the Fellows. 

12. N'one but Ordinary Fellows shall hold any office or vote in the 
business of the Society. 
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LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. X^Tl 

LL OvnOB-BBABSRB AMD CoDNOII^ 

1. The Office-Beatera of the Society sliall consist of a Preaident, who 
continues in ofiSco for three years ; three Vice-Presidents, two Seoretariea 
for general pnrposeB, and two Secretaries for Foreign Gorreapondence, a 
Treaanrer, two Ciuaton of the Mnsenm, a Curator of Coins, and a Libra- 
rian, who shall be elected for one year ; all of whom may be re-elected at 
the Annnal General Meeting, except the first Yice-Pieaideut, who shall go 
out by rotation, and ehall not be again eligible till he has been one year 
ont of office. 

2. The CouncU shall conaist of the Office-Bearers and seyea Ordinary 
Fellows, besides two annnally nominated from the Board of Manuiacturea- 
Of these seven, two shall retire annually by rotation, and shall not be 
again eligible till they have been one year out of office. Any two Office- 
Beaieis and three of the Ordinary Council shall be a quorum. 

3. The Council shall have the direction of the affairs aad the cnstody 
of the effects of the Society ; and shall report to the Annual General 
Meeting the sbite of the Society's funds, and other mattera which may 
havB come before them during the preceding year. 

4. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 

5. The Office-Bearers shall be elected annually at the General Meeting. 

6. The Secretaries for general purposes shall record all the proceedings 
of meetings, whether of the Society or Council ; and conduct such corre- 
spondence as may be authorised by the Society or Council, except the 
Foreign Correspondence, which is to be carried on, under the same 
authority, by the secretaries appointed for that particular purpose. 

7. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all monies due to or by the 
Society, and shall lay a etate of the funds before the Council previous to 
the Annua] General Meeting. 

8. The duty of the Curators of the Museum shall be to exerciso a 
general aupervision over it and the Society's Collections. 

9. The Council ahatl meet during the session as often as is requisite 
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XVm LAWS OP THE SOCIETY. 

for the due despatch of buBinees ; and the Secretaries shall have power to 
call Meetings of the Council as often as they see cause. 

IIL MlBTUiaB OP THS SOCIXTT. 

1. One General Meetii^ diall take place every year on St Andrew's 
day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if the 30th he a 



2. The Council shall have power to call Estraonlinaiy General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

3. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, at Eight o'clock p.m. from December to April 
inclusive, and in May and June at Three f.h. The Council may give 
notice of a proposal to change the horn and day of meeting if they see 



IV. Br&^LAwe. 

1. All Bye-Laws formerly made are hereby repealed. 

2. Every proposal for altering the Laws ae already established must be 
made through the Council ; and if agreed to by the Council, the Secretary 
shall cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least three 
months before the General Meeting at which it is to be detecminod on. 
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1863. *Appletos, John Beed, Weatern Hill, Durham. 

1870. Archbb, Thomab C, Director, Edinburgh Museuia of Science and Art- 

1860. •Aroyus, Uig Grace The Duke of, K.T. 

1878. Abhsironq, Bobbrt Bbdok, & Melrille Street 

1861. Baikib, Bobert, M.D., 65 Melville Street. 
1877. Bailet, J. Lambert, Solicitor, ArdroBean. 

1871. B&ILUE, Jambb W., of Culterallets, Bcgbie House, Parker Hamond 

Bosd, Croydon. 
1868. Bain, Jobefh, 5 Delamere Crescent, London. 

1879. Bain, Sir Jajies, E.E, Park Terrace, Qlasgow. 

1838. •Balfode, Col Davhj, of Balfour and Trenaby, Orkney. 
1863. Baltoub, Jobm M., of Pilrig, W.S. 

1873. Balfoub, John, of Balbimie, Markincli, fife. 

1876. Ballantinb, Alezandeb, 42 0«orge Street. 

1877. Baknebman, Bev. D. Douolah, M.A., P.O. Manse, Dalkeith. 
1877. "Banherman, H. Camfbbll, M.P., 6 QTosvenor Place, London. 

1866. Barnwell, Rev. Edward Lowry, M.A., Melksbom, Wilta. 
1871. Babbace, William, High Windaor Villa, KeWinmde, Ql&egow. 

1874. Beattie, James A., C.E , 6 East Craibston Street, Abeideen. 
1877. Bkauhont, Charles Q., M.B., Arundel House, Lee, Kent 
1863. Beck, Rev. Jambs, A.M,, Rector of Bildeston, Suffolk. 

1875. Beeb, John T., Thieapland House, Fiilneck, Leeds. 
1877. Beoq, Robert Bubnb, Solicitor, Kinross. 

1876. Bbith, Donald, W.S., 43 Castle Street 
1870. Bell, Chables, 4 Qlencaiin Terrace. 

1877. Bell, Robert Cbaioie, W.S., 1 Clifion Tenace. 
1877. Bell, William, of Oribdx, Kirkcudbrigbt 
1879. Bbbrt, Rev. David, F.C. Minister, Airdrie. 
1873. ^Bevbbidob, James A., 9 Belgrave Crescent 

1877. BiOTOK, Lewis, W.S., SI Hill Street 

1878. Bibkbll, James, Utteishill, PenicnicL 

1847. «Blagkik, Walter 0., PkD., Publisher, Glasgow. 

1879. Blanc, Hippolttx J., Ardiitect, 73 George Street 
1876. Bonnab, Thomas, 77 QeorKe Street 
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1870. BoTD, BeT. Wiluam, St John's Manse, Foieat Hill, Londoa 

1873. 'BoTD, WiLLiAH, M,A., Solicitor, Peterhead. 

186S, BBAtir-gv miwgj Rep. Qeoboe Wears, Clevedon, Somereet 

1869. BsKwaTBH, Bev. Davis, Kilmeny, Fife. 

18&7. 'BsoDiB, Thokas Davbos, W.S., 6 Ainslie Place. 

1876. Brodix, W11.1.IAII, B.S.A., St Heleiui, Cambridge Street 

1877. Bbou!i, Archibald, Principal Cterk of Session, IS Oxford Terrace. 
1849. «B^owH, A. J. DBHNI8TON, Balloch Castle, Dumbarton. 

1871. Bbowk, John Tatlor, Gibraltar House, St Leononbi. 

1878. Browh-Moribon JoHit B., of Findcrlie, Moiie House, ErroL 
1S65. Brown, William, F.RC.S.E., 26 Dublin Street. 

1863. Bruce, Henrt, of Edeiline, 18 AthoU Crescent 

1679. Bbtcb, Abchibald, LUD., S7 Charlotte Sqiiai«. 

1869. Brtdon, Jakes, M.D., Hawick. 

184S. 'BuccLEUCH AND Qdbesbbebrt, His Qrace The Dnke of, K.O. 

1863. Burnett, George, Advocate, Lyon King-at-Arms. 

1874 BuRMB, Edward, 3 London Street 

1656. 'Burton, John Hill, LLD., Advocate, Craig Honse, Momingsida. 

1867. *Butr, The Moat Honourable the Marquess of. 

1847. *Camfbkll, Sir Alexahdbr, of Barcaldiue, Bert 

1865. Campbell, Bev. JAHca, D.D., The Mame, Bahnerino, Fifeshire. 

1677. "Cahfbell, Jaues, of Tillf chewan. 

1674. *Cakpbxll, Jahes A., Stracathro, Brechin. 

1600. *Caiifbbli, itev. John A. L., Helpston, Karthainpton8hir& 

1878. Cahfbbll, WiLLLAiCt M.D., Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, R.M. 

Indian Army, Bumside, Largs. 
1862. Oarfrae, Bobert, 77 Qeo>^ Street,— Curator of MuMum. 
1867. Cabltlb, Thohab J., Templehill, Ecclefechan. 
1869. ^Caruiohael, Sir W. GiaaoN, Bart, Caatlecmig, Dolphiuton. 
1871. CARiwBiaHT, Thomas Leslie Meltillb, Melville House, Ladytmnk, 

Fife. 
167L •Chalhebs, David, Bedhall, Slatefoid. 
1665. «Cbalher8, James, Westbom, Aberdeen. 
1869. Chalmers, Patrick Henderson, Advocat«, 13 Union Terrace, 

Aberdeen. 
1867. *CBAMBEBfi, William, LL.D., of Olenormiston. 
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1S77. Chapuan, Thomas, JDD., I Dnndas Stieet 

1876. Chibeoui, Jausb, 13 Salisbury Road. 

1853. *CBRiBTiaoN, Sir Sobbrt, U.D., Professor of Materia Medica, TTnivetsity 

of Edinbargh. 
1871. Clakk, Sir John F,, Bart, of Tillyptonie, Aberdeenshire. 
1876. Clabk, JoHir GiLCHRiaT, of Speddoch, Dabton, Thornhill, Diimfrie& 
1667. *Clars, Robert, 42 Hoaover Street 

1874. Clarkb, Wiluak Britce, B.A,, St BBrtholotnew'B Hospital, London. 
1879. Clbland, John, M.D., ProfesBor of Anatomy, UnlTerai^ of Glasgow. 
1878. CoATB, Thouab, of Fergualie, Paisley. 
1870. CoQHiLL, J. Q. Sinclair, M.D., St Catherine's House, Ventnor, Isle of 

Wight 
1870. CoLEBRoOKB, Sir Edwabd, Bart, M.P., Abington, Lanorkahire, 

1861. CoNBTABLE, Thomas, Ttustle Street 

1862. Cook, John, W.S., U Great King Street 

1878. Cooper, Rev. Jaiibb, M.A., Broughty Feny. 
1876. CooFEB, W. S., Advocate, 1 Alva Street 

1867. Copland, Jamxb, Assistant Curator, Histoiical Deportment, General 

Register Hoiue. 
1874. Corbie, Adam J., M.A., Senwick, Eirkcndbrightahtre. 
1861. *ConLTHARr, John Rosb, of Coulthart and Collyn, Afibton-under-Line. 
1849. *C0WAN, Charles, of Valleyfield, 3& Royal Terrace. 

1879. Cowan, Rev. Charlk J., B.D., Morebattle, KcUo. 
1879. Cowan, Lachlan, 250 St Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
166S. Cowan, Jambb, M.P., West R^ter Street 

1876. Cox, Jambs C, of Beecbwood, Lodiee, Forbrshire. 

1877. Cox, Robert, Oorgie. 

1879. Crabbie, John M., 33 Chester Street. 
1826. *CRAia, James T. Gibson, 34 York Place. 

1878. Craio, William, Bumfoot, Locbwinnooh. 

1879. Craik, Geosob L., Pablisber, 29 Bedford Street, Corent Garden, 

London. 
1876. Cranbtodn, G. C. Teotteb, of Dewar, Harvieston, Oorebridge. 
1865. *CiiAWPORD and Balcarbes, Right Hon. The Earl of. 
1861. *Crawfdbi>, Tbomab MAdunoHT, of Caitsbum, Laariston Castle, . 
1876. Crichton, Jambs, 13 St Bernard's Crescent 
1878. Croal, Thomas A., 16 London Street 
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1667. *CuH»«], H. Syeb, 63 Eennington Park Road, SurTe7. 
1879. CnMNiNaHAH, Qeoroe Q., Advocate, 33 Manor Place. 
1867. CuKUE, Alexandsb, of Morruton, Melrose. 

1875. CURRIEHILL, Eon. Lord, 6 fiondolph CieecenL 
1879. CuBSiTKB, Jakes Walls, Kirkwall. 

1879. Dalolbibh, J. J. of Westgtange, 8 Athole Crescent. 

1867 'DALKmrLE, Chablbb K, Kinselkr Loi^e, Blackburn, Aberdeen- 

1886. DATiDaoN, C. B., Advocate, 2 Rotnada Place, Aberdeen. 

1879. Davhwon, Hxnrt, of Muirhonee, Davidson's Mains. 

1872. Davidbon, Huob, Procurator-Fiscal, Braedalc, Lanark. 

1865. Dawboit, Adau, of Bonujrtown, Linlithgow. 

1869. Dawson, John B., Westfield House, Wester Baloda, Kinross. 
1879. Day, St. John Vincent, C.K, Oarscadden House, Duntocher. 
1862. DicKeoK, David, Osbome Bonk, Spylaw Boad. 

1876. Dickson, Bobebt, Saigeon, Carnoustie, Forforsbiiu 

1870. Dickson, Thouab, Cnntor of the Historical Department H.M. Qeueral 

Bcgister House, — Foreign Seertlary. 
187a Dickbon, Walter, M.D., 3 Royal Circus. 
1844. 'Dickson, William, Accountant, 10 Royal Circus. 

1871. Dia&iMOTON, Trouab, Lark Villa, Laverock Bonk, Trinity. 

1877. DoBiB, John Shedden, of Qrangevole, Beith. 

1867. *£oNALDBON, Jaiieb, LL.D., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
1879. DoDGLAS, Archibald Sholto, Cnufnrd Bank, Lesswade. 
1861. DoDOLAB, David, 9 Castle Street, — Tnnwurer. 

1878. DoiioLAS, BoBBRT, Frankfield, Ki^c^dy. 

1678, DouoLAB, W. FsriBa, R.S.A., 10 MagdolaPlace,— Curator o/Muieuni. 

1874. DowELL, Alexander, 13 Palmerston Place. 

1874. DsENNAN, Bev HooH, Shoebuiyness, Southend, Esses. 

1878. Drcumond, Williau, 4 Learmonth Terrace. 

1872. Dddoeon, Patrick, of Cargen, Dumfries. 

187a. Ddke, Rev. Williak, M.A., Sl Vigeans, Arbroath. 

1867. *DnrF, M. E. Grant, of Eden, M.P., York House, Twickenham. 

1878. DoNBAR, Archibald Hamiivton, younger of Northfield, 91 Victoria 

Street, London. 
1874. DoNCAN, Bev. John, AbUie, Newbnrgh, Fife, 
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XXIV 

18G0. *DuHOAN, Jaheb UattheWb, M.D., 71 Brook Street, Oroevenor Square, 

London. 
1670. Duncan, Rev. Johh, D.D., Scoonie, Leren, Fife. 
1848. *DuNCAN, William J., Manager of the National Bank of Scotland. 
1677. *Ddiida8, Ralph, G. S., 16 St Andrew Sqaara. 

1850. •DuNDAS, WnxiAM Pitt, C.B., Advocate, BegiBtrar-Qeneial of ScotlanJ. 
18T4. DuNLOP, Rev. Jaues Mebcbh, Chadeawood, Pollokshawe. 

1875. Dumb, John, D.D., ProfeBsca of Natural Science, New Coll^^ — Vice- 
Praident, 

1871. Edmohdbton, AiiBXamdbh, 14 Manrionhouae Boad. 

1853. *Elcho, Bight Hon. Lord, M.P., Amisfield, Haddingtonshire. 

1862. Elliot, Sir Walter, E.C.S.L, of Wolfelee, Bozbnighsbire. 
ies6. Elubon, Ralfh Cabr, Duustan Hill, Gateshead. 

1874. Faibwbathbb, Albsandeb, Newport, Dundee, 

1856. ^Fabqubabsoh, Bobsbt, of Eaughton, Alford, Abeideenahirc. 
1676. Fkrouson, Sir James R., of Spittiehangh, West Lintxin. 

1875. FERonsoN, Robert, M.P., Morton, Carlisle. 
184a •FEBOcaoN, Waltbb, 38 George Street 

1672. FuBouaoM, William, of Kinmundy , Aberdeenahire. 
1878. Febodsbok, Jaues, D.C.L., SO I^ngbam Place, London. 
1873. FtHDLAY, Johh Ritchie, 3 Rothesay Temtej—Via-Prttidtnt, 

1875. FiMDLAT, Col. the Hon. J. B., Finlajaton House, Pennsylvania. 
1675. FiBHBB, Edwakd, jun., BUckmore Hall, Sidmouth, South Devon. 

1673. Flandre, Charles de, 16 Dundu Street. 

1863. 'Flockhart, Henry, 29 Inverleith Bow. 

1662. Forbes, William, of Medwjn, 17 Ainslie Place,— Secretary /or i'orew/n 
Corrapondence. 

1876. Foote, Alexander, Roaehill, Brechin. 

1865. 'Franks, Adauarus W., M.A., British Museum, London. 
1862. Fbabeb, Alexander, Canonmills Lodge, Canonmillg, 

1857. *Fba8BR, Patrick Allah, of Hospital Field, Arbroath. 

1864. Fbabbr, Patrick, LL.D., Sheriff of Renfrew and Bute, Moray Place. 
1675. Fraser, Thovab, O.B., Burgh Engineer. 

1851. *Frabkb, WiLLiAH, S.S.C., Assistonl^Eeeper of Register of Sowncs. 
1864. Freer, Allan, Banker, Molrose. 
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1673. Qabdinzb, Jahbs, S.S.C, 30 East Claiemont Street 

1870. Qeikie, Abohibald, LLD., ProfeBaoi of Geology, UniTenity of Edin- 
burgh, Director of Qeological Surrey. 

1865. GiBB, AsDREW, 40 Yictoiia Street, Alieideen. 

1677. QiBB, Jobs S., 8 Suoolench Place. 

1876. QiBBON, Albxakdbb, Advocate, IS Northumberland StreeL 
1867. Q1LLX8PIB, David, Moimtquh&nie, Fifeshire. 
1870. •Glasoow, Bight Hon. The Earl of. 

1876. GoBDON, Rev. Bobbbt, of Free Bucdench Cboich, 6 Majfield Street 
1672. QoBDOK, WiLLiAH, M.D., 20 Staffoid Street 

1869. GouDiB, GiLBEBT, 39 Northumberland Street 

1678. Gow, Jakib M., Union Bank, Geoige Street 
1861. •Gbaham, William, LL.D., 16 Danube Street 

1878. Ghant, Jahbs, M.A,, 8 London Street 

1877. Gbay, Robert, 13 Inverleith Row. 

1870. Gbbenbubt, Rev. Thokas, Ilkley, Leeds. 

1666. *Qrbeiibbield8, John B., Advocate, younger of Eeise, Leanahagow. 
1873. Okibve, Davis, Hobart Huas^ Eakbank. 

1B63. Orioob, John, M.D., Nairn. 

1835. •Groat, Alex. O., of Newhall, IS Hart Street 

1678. Gbobabt, Rev. Alex. Balloch, LL.D., Park View, Blackburn. 

1671. Qrdb, Rev. Georoe, Castlehill House, Dundee. 

187& GuTHBiE, Rev. D. K., F.C. Uanse, Liberton. 

1674. OoTHRis, Rev. Roger B. Linoard^ Taybank House, Dundee. 
1661. Hasdinotok, Right Hon. The Earl of. 

1646. •Hailstone, Edward, of Walton Hall, Wakefield. 

1879. Hall, Rev. E J., St Peteraliuig. 

1876. Hallkh, Rev. Abtbdb Washihotoii, U.A., The Pareouage, Alloa. 
1833. *Haiiilton, Auuuhdeb, LUB., W.S., The Elms, Momingside. 
1676. Hamilton, John Albzakdbb, 8 Mayfteld Street, Newiugton. 
1876. Hamilton, John G. C, of Dalcell, Motherwell 

1667. Habbis, Auuandib, City Chambera. 
1876. Hat, Gbobge, R.aA., 9 Castle Terrace. 
1674. Hat, J. T., of Whitmuir, 13 N. Manor Place. 

1866. •Hat, Robbbi J. A., of Nuniaw, Prestonkiik. 

1871. HErroN, Andkbw, Architect, Daniick Villa, Perth. 

1671. HsNDEBSOir, CSABLEB Jahbs, Coltbridge Hall, Muirayfield. 
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1872. *HBSDKEaoH, John, of WeBtbauk, Partick, 

187a ^Herduam, Robbbt, S.S.A., 13 BrunUfield Crescent 

1873. *Hkd<3H, John, of Holmewood, 103 Cannon Street, London. 

1860. HoKB, Datid Milne, LL.D., of Milugraden, Coldstream. 
1S67. HoUE, Qboboe H. Monro Bihhinq, Aigatj, Donne. 

1874. *HoPE, Henkt W,, of Loflitess, Diem, Haddingtonshire. 
1877. HoRNB, Rev. R. K. D., The Manse, Contorphine. 

1874 *HoRNiiUN, Pbbderice John, Snrrey House, Forest Hill, London. 

1861. •HowB, Alexander, W.8., 17 Moray Place, 
1872. HcNTEB, Capt Charles, PIbs Cock, Anglesea. 
1867. Hunter, Wiluak, Westbank Honse, Portobello. 

1871. Hutchison, John, RS.A., 10 Manor Place. 

1860. HoTCBisoN, Robert, of Carlowrie, Kirkliston. 

1872. HisLOF, Jambs M'ADAif, M.D., 88 Palmerston Place. 

1866. Irvine, Jaues T., Architect, Close, LicMeld, StaffordaMre. 

1879. Jackson, Maqntjb, Maishall Place, Perth. 

1867. James, Bev. John, Morley, near Leeds. 

1869. *Jamikbon, QsoRai A., Acconntant, St Andrew Square. 
1871. Jahibson, James Adldjo, W.S., 14 Buckingham Terrace. 
1877. Jxffhet, John, of Balsnsney, Largo. 

1849. * JoHNaroNE, Thomas B,, 4 St Andrew Sqviaie. 

1877. JoLtT, William, H.M. Inspector of Schools, Inverness. 

1864. Jones, Morris Charles, 34 AbeKromby Square, Liverpool 

1865. Eatk, Robbbt, Fountain Bank, Partick, Qlasgow. 

1870. Eeltie, John, S., 63 Hai^rave Park Road, Junction Road, London. 
1677. Kennedy, Htron, Redclyffe, Partick Hill, Qlasgow. 

1848. *Kerr, Andrew, Architect, 3 Findhom Place. 
1673. Kerr, Pbter, Bonnjbank House, Dundee. 

1878. Kerr, William, Solicitor, Nethergate Hoose, Dundee. 
1874. Kino, Rev. Edward, B.A., Lannceston. 

1876. Kino, James, of Levembolme, IS Claremont Terrace, Gla^w. 

1861. King, Lt-CoL William Rosb, of Tertowie, Aberdeenshire. 

1866. Laidlat, J. W., of Seacliff, North Berwick. 
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1856. *Laino, Alesandbb, LL.D., Newbnigh, Fife. 
1861. *L&iKa, Samuel, M.P., 1 Eaatem Terrace, Brighton. 
1878. 'Lamb, Alkxandkb Cbawfokd, 8 Qarlond Place, Dundee. 

1871. *Leishiuh, Rev. Thomas, B.D., Linton, Kelao. 
1873. *Lbith, Alexandbb, E8C[., Olenkindie, Inverkindie. 

1857. *LB8IJK, Charlxs Stephen, of Bolquhain, 

1873. LnfDHAT, Bev. Thomas H., FrofeBsor of Divinitj, Ftee Choich College, 
Qlugow. 

1878. LirunGBTOii, Josiah, 4 Mioto Street 

1877. LoKO, William, M.A., West Hay, Wrington, Somerset 
1870. Lothian, The Moat Honontable The Marquesa ot,—Pntident. 

1879. LowBON, WiLUAH, Solicitor, B Annandale Street 
1879. Luis, John Hehby, Cidhmore, Dundee. 

1873. 'LuHBDEN, Hugh Qordok, of Clova, AberdeenBhire. 

1S73. LuMBDEN, Lt-Col. Henri William, 16 Onslow Qaidena, London. 

1866. Ltell, David, 39 Castle Street. 

1875. Uacadam, Stbvenbon, Ph.D., liecturer on Chemistry, Sargeans' Hall. 
1877. Macbeath, James Mainland, KirkwalL 

1856. •M'BcRNET, Isaiah, LLD., Athole Academy, Isle of Man. 

1873. M'CoMBiB, William, of Easter Skene, Aberdeenshire. 
18?a MDiASMiD, William B., 8 Palmeiston PUce. 

1874. Uacdonald, Jambb, LL.D., Bector of Ayr Academy. 

1876. *Hacdomald, Jambs, l? Bosaell Square, London. 
1879. Macdonald, James, W.S., 7 Albany Street 

1877. Macdobald, William, M.A., Arnold Honse, Maylield Street 

1873. M'DowALL, Thomas, W., M.D., Northnmberhind Conn^ Asylnni, 

Morpeth. 
1877. WQi.Tis, John, 19 Elmbonk Place, Glasgow. 
186S. Maooibbon, David, Architect, 89 George Street 
187& HAOOiLLlvBAr, William, W.S., 3 Belford Park. 
1849. *MAOa&BaoB, Albzamdbb Bbhmet, LL.D., of Cairaoch, Glasgow. 
1859. MAOaKBOOfi DOHALD B., 55 Benuird Street, Leith. 

1876. *Mackas, £rSas J, G., LL.B., Professor of History, Univeraity of 

Edinbiirgh. 

1877. Mackat, Albxamdbb, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

1872. Mackat, F. A., Boyal Bonk House. 
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1B52. 'Mackenzie, Alexahdir Kincaid, 19 Grosvenor Crescent 
1879. Mackenzie, Andrew, Dalmore, Alness. 

1877. •Mackknzib, Capt Cons, Scatwell, Urwy, Beauly. 
1872- Mackbkzib, Rev. James B., Eenmore, Aberfeldy. 
1844. 'Mackenzie, John Whitefoord, W.S., 16 Rojal Ciiuus. 

1844. 'Uackenzib, Keith Stewart, of Seaforth, 141 Westbonme Tensce, 
London. 

1870. Mackenzie, Thomas, Sheriff-Substitute, Tain, 

1873. U'Kerlie, F. H., S6 Pembridfte Villas, Bayswater, London. 
187& M'Kie, THOifAfi, Advocate, 1 OloDceeter Place. 

1864. *Uaokintosh, Charles Fraser, of Drummcmd, InveniesB-ahire. 

1865. Mackison, Williak, AicUtect, H Constitution Terrace, Dundee. 

1878. Maclaoak, Bobebt Cbaio, M.D., 6 Coatee Creecent 
1864. M'Labsn, Duncan, M.P., Newinf^n House, 

1877. Maclaben, John, 138 Princes Street. 

18&e. *U'Ladchlam, Hev. Thomais, LL.D., St Columba Free Cturcti, Edin- 

1875. Macuacit, Wiluau, 16 St Andrew Square. 

1879. Macmillan, Albxandbb, Knapdale, Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
less. 'Macnab, John, 8 Laverock Bank Terrace, Trinity. 

1874. M'Neil, Malcolm, North Manor Place. 

1878. Macfhbbbon, Norhan, LIi.D., Profesaoi of Scots Law, Univeraity of 

Edinburgh. 

1877. Maituhd, G. Keith, SO Stafford Street 

1878. *Uakellar, Rer. William, 8 Charlotte Square. 

1872. Marshall, Datid, Loch Leven Place, Kinroaa. 

1873. Mabtin, William, U.D., Haddington. 

1879. Martih, Willum Youso Blythb, Blytbe House, Newport, 

1861. Marwick, James David, LL.D., City Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

1871. Maxwell, Alexander, Merchant, 59 Magdalen Crescent, Dundee. 
1873. Mblvih, Jakes, Bennington, Batho. 

1853. •Mkrobb, Graeme K, of Oorthy. 
1878. Mkbceb, William Ldidbat, of Himtingtower. 
1876l Millab, William Whitb, 8.S.C., 16 R^ent Terrace, 
1878. Miller, George Anderson, W.3., Knowchead, Perth. 
1860. 'MiLLZB, John, of Leithen, M.P., Peeblesshire, 

1866. MnxBB, PxriR, Soigeou, Bellevae Tenace. 
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1851. 'Miller, Samuel CHRiitTfE, of Craigentinny, SI 8t James's Place, 
London. 

1873. MiLUDoB, J. J., 9 East Cloremoat Street 

1859. *MiLN, Jaues, Camae, Brittany. 

1867. Mitchell, Arthur, M.D., LL.D., Conimiasionet in Lunacy, 34 Druoi- 

mond Place, — Secrttary, 

1868. Mitchell, Houston, 45 Albany Street 
187B. Mitchell, J. Forbes, of Thainston, Kintore. 
1851. *Hontbith, Hobbbt I. J., of Carstairs, Lanarkshire. 

1851. 'Montgomery, Sir Orahau Q., Bart., M.P,, Stobo Castle, Peeblesshire, 
1867. 'MoaAY, Charles Home Drumxond, of Abercairny, Perthshire, 
1877. *MoaAT, Henki E. S. H. Drchmons, M.P., of Blair-Drammond, 

Perthshire. 
1867. . MoBRiCB, Arthur D., Advocate, 34 Marischall Street, Aberdeen. 
1877. MusiB, Jahbb, Bowanbank, Broughty Ferry. 

1860. Mdir, William, 7 Wellington Place, Leith. 

1877. Mdirhead, Andrew, 66 Castle Street 

1872. MuiBHEAD, J. J., Viewpark, Marchmont Terrace. 

1874. MuNBO, Charles, 18 Qeorge Street. 
1879. Monro, Robert, M.D., Eilmaniock. 

1879. Mdbdoch, Jambs Barclat, Hamilton Place, Langside, Olasgow. 

1878. Mdrsat, David, M.A., 169 West Oeoige Street, Glasgow. 
1853. 'Mdrrat, Thomas Orahau, W.S., 11 Randolph Crescent 
1867. 'MuRRiE, John, National Bank, Stirling. 

1863. 'Mtlne, Robert William, Architect, Whitehall Place, London. 

1864. Nbilson, John, W.S,, 2;i East Claremont Street 
1660. Nbibh, Jambs, of the Laws, near Dundee. 

1876. 'Nbpean, Sir Molyneaox, Bart., Loilers Court, Dorset 
1878. NiGHOL, John, LL.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, 
University of Glasgow. 

1861. 'NicoL, Ebsrinb, E.S.A., 24 Dawson Place, Bayswater, London. 
1876. NicoL, Qboroe H., Tay Beach Cottage, West Ferry, Dundee. 

1876. NicoLSON, Alexandbb, Sheriff-Substitute, Eirkcudbrightshire. 

1877. NiVEN, Albsakdeb T., C.A., 6 Abbotsford Crescent 
1851. 'NiVBN, John, M.D., 110 Lauriston Place. 

1867. NoBTHEBK, Right Hon. The Earl of, St George's Square, London. 
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1867. North uuBERLUiu, His Oiace The Duke of. 
1877. OaiLviB, William H., Lochee, Dimdee. 

1877. OvoND, Qborob W. T., M.A., Advocate, SI Cnstle Street 
1332. *OiioiiD, Rev. John Reid, Monzie, CneB. 

1862. Faterbos, Oeobok A., M.D., IS North Herchiaton Place. 
1869. *Paton, John, 16 Meadow Place. 

1869. *Pato[i, Sir Joseph Noel, B.8.A., Knt, LKD., 33 Geoige Square. 

1869. Paton, Waller Hugh, R.S.A., 14 George Square. 

187a *Pathiok, R W. Coohrak, LL.R Cantab., Woodaide, BeiUi, Ayrshire 

1871. Fadl, Qiobos M., W.a, 16 St Andrew Square. 
1879. Paul, J. Baijour, Advocnte, 3! Great King Street 
1874. Paxton, William, 11 lender Road, 

1863. Peddib, John Dick, KS.A., Architect, 3 Soath Charlotte Street 
1879. Peddie, J. M. Dick, 33 Chester Street 

1856. 'Fender, John, M.P., IB Arlington Street, London. 
1874. Fbikb, Rev. Jambs, Deer, AberdeenBhire. 
1876. PffTEBB, Rev. W., M.A., The Manse, Kinross. 

1872, Pollock, Hugh, Donnybrook House, Cork. 

1872. Prenticb, Edward Albiahder, Uontreal. 

1878. Prbvost, CoL T. W., 25 Moray Place. 

1B60. PRiMBOaE, Hon. Bouvbriz F., C.B., 22 Moray Pkce. 
187& PRIHGLE, John, M.D., 27 Rutland Square. 

1878. PRTDE, David, LL.D., 10 Fettes Bow. 

1865. Raiky, Bobert, D.D., Professor ofTheology, New College, Edinbuigh. 

1873. Bampini, Charles, Sheriff-Snbstitnte, Lerwick. 

1864. 'Rambav, Major John, of Straloch and Barra, Aberdeenshire. 

1879. Rankin, John, Advocate, 44 Northumberland Street 

1874. BAriRAY, Jambs Clerk, M.D., 15 Chalmen Crescent 

1860. Rrid, James, Secretary, Commercial Bank of Scotlnnd. 

1866. Reid, William, W.a, 21 Charlotte Square. 
1849. *Rhind, David, Architect, 54 Great King Street 

1876. RiNTODL, Miyor Robert, Kinross Houee, Carlyle Square, London. 

1877. RiNTOUL, Major Bobbrt, of IaIuII, Largo. 

1878. Ritbtt-Carnac, J. H., C.LK, Ghaiipur. 

1861. BoBKRTBos, AnDRBw, M.D., Hopewell, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 
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18TB. BoBKRTBoN, a«orge, 4 Comely Bank Worka, I>i]a(feni)lm& 

1879. BOBBRTBOH, W. W., Architect, H.H. Board of Works. 

1865. BoBTNSOM, John Btlbt, LLD., Westgate, Dewalmry, 

18M. *BoflKR, Jambs C, Sttathmon Lodge, Crfabil Palace Park Bond, 

Sydenbam. 
1850. *IioaBBS, Ber. Charlbs, LL.D., Onunpian Lodge, Weatwood Pork, 

Forest Hill, London. 

1871. BoLLO, Right Hod. Lord, Doncrub Honse, Dtuuiing. 

1874. BoMASBB, BoBEBT, Harrybiini, Lauder. 

1872. *BOBBBBBT, Rigbt Hon. The Earl of. 

1876. Bobs, Albxander, Aichitect, Biverileld, Inverness. 

1876. Rose, JoHK M., LL.D., 30 Qre&t King Street 
1867. Boas, Bey. Wiluam, Bothesay. 

1869. BoeBLTN, Rigbt Hon. The Earl ol 

1877. Sandbrsoh, Jahbb, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, Madras Army, 

41 Manor Place. 
1876. Scott, Chablbs, Advocate, 9 Dmmmond Place. 
1879. Scott, Rev. David, F.G. Manse, Saltcoats. 
1818. *Sbton, Oborge, Advocate, St Bennefs, Oreenbili Oaniens. 
1369. *Shand, Hon. Lord, New Hailes. 
1ST9. Sbans, John, M.D., 66 Northmnberland Street. 

1864. Shand, Bobert, Teacher, 46 Mill Street, Perth, 
187a Shields, Johk, 11 Melville Street, Perth. 

1878. Shiell, John, Solicitor, 19 Windsor Street, Dnntlce. 

187B SiBBALD, John, M.D., Commissioner in Lunacy, 3 St Margaret's Boad, 

1879. Sibbald, Jobk Edward, 8 Ettrick Boad. 

1875. SiDBT, Charlbs, si Chester Street, 
18Ta SiDBT, Jambs A., M.D., SO Heriot Rov. 

1860. Sim, Obobob, 9 Lauriston Lane, — Onrator of CMns. 

1865. SiK, WiiJJAM, of Lunan Bank, 4 St BemanVs Crescent 

1 871. •SiMPSOH, Alex. R., M.D., Professor of Midwifery, Univerwty of Edin- 
bnrgh, 5S Queen Street 

1870. SiupaoK, Obobob Buchav, Seafleld, Bronghty Ferry. 

1876. Skbetb, Horace, Solicitor, Perth. 

1833, *SKBinc, WiLUAM Forbes, LLD., W.S., Inverleith Bow. 
1876. Skinner, Wiluak, W.S., City Clerk, 3 Oeorge Square. 
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1877. Skievino, Adam, of Croys. 

1879. SuAiL, James, Banker, Galashiels. 

1870. Shall, David, Solicitor, Ora; House, Dniidee. 

1873. Shall, Johh, M.A., Librarian to the Univeroitj, Edinbur^'h. 

1874. SUART, John, R.S.A., 13 Brunswick Street, Hilbtide. 
1844. *Shith, David, W.S., 64 Princes Street. 

1H77. Shite, Jahbs T., Duloch, In verkei thing. 

1847. 'Shite, John Albxandbb, M.D., 10 Palmerstoa Place, — Stentary. 
1874. Shith, J. Ibvise, 21 Northumberionil Street. 

1858. *Shith, Robert M., Belleme Creace&t. 

1874. *Shith, R. Anohs, Ph.D., 27 York Place, Manchester. 

1866. Shytbe, WiLLiAH, of Methven, Methvcn Castle, Perthshire. 
1855. *S.VODY, Ahdrew, S.S.C., 26 Gayfield Square. 

1874. SouTAit, Thomas, Banker, Crieff. 

1664. Soutab, William Shaw, Banker, Blairgowrie. 

1873. 'Spowart, Thohab, of Broomhead, 7 Coates CrcsceaL 
1872. *Staib, Eight Hon. the Earl o£ 

1875. Starke, James Oibson, M,A., Advocate, Troqucei Holm, Dumfries. 

1874. Steel, Capt. Gavin, 7 Grosvenor Crescent, EdinbiirgL 
1872. Steel, Neil, Merchant, Constitution Terrace, Dundee. 
1872. *Stevenson, Alexander Shannan, Tynemouth. 

1875. Stevbnson, John A., M.A., 37 Rujal Terrace. 

1867. *Stkvenson, John J., Architect, 3 Bayswatcr Hill, London. 
1855, *Stevenson, Thohab, C.E., 17 Heriot Row. 

1876. Stewart, Bev. Alexander, Manse of Ballachulish. 

1878. 'Stewart, Alexander Bannaiynb, BawcIiS Lodge, Langside, 

Glasgow. 

1879. Stewart, Charles Poyntz, Oxford and Cambridge Clnl), Pall 

Mall. 
1874. Stewart, Charles, Sweethope, MuaselbuiTjh. 

1848. "Stewart, Hope J,, Spring Ganlens, Musselburgh. 

1871. •Stewart, Major J. M. Sdaw, R.E. 

1878. Stewart, John H. J., Slodahill, Lockerbie. 

1876. Stewart, Bobbrt Buchanan, 11 Crown Terrace, Donanhill, Glas- 
gow. 
1667. *Stbathmobe, Bij^ht Hon. The Earl of, Glomis Castle, Forrawhire. 
1850. *Stbuthers, Rev. John, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans. 
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1S78. Stdbkock, John, EDgineer-SnTveyoi, 3 Rostie Plact^ Dundee. 

1867. •Sdthkrland, Hib Grace The Dnke of, K.Q. 

1876. SuTHBRLAND, Rev. OEORaB, Pultenejtown, Wick. 

18Q1. *SwiNTOM, Archibald Cahpbkll, of Eiinmerghaine, LL.D., Advocate. 

1863. SwiTHOBAtiK, Qeorob E., LL.D., IS Clifford Inn, Fleet 6tieet 

18T3. Taylob, Jambs, D.D., 7 Ettrick Road. 

I860. Tatlob, JAHEa, Starlej Hall, Borutialsiid. 

1870. Tkbsdale, Kev. Frsderick D., Qordon Villa, laverneaB. 

1870. *Tbnnant, Chables, of the Qten, Innerleithen. 

1870. Thomas, Captain F. W. L., B,N., Hosepork, Trinity,— riw-Piwirfeuf. 
1874. Thohs, Oeohgk Huntek, Sheriff of Orknej, 62 Qieat King Street. 
1872. Thomson, Sir 0. Wyville, LL.D., Knt., Regiiw ProfeBsor of Natuial 

History, Univeraity of Edinbui^h, 
1867. THOMttOM, LocKBABT, S.aC., J14 George Street. 

1876. 'Thomson, Rev. Robest, DrummondTille, Ontario, Canada. 
1878. Thomson, William, 23 Great King Street 

186S. Troup, Willlam, EastweU, Bridge of AUau. 

1877. TuKB, John Battv, M.D., 20 Charlotte Square. 
1867. TnUJs, Wiluam, Markinch, Fifeshire. 

1869. *TnB>IBULL, John, of Abbey St Bathana, W.S., 49 George Square. 
186S. TosNBR, William, M.B., Frofeasor of Anatomy, University of Edin- 
burgh. 

1878. Urquhabt, James, H.M. General Register HoOBe. 

1862, •Veitch, George Sbton, Bank of Scotland, Paisley. 
187a VaiTCH, Jobs, M.A., LL.D., Profeuior of L^Ke, University of Glas- 
gow. 
1877. Vernon, J. John, Hawick. 

1874. Walker, Alexander, 25 Dee Street, Aberdeen. 
1874 Walker, Alexander, Manor Lodge, BonmemoutL 
1859. *Walkbe, Fountaihe, Nese Castle, InTemesB-sbire. 

1879. Walker, James, 74 Bath Street, Qla^ow. 

1871, "Walker, Peter Geddes, 2 Airlie Place, Dundee. 

1848, *Walker, William, F,R,C.S.E., 46 Northnmberknd Street 
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1861. Walker, Wiixiam Stuart, of Bovland, 126 George Street 
leva WAIJ.ACE, Sobbut, D.D., 30 Northtunberiand Street 
1679. Wallace, Thouab D., B«ctor of High School, Invernesa. 

1872. Warden, Alexander Johnbtok, MaiybuOc House, Bronghtj Ferry. 
1379. Wardek, Mt^or-Qen. Robert, C.B., 4 Lennox Street, 

1849. *Wabe, TiTUB Hibbert, Stamford Road, Bowdon, near Altrincliam, 
Lancashire. 

1876, Watebston, Qborqe Jan., 14 St John's HiU, 
187U. Watson, Charleb, Writer, Dunae. 

1873. Watbon, John Kipfbn, 14 Blackford Boad. 
1875. Watson, Williav, 6 Conglas Crescent 
1971. •Watt, Archibald A., 42 Coateo Qardena, 

1866. 'Webster, John, Advocate, 42 King Street, Aberdeen. 
1679. WEDDERBnRN, J. R. M., H.A., W.8., 32 Albany Street. 

1877. Weir, Hdoh F., (rf Kirkhall, Ardroesan. 

1877. Wblbb, John, S.S.C, 13 Arniston Place. 
1872. 'Wbhtbs and March, Right Hon. the Earl of. 

1870. White, John, of Drumelzier and Netherard, Noblehoiise. 

1869. White, Captain T. P., R.E., Ordnance Survey. 

1867, White, Robert, Procurator-Fiscal, For&r. 

1870. *Whttock, Alexander, 7 Oeorge Street 

1871. Williahb, William Edward, Architect, Dooedale, Wallington, Surrey. 

1871. WiuoH, Andrew, S.S.C., Bedbraes, Broughton Road. 

1870, WiiaoN, Charleb E., LL.D., H.M. Inspector of Schools, 19 Palmerston 

Place. 

1872. WiLBON, Gboboe, S.S.C., 16 Minto Street 

1875. Wilson, William, West Lodge, Pollockshields. 
1861. *WiLBON, William, of Banknock, Stirlingshire. 

1863. 'Wise, Thomas A, H.D., Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, London. 
1863. WiSHAHT, Edward, 22 Baltic Street, Leith. 
187ft Wood, Rev. Walter, F.C. Manse, Elie. 

1876. WooDBDRN, J. M.A., Drunignnge, Patna, Ayr. 

1878. Woodward, Rev. John, Union Place, Hontrose. 

16G7. Wrigbt, Robert, D.D., Starley Burn House, Bumtinland. 

1871. Wtlie, Andrew, Esq., Prinlaws, Leslie, Fife, 

1878. •YoUNOEB, Robert, 15 Carlton Terrace. 
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LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS 

OP THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1879. 



[According U> tiu LatBt, the number u limited to twkntt-pive.] 



Daniel Vfaeos, LL.D., Profeaaor of English Literature, Toronto, Canada. 



18». 
M^or-Oeneral Sir HxMSi C lUwuNSOU, K.C.B., D.C.L., London. 



1867. 
WiLLiAH Reeves, D.D., Dean of Armagh. 



Right Hon. LoED Tai.bot db Malaeidb. 
> Dr Richard Lepbids, Berlin. 



HiB BoYAL HiOHVEBH Albebt Edwabd, Prince of Waleh. 

Dr FEBDiHAim Keller, Zurich. 

The Fbihce Louia Lucien Bonaparte. 
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1864. 
Alexander J. Bebehforu Uofe, Esq., M.P., Londuu. 



lU Sir Hehbk Dbtden, Bart, Canona AahLy, By field, NorthamptoDshire. 



1868. 
Thomab Carlylb, Esq., Cbeyne Row, Chelsea. 



John Henbk Pabkeb, Esq., C.B., D.C.L., Oxford. 
M. Franciihiub Uichbl, Faria. 



Qeobqe Stkphbns, Esq., Profeaaor of the English Language and Liteiuturc, 
University of Copenhagen. 

1874. 
15 Sir John Lobbock, Bart, M.P., High Etma, Kent 

J. J. A. WoBSAAE, Coimcillor of Slate, Director of the Boyal Muaeuiii of 
Antiquitiee, Copenhagen, Inspector of the Archieological Moiiumenta 
of Denmark. 
Samuel Feroobon, LL.D., Public Record Office, Dublin. 
JoRH Evans, F.R.S., &c., Nash-millB, Hemel-Henipstead. 

1875. 
Dr Bros Emil Hildebrand, Secretary of the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Archaeology, Ac, Stockholm. 

1877. 
20 Rev. H. 0. Coiz, BoiUeian Library, Oxford. 
Rev. Jaueb Raikb, M.A., H^ Canon of York. 
Veiy Rev. A. P. Stamley, Dean of Weetniinater. 
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LIST OF THE LADY ASSOCIATES 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

XOVKMBEE 30, 1879. 



[According tv Ihe Lam, the Numbtr in limiftd to TWKNTy-F1V>:.] 



1870. 
Tht Liidy John Scott of Spulliswiiiilc, Berwii'kahiiv. 



1871. 
Misa C. Maclauan, RnvciisiTofl, StH-liiin. 



1873. 
Tlie Barune^f EiRDfrrr Coitts, 



1874. 
Lady Dt'NBAR or DiiffiiR, ElgiiiHliin.'. 
Lady (Ji.ark, Tillyjironie, Abenlueiioliit 
MisB Margaret M. Stckkh, Dublin. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 



NINETF-NINTH SESSION, 1878-79. 



Ahnivbbsart Mbbtino, 30tk Noveml-er 1876. 

JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Vice-Preaident, 
in the Chair. 

A Ballot having taken place, the following Gentlemen were duly 
admitted Fellows : — 

J. BouiLLr Allen, Eiq., 23 MutUnd Street 

Archibald Hamilton Bbtce, LL.D., Rector of Edinburgh Collegiate 

School 
Sir Edward Colbdbooks, Bart, M.F., Abington, LsnarlcBhirc. 
Oborgx O. CcNNiKaHAM, Esq., Advocate, £3 Manor Place. 
Hehrt Davidson, Bsq. of HnirhouBe. 
Jaices Uacdonald, Esq., W.S. 
Alexander Machillan, Eaq., Publisher, London. 
JoBN M. Crabbib, Esq., jonnger of Dnncow. 
John M. Dick Peddie, Esq., Architect 
J. Balfodr Paul, Esq., Advocate, 3S Qrett King Street. 
Jobs Edward Sibbald, Esq., 8 Ettridt Boad. 
John Sibbald, M.D., Commiwioner in Lodacj. 

VOL. Xlll. A 
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Jahbs Walls Curbitsb, Esq., Kirkwall. 

William Youno Bltthb Martin, Ewj., Blytlie House, Nen-pi 

It«v. B. J. Hall, St Feterabuig, Rnsua. 

Maohub Jackson, Esq., Marshall Place, Perth. 

John Shand, M.D., 66 Northumberland Street. 

J. E. M. Weddbbbuen, M.A., W.8., 32 Albany Street 

Sir James Baih, K.B., Park Terrace, Ok^^w. 

St John Vincent Dai, C.E., Garecadden House, Duntocher. 



The Office-Bearers of the Societj' for the ensuing Session were elected 
18 follows : — 



HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



Pnndetit 
The Most Honourable the Marquess of Lothian, K.T. 

Vice-Prttidtnlt. 
Captain F. W. L. Thomas, B.N. 
John R. Findlat, Esq. 
ProfeRsor John Duns, D.D. 

Counnllor,. 

Janes T. Oibson-Craio, Esq., \ Repreitnling Hie Board of 

Francis Abbott, Esq., f Tmalea. 

Rev. Thouas Maclaucrlan, LL.D. 

Sir J. Noel Paton, LLD., Kt., R.8.A. 

Professor Sir C, Wytille Thomson, LL.D., Kt. 

Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I. 

W. F. Skene, LL.D. 

Professor ^Enbas J. O. Mackay, LL.R 

Professor Norman Macpherbon, LL.D. 
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Artbub Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 

JoHH Alexander Shitb, H.D. 

JOBRFH Ahderson, AuuttaU Secntary. 

WiLLiAif Forbes, Esq., \ . , , „ . 

m r. ^ <-. 1 I SecTelaruifor Fartti/n 

THOUAa Dickson, Esq, General > j j 

Regiiter Hniiw, ) 

TrentWTtT. 
David DonnLAft, Esq., Ciutle Street. 

CivrtUw of tht Museum. 
Robert Carfrae, Ewi. 
William Feptiw DoroLAB, B.S.A. 

Cnrator of tfeino. 
Georor Sim, En\. 



John Tati^r Brows, Ew[. 



Robert Hdtcbibon, Eaq. 
Thomas B. Jornbton, Enq. 

Datid Douolab, Esq., 9 Castle Street 

The Chainnnn then read the following lint of the names of the Fellows 
deceased during the Session : — 

Elecled 
Jaubs Ballamtine, Esq., , . . . 1S4T 

Gborob Paul Chalhebs, B.S.A., 18T3 

Sir James Coxb, M.D., Kt, . . 1875 
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James Cussinoham, Eaq., . 


1873 


Jaues Douglas, Esq. of Cavers, 


1858 


William Drysdale, Eeq., S.S.C., 


1849 




1953 


Edward Jambs Jackson, Esq., 


1851 


Andrew Jervisr, E»q., 


1870 


Right Hon. Lord Kinsaird, . 


1867 


David Laino, LL.D., .... 


1824 


Colonel J. Forbes Leslie, . 


1861 


Robert Love, Eeq. of Threepwoo.1, . 


1874 


James Macknioht, Esq., W.S., 


1S41 


Sir W. Stirijng-Maxwbll, BarL, . 


1870 



The meeting resolved to rerord their sense of the loss the Society hail 
sustained in the deaths of these members, and particularly in the lamentotl 
death of David Laing, LLD., one of the Foreign Secretaries of the 
Society. From the time when he joined the Society in 1821 Mr Laing 
had been one of its most active members, and for nearly the whole period 
of his connection with the Society — extending over fifty-four years — he 
took a leading part in the management of its affairs, first as Treasurer for 
sixteen years during the most critical period of its existence, subsequently 
BB one of the ]£ditots of its " Proceedings," aa Vice-President, and as Foreign 
Secretary, and in each of these departments contributed largely to ita 
prosperity and usefulness. From first to last he was a constant contri- 
butor of papers at the meetings ; and the number, variety, and importance 
of these contributions are altogether unparalleled in the history of the 
Society. Hia readiness to communicate freely from his unexampled 
stores of information was felt to be an invaluable aid to historical 
research ; while his genial presence, and counsel in connection with the 
Society's affairs was at all times highly prized, and the Society is deeply 
sensible that no loss which it has sustained will be longer felt or more 
deeply regretted than that of _it« oldest and most respected member, 
David Laing. 
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AN.SIVER8AHV MEETIKd. 5 

It is perhaps without a parallel in litenry history that one who 
has just died, should have been referred ta, ao iar bock as 1609, in 
a letter from Mr Hunter of Blackness to Archibald Constable, as 
having even then achieved a reputation for bibliographical IcDowledge. 
Mr Laing hegan to publish in 1815, and in 1S21 edited a valuable 
little volume— the works of an early Scottish poet, Alexander Scotia 
This was followed at intervals by other works of a kindred nature, 
among which were the " Select Bemains of the Eariy Popular Poetry 
of Scotland," published in 1822 ; "Fugitive Scottish Poetry," in two 
volumes, published in 1823 and 1826 (to which thero was added a second 
series in 1853); "Early Metrical Tales," published in 1826; and at a 
later period by editions of Dunbar, Heuryeon, Lyndeay, and Wyntoun, 
the last forming part of the series of " Early Scottish UiiitoriaDB." In 
1822 he had issued a fac-simile of the " Booke and Register of Armes of 
Sir David Lyndaay," on a re-issue of which he was engaged at the time 
of his death. The early literary history of his native country, together 
with its ecclesiastical history since the period of the Heformation and the 
history of Scottish art, were his special spheres of research, and in these 
departments he may be said to have stood almost alone. His editions of 
Knox's works and of Baillie's letters are examples of hia deep and accuiate 
research and judicious and comprehensive annotation. A peculiarly iu- 
tereeting instance of his inquiriee in regard to art in Scotland is.afford«d in 
the {acts which he brought to light as to the beautiful painting of James HI. 
and his Queen, which mainly by his exertions was brought back to its 
appropriate reeting-place in Holyrood Palace. The Society will remember 
that it was on the annivereary meeting in 1874, the fiftieth after his election 
as a Fellow of the Society, that we had the pleasure of receiving for the 
Society the fine portrait of him by Herdman, which was painted at the 
expense of a committee of subscribing Fellows who wished to give him 
some testimonial of their r^ard and respect as an old and valued member 
of the Society. It was by his own wish that this testimonial took the 
form of a painting to be presented to the Society, and by the kindness 
of Jamee T. Gibson Graig, Esq. (now our eldest member) it has been 
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engraved for the Society'a" Proceedings" The Council of the Society has 
also obtained the penniasion of the Royal Scottish Academy to engrave 
the portrait by W. Fettes Douglaa, which is in the Academy's poBsession. 
Mr Laing's commanications to ttie Society form a series of materials bo 
valuable io themselves, and ao auggestive of theapecialdirectiona in which 
hia reaearchee were conducted, that it has been thooght advisable to append 
to thia notice a complete liat of them, compiled from the minutes of the 
Society's meetings :— 



Lint of Oommunieatiom to the Soeitly of Antiquaria of ikolland 
by the late David Laino, LL.D. 

Letter recommending the publication by the Society of the " Numiamata 
ScotisB," addressed to the Secretary, Dr Hibberb Read Maich 88, 
IBS4. 

Letter addressed to Dt Hibbert, respecting Callander of Craigforth's Usnu- 
script Notes on Milton in the possession of the Society, Bead March 27, 
1326 (printed in " Archteologia Scotica," vol. iil p. 83). 

A [Upon on the unpublished " Annotations on Milton's Paradise Lost," written 
by the late John Callander, Esq. of Craigforth, pieeented by him to the 
Society in August 1761. Read April 10, 1826 (printed in "Archteologia 
Scotica," vol. iiL p. 84). 

Deliverie from the Spanish Armada, 1588. Printed at Edinburgh by the heirs 
of Andro Hart, 1626. Read Jan. 15, 1637. 

The first part of an Inquiry into the Origin and Progress of Dramatick Exhibi- 
tions in Scotland. By Mr David Lslng, Secretary to the Bannatyne 
CluU Read April 9, 1627. 

A Brief Account of the Hawthomden MSS. in the possession of the Society. 
Read Jan, 14, 1828 (printed in " Archieologia Scotica," vol iv. p. 57). 

An Account of the Visit of a Company of English Comedians to the Court of 
James VI. in the year 1599, with Introductoiy Notices of the Progress 
of tlie Early Dtama in Scotland. Read Dec. 30, 1830. 

Remarks on the Ancient Sculptures at the Netherbow, Edinburgh, supposed 
to be the heads of Lucius Septimus Severus and his wife Julia. Bead 
Jon. 24, 1831 (printed in " Archeeologia Scotica," vol. iii. p. 287). 
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Remotte upon the State of the Fine Arte in Scotland during the I&th, 16th, 
and 17th Cesturiea. Bead Feb. 28, 1S31. 

Bemarks on the Scottish Aitisia of the Last Centnr;, in continuation of the pre- 
vious communication. Read Much 14, 1631. 

Extracts &om ConrersationB betireen Drummond of Hawtbomd^n and Beu 
Jonton in the year ISIB. Communicated from an unpublished MS. 
in the Advocates' Librarj-. Bead Jan. 9, 1832 (printed in " Arcbieologia 
Scotiea," vol. iv. p. 241). 

Brief Notice of the small Figure cut in Ivory, supposed by Pennant to represent 
the King of Scotland in his Coronation Chair, and which wrns iliscoveied 
in DunstaSnage Castle. Accompanybg the exhibition of the original 
to the meeting by permission of Captain Campbell of Inistore. Bead 
March 11, 1833 (printed in " Arcluaologia Scotiea," vol. iv. p. 366). 

Notice of an Original Deed relating to the Dowry of Maigaret, widow of 
Prince Alexander of Scotland. The Original Deed, dated at Namur in 
the year 1886, in the possession of Mr Leing, Tteasnrer to the Society, 
was exbihited to the meeting. Bead March 30, 1840. 

Notice and Extracts from a MS. Volume of Old English Poems and Bomances, 
written in the year 1457 (including Sir Bevyg of Hampton, the Legend 
of Saint Alex of Bome, Libeous Disconious, and Chaucer's Tale of 
Qriseldis), preserved in the "Beale Biblioteca Borlnnica" at Naples. 
Bead Feb. S2, 1841 (printed I'n Wright and Halliwell's " Reliquiie Anti- 
que," ToLii. pp. 08-70, London, 1843, E vols. 6ro). 

A Letter or Precept by Francis the First, for certain payments to be made to 
Francis de Longainnay,and three other persons, Archets iii the Company 
of the Duke of Albany, notwithstanding their being Uid up with sick- 
ness since their return from the kingdom of Naples. Dated at Bouen, 
27th February 10S8. Bead Feb. 82, 1S41. 

A Short Diary or Journal by some person, supposed to be one A jlmers, a Writer 
or Notary-Public in Edinburgh from November 1661 to November 1684. 
Read March 29, 1841. 

Warrant by the Begent Murray appointing Sir Andrew Mumy of Amgask, 
Knight, to be Principal Keeper of the King's Park of Holyroodhouse, 
dated at Edinburgh, 12th Fehmacy 1567; from the originti in the 
poneaaion of William Smythe, Esq., Advocate. Bend March S9, 1841 
(printed in " Arcbnologia Scotiea," vol, iv. p. 401). 
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Notice of three Fortnila, which wen exhibited, of John Uake of Albany, 
Muy Queen of Scote, and of Sibilla Betouu, one of the Qneen'i attend- 
ants, being fac-simileB of original dmwingi in the Rojal Libnry at 
Paris. Read Jnne 21, 1841. 

A Scheme or Memorial for Civilising the Highlands of Bcotlsnd, from a MS. 
purporting to have been written by Simon Froser, Lord Lorat, in the 
year 1716. Bead Jnne SI, 1S41. 

Extracts from an unpublished Journal of the Bebelliou of 1715, from a MS. 
written by Pet«r Clarke, in the pofseseion of (Mr Laing) the Treasurer. 
Bead April 15, 1844 (printed in Dr Hibbert Ware's "Lancashire 
Memorials of the Rebellion of I71S " for the Chetham Society, 1840). 

Copy of a Letter written from Rome in January 1721, giving an occonnt of the 
Birth of " The Young Pretender." Read May 27, 1844 

Notices relating to the History of Trinity College Churcb, Edinburgh, with a 
copy of the Petition presented in name of the Society to tlie Lord Pro- 
vost and MagiBtrates of Edinburgh in May lost against the proposed 
demolition of that venerable edifice. Read Dec. S3, 1844. 

At the same time, Mr Laing exhibited, by permission of James 
Oifford, Esq., Treasurer of Trinity Church Hospital, an Original Docu- 
ment dated in the year 1461, respecting the Foundation of the Church 
of the Queen- Dowager of Scotland. 

Notice of a Letter ^m Lady Balmerinach, in which the execution of lier 
husband is announced,— Arthur sixth Lord Balmerinach having been 
tried for high treason and executed on Tower Hill, London, I8th August 
1746. Read April 7, 184fi. 

Tjetter from Thomas, Bishop of Orcadie and Zetland, to the King of Norwege, 
dated at Kirkwall, the 1st day of July 1446, respecting the genealogy of 
William St Clair, Earl of Orcadie. Translated fiom the Idtin into 
Scottis be Deane Thomas Qwld, Monk of Newbottill, in the year 1S64. 
From a MS. in the library at Abbotsford, With an Introductory Notice. 
Read April 7, 184& (printed in " Basnatyne Miscellany," vol. iii. pp. 
61-85). 

An Original Deed respecting the Dowry of Margaret, daughter of Qny, Earl 
of Flanders, and widow of Prince Alexander, son of Alexander III., 
King of Scotland, dated at Bruges on the Wednesday after the Exalta- 
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ticm of the Holy Ctohb (Sept. 128Q). Exhibited vitk aa Introdactory 

Notice, June 19, 184% 
Inqniriee leapecting some of the Esrly Hiitorical Writeis of Scotland — No. 1. 

Friat Adam Abel, of Jedburgh, author of the " Rota Temporum ; " No. 

S. John Law, Canon of Bt Andrews, one of the Abbreviatora of the 

" Scotichronicon." Read Feb. 83, 1846 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. 

xiip. 73). 
Notices of variouB Pilgrimagea by King James IV. to the Shriue of St Dnthac 

at Tayn, in RosB-ahire, between the yeais 1494 and 1513. Bead Feb. 

23, 1846. 
Notices of King James V.'s Voyage round Scotland to the Weetem Isle* in 

the year 164a Bead March 30, lS4a. 
Some Notices from the Conncil Records of St Andrews respecting the mnrder 

of Archbishop Sharp, 1679. Read June 1,1846 (printed In "Arcbieologia 

Scoliea," vol. iv. p. 409). 
Nolicefl respecting the Tnmult in Edinburgh on the Anniversary of St Qiles, 

Ist Sept 1G86, and the subsequent disposal of the Jewels and Kirk 

Werk, including the celebrated relique " The Arme Bane of Sonet 

OeilL" Read June 22, 1846. 
Inquiries concerning some of the Early Historical Writers of Scotland— No. a 

Mr John Colvilie, the supposed onthor of the "Historieand Life of King 

James the Sex t" Published by the Bannatyne Club in 1SS5. Bead 

Jan. 20, 1847 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. xiL p. 77). 
Continnation of Notices of John Colvilie. Bead Feb. 8, 1847. 
Original Deed, containing the " Rules of the Edinburgh School of St Luke," 

17S9, signed by the Members (29 in number), Painters or Lovers of 

Painting. Read May 24, 1847. 
An Account of tbe Names of some of the Penons who have Original Copies of 

our Covenants, " National and Solemn League," in US., written abont 

the year 1730 ; with Remarks. Read May 24, 1847. 
Copy of &u old Deed in the Scottish Language, dated at Kirkwaw (or Kirkwall) 

in Orkney, SOtb January 1438, from the original, in the possession of 

W. H. Fotheriughame, Esq., Kirkwall. Read May 24, 1847. 
A Decree ot Spulzie granted by the Lords of Coniuell to William Bruce of 

Symbister in Zetland, against Patrick Earl of Orkney in 1609 (the 
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original extract, signed by the Clerk fi^iater, waB exhibited by Captain 
Thomaa Fnteer, R.A., Portobello), accompanied with Remarks illnatra- 
tive of the proceedings and fote of the Earl of Orkney. Read Jan. 24, 
1848 (printed in " Arch^ologia Scotica," voL iv. p. 385). 

Notice of a Scheme projected in 1686, and confirmed by tiie Royal Warrant of 
King Jamea VIl. (which vaa exhibited), for weighing up and recovering 
Ships in the Scottish Seaa. Read March 13, 1848 (printed in " Arch»- 
ologia Scotica," vol. it. p. 421). 

Letters relatiTe to the Search for the Remains of the Qneen, Mary of Gaeldres, 
and their Removal to Holyrood Chapel. Read March 13, 1846. 

Notices of the Places of Sepultnre of the Royal Family of the Stuarts previous 
to the Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland. Read June 1, 
1848. 

Notices of Freemasonry for the QoTemment of the Freemasons, derived from 
the original MS. Code of Laws, enacted at the Palace of Holyrond and 
Falkland at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century. From the MS. 
Begister of St John's Lodge, Aitcheson's Haven. Read June 1, 1848. 

Remarks on the Choracter of Mary of Oneldree, Consort of King James IL 
of Scotland, in connection with an attempt t« determine the place of 
her interment in the Trinity College Church. Read Dec 18, 1848. 

An unpublished Letter of Horace Walpole to the Earl of Buchan, dated " Straw- 
berry Hill, November 5th, 1782." Read March 6, 1S49. 

Remarks on the Earlier Descriptions of lona, or Icolmkill, and on the present 
state of its Ancient Sculptured Monuments, suggested by a rec^t visit 
to that laland. Read Dec 10, 1849. 

Letter of James Earl of Perth, written in 1675, fnmishing a graphic picture 
of the predaloiy habits of the Highlanders at that date ; also an old 
Document, contuning an obligation by John Campbell, then prisoner 
under sentence of death, to undertake the office of executioner in the 
Stewartiy of Stratheam in 1675. Read May 6, 18&0. 

Reports on Excursions to East Lothian, &c. — No. 1. Preston Tower, Church 
of Pencaitland, and Wintoun House. Read Dec. &, 1650. 

Note on Pomona as the name of the Mainland of Orkney. Read Dec. 8, 1851 
(printed in " Proceedings," tuI. i. p. 16). 
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On the Slate of the Abbey Church of Holjitwd mbeequentlj to the Devuto- 
tiong cotnmitted by the EugUah Forces in the yenrs 1644 and 1547. 
Bead Dec 13, 185S (printed in " Proceedings," vol. i. p. 101). 

Notices of the Funeral of James, second Earl of Murray. Bead June 13, 1853 
(printed in " Proceedings," vol i. p. 191). 

A CoQtempotary Account of the Earl of Hertford's Second Expedition to Scot- 
land, and of the Ravages committed by the English Forces in September 
1545. From a manuscript in Trinity CoU^e, Ihiblin. Bead April 17 
1854 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. i. p. 271). 

Suggeations for a National Exhibition of Scottish Portraits in Edinburgh in 
the year 1850, including a communication on the sabject from Thoniaa 
Carlyle, Esq. Bend May 22, 1864 (printed in " Proceedings," vol 1. 
p. 284). 

On the Precent State of the Ruins of lona and their Preeerration. Bead Dec 
11, 1854 (printed in " Proceedings," vnL ii. p. 7). 

Suggestions for the Bemoml of St Margaret's Well, near Restalrig, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, to a more favourable site. Bead Dec 10, 1855 
(printed in " Proceedings," vol. ii. p. 143). 

Notice of the Death of Robert Rlackadcr, Archbishop of Gla^ow, during a 
f^lgrimoge to the Holy Land, in the year l&Oa Bead April 14, 1856 
(printed in " Proceedings," vol. iL p. 822). 

An Obituary and Calendar of Scottish Saints, extracted from the Martyrology 
for the uee of the Church in Aberdeen, a MS. of the Sixteenth Century. 
Read May IS, 1858 (printed in " Proceedings," vol iL p. 256). 

A few Remarks on the Fortraita of Sir William Wallace. Read Dec 15, 1800 
(printed in " Proceedings," vol it. p. 308). 

A Note on the subject of Protocol Books as conriected with Public Records. 
Read Feb. 16, 1857 (printed in " Proceediiwts," vol. ii. p. 350). 

luventar of Popish Trinkets gotten in my Lord Troquair's House, anno 168S ; 
all solemnlybumtat the OroBS of Peebles. With some Remarks. Bead 
June 8, 1857 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. ii. p. 454). 

Historical Description of the Altar-piece painted in the Beign of King James 
Til. of Scotland, belonging to Her Majesty, in the Palace of Holy- 
rood. Bead Nov. 30, 1857 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. iii. p. 8). 
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Note on tii« Birthplace of John Knox. Bead Jan. 18, 18UI (printed in " Pro- 
ceedings," voL iii. p. 07). 
Hietoricel Notices of the Family of King James I. of Scotland, chieSj from 

information communicated bj John Biddell, Esq., Adrooate. Kead 

MorchS, 1B68 (printed in " Proceedingg," voL iii. p. 87). 
Froposah for Cleaning and Lighting the City of Edinburgh (with original 

Signatures of a number of the princip&l Inhabitants) in the year 1T39. 

With Explanatory Bemaiks. Bead Dec. 12, 18S8 (printed in " Proceed- 
ings," vol. iiL p. 171). 
Ben Jonson in Edinburgh in the year 1618. Bead Feb. 16, I8&9 (printed in 

" Proceedings," vol. iii. p. 206). 
Contract between the City of Edinburgh and John MeiUe for a Chime of 

MoMcal B«11b, 1698. From the original, preserred in the Archives of 

the City of Edinburgh. -Bead Jan. 10, 1859 ((ainted in " Proceedings," 

voL iii. p. 196). 
Some Account of Lieutenant-Colonel William Uercer, author of " Anglin 

Specnlum; or, England's Looking-glaase." London, 1646. Bead Jan. 

», 1860 (printed in " Proceedings," voL iii. p. 341). 
Statement relative to the Removal of St Margarefa Well. Bead Feb. 13, 1860 

([H'inted in " Proceedings," vol. iv. p. 366). 
Concordia Facta inter Anglicos et Scotoe, 3d January 1322-83, commnnicated 

by Profeesor Munch (with Bemarks by Mr Laing). Read May SI, 1860 

(printed in " Proceedings," vol. iiL p. 4M). 
Historical Notices of the Provostry of Kirkheugh, St Andrews. Bead Feb. 11, 

1861 (printed in " Proceedings," voL iv. p. 76). 
Notice of " A Declaration t^nst the National Covenants of Scotland," with 

additional Notices and Bemarks on the National Covenants of Scotland. 

Bead May 13, 1661 (printed in " Proceedings," vol iv. p. 23a). 
A Betrospect of the History of the Society, being the Inaugural Address of the 

Vice-Preeident, delivered Dec 9, 1861. (Printedas subsequently revised 

and enlarged in " Archwoltfpa Scotica," voL v. pp. 1-44). 
Notice leepecting the Cross of Edinbuigh. Bead March Ifl, 1862 (printed in 

" Proceedings," voL iv. p. 420). 
Introductory Bemarks to Extracts from the Presbytery Becords of Dalkeith 

relating to the Parish of NewhatUe during the Incumbency of Mr 
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Robert LeightoD, 1641-1S63. Bettd April Id, 1S6S (printed in " Pii)- 

ceedingB," voL iv. p. 469). 
Renurks on the Ctuncter of Mary of Qneldrea, Contort of King James II. 

of Scotland, in connection with on attempt to deterniine the place of 

her intenncnt in Trini^ College Cbnich, Edinburgh. Read June 9, 

1808 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. iv. p. 566). 
Note respecting the Rojol Exchange, Edinbuigh, and the Original List of 

Snbecriben in 1702. Read June 9, 1862 (printed in " Proceedings," 

vol. IT. p. 093). 
Edinbuigh inEarlj Times, with Illustrations. Read Dec. », 1862. (Reserved 

for publication in the " Aichteologia Scotica.") 
Note relative to the Lt^am of Re«lalrig. R«ad April 13, 1863 (printed in 

" Proceedings," vol. v. p. 105). 
H«monndiitn respecting the Smellie Correapondeuce, presented to the Society 

by the Tnutees of the late John Smellie, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. Bead May 

11, 1883 (printed in " Proceedings," vol v, p. 120). 
Biographical Notice of Professor Peter Andreas Munch. Read Nov. 30, 1863 

(printed in " Proceedings," vol. v. p. 173). 
Notes relating to the Interment of King James III. of Scotland and his Queen, 

Margaret of Denmark, in the Abbey Church of Cambnskeuueth. Read 

Dea 12, 1864 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. vi p. 86). 
Notice respecting the Monument of the Regent Earl of Uunsj, now restored, 

within the Chinch of St Oiles, Edinbnrgh. Read Jan. 31, 1860 (printed 

in " Proceedings," vol. vi. p. 49). 
Notes relating to Mrs Esther (Langlois or) Inglis, the celebrated Caligraphiat, 

with an enumeration of manuscript volumes written by her between 

the years 1586 and 1624. Bead Dec. 11, 1865 (printed in " Proceedings," 

vol. vi. p. 284). 
Notes on the Restoration of the Shaft of the Old City Cross, Edinburgh. 

Read March 12, 1866 (printed in "Proceedings," vol. vi. p. 375). 
A Contemporary Account of the Battle of Flodden. From a MS. in the pos- 
session of the Author. Bead March 11,1867 (printed in " Proceedings," 

vol. vii. p. 141). 
Note on a Painted Ceiling in a house at Linlithgow. Read March 9, 1868 

(printed in "Proceedings," voL vii. p. 412). 
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An Aixouiit of the Scottish Paaller of A.n. 1566, coutaining the Psalms, Can- 
ticles, and Hymns, set to Moric in four parts, in the Manuscripts of 
Thomas Wode or Wood, Vicar of Sanctandrous. (With fac-sitnile plates.) 
Bead April 13, 1868 (printol in " Proceedings," vol. vli. p. 445). 

On the supposed " Missing School of Design " in the University of EdinbuTBh, 
1784. Read Jan. 11, I860 (printed in " Proceedings," toL vtii. p. 36). 

Introductory Note to an Account of St Columba's Abbej, Inchcolm, by 
Thomas Arnold. Read Jan. 11, 1869 (printed in "Proceedings," vol. 
Tiii. p. 46). 

A Brief Notice of an Ancient MS. of the Four Gospels, brought bom Abyssiuia 
and presented to the Society (with other M8S.}, by Captain Charles 
M'lnroy, Staff Service, Madras. Read Feb. 11, 1869 (printed in " Pro- 
ceedings," vol. viii. p. 02). 

Edinburgh in Early Times, with Illustratious. The Early Views both North 
and South of the City. Read May 8, 1871. (Noticed in "Proceed- 
ings," rol. ix. p. S23, and reserved for publication in " Archteologia 
Scotica.") 

Notice of an Original Privy Seal Docoment relating to the Invasion of Scot- 
laud by King Henry VII. in the year 1407. Read June 10, 1872 
(printed in " Proceedings," voL i%. p. 640). 

On Processions and other Public Ceremonials in Scotland prior to the Union, 
A.D. 1707. (With Illostrations.) Read May 12, 1873. 

An Account of the Funeral of George, First Marquess of Huntly, in June 
1636. Read June 9, 1673. (Reserved for "Aichteolo^ Scotica.") 

Introductory Note to a "Notice sur la vie de Jean Ramsay de Saint Audrew 
en Ecosse, Professeur a I'Universite de Turin, et Medecin de Charles 
III., Due de Savoie, par M. Aleiandre de Meana, Turin." Read June 
ft, 1873 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. i. p. 294). 

Historical Description of the Alltir-piece painted in the reign of King James 
III. of ScollaJid, belonging to Her Majesty, in the Palace of Holy- 
rood. A Supplemental Notice. Read June 9, 1673 (printed in " Pro- 
ceedings," vol. X. p. 310). 

Additional Notes concerning Alexander Gordon, A.M., author of the " Itiner- 
arium Septentrionale," 1726. Read Dec 8, 1871 (Supplementary to a 
paper by Dr Daniel Wilson, printed in " Proceeding*," vol x, p. 369.) 
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Mn Enkiae, I^y Oianga, in the Island ot St Hilda. B«ad June 8, I8T4 
(printed in " ProceedingB," voL i. p. 722). 

The FoiTest«T Monuments in the Ctrnrch of Corstorphine. With Drawings by 
W. P. Burton. Read Jan. 10, 1876 (printeil in •■ Proceedings," vol, xi. 
p. 36.3). 

A Notice of the Monument of William Carstarcs, Principal of the UniveTBity 
of Eldinbnigh, erected in 1727 and restored in 1876, with a copy of the 
Original Contract Read May 8, 1876 (printed in " Proceedings," toI. 
li. p. 525). 

An Episode in the Life of Mrs Rachel Erekine, Lady Orange, detailed by her- 
wlf in a Letter from St Eilda, January SO, 1738, and other Original 
Papers. [Supplementary to the previoas notice of June 4, 1874.) Read 
May 8, 1874 (printed in " Proceedings," vol. xi. p. 590). 

Notice of two Original Documents deposited in the Museum by the Trustees of 
the late Miss Agnes Black, Perth. Read Jan. 8, 1877 (printed in " Pro- 
ceedings,'' vol. xii. p. 63}. 

Inquiries respecting some of the Early Historical Writers of Scotland. (Sup- 
plementary to previous communications, 1846, &c.) Read Jan. 8, 1877 
(printed in "Proceedings," vol. xii. p. 72). 

Notice of two Original Documents, with Signatures exhibited to the meeting — 
I. The National Covenant, November 1638 ; IL The Common or Godly 
Band, December 1557. Read May U, 1877 (printed in " Proceedings," 
vol xii. p. 216). 

John Earl of Oowrie, and the Alleged Conspiracy at Perth, August 5, 1600. 
An Historical Inquiry, in two ports. Part Fitst — The King's Mani- 
festo ; or, " A Discourse of the Unnatural and Vile Conspiracie," &c., 
Edinburgh, 1600. R«id June 11, 1877. 

[" This first portion of the Historical Inquiry is reserved for the 
' Ardueologia Scotica,' vol. v. part ii. (now in the press), the author 
expecting that he will be able to complete the Inquiry and to lay it be- 
fore the Society during the present session."] — " Proceedings," vol. xii. 
p,311. 

Lady Qnuge in Edinburgh, 1730, Forming a Supplementary Notice to that 
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in tlie " Proceedings," vol lu, with a copj of the OrigiiuJ LeUer of 
Separation and Aliment addreined by Ladj Gmnge to her htuhand, 
now presentetl to the Society by Mr Spowart of Broomhead. (Printed 
in " Proceedings," vol. xii. p. 312.) 
Notices of John Duke of Landeidale and the Dispersion of liia Library and 
Correspondence. Bead May 13, 1878. (Not printed.} 

Andrbw Jbrvisb became a FeUow of the Society in 1870, having been 
elect«d a Coneaponding Member in 1855. Previously t« the latter date 
he had published his " History and Traditions of the lAnd of the 
Lindsays in Angus and Meoms, with Notices of AlyQi and Meigle " 
{1853, 8vo}, aad had also communicated several papers on various anti- 
quities of that district to the " Proceedings " of the Society. In 1861 he 
published his "Memorials of Angtis and Meams," a volume devoted 
to the elucidation of tlie early histoiy and antiquities of these two 
couDties. He was subsequently appointed Examiner of Itegisters in the 
Eastern Division of Scotland, extending from Aberdeenshire to Fifeshire 
inclusive, and as he was constantly travelling over this wide district his 
opportunities of observing and recording their antiquities were greatly 
increased. He became a frequent contributor to the " Proceedings " of 
the Society, and a generous benefactor to the Museum, allowii^ no oppor- 
tunity to slip of acquiring for preservation in the national collection any 
casual relic that might be discovered within his district He look a 
special interest in the sculptured stones and undeiground structures of 
the counties of Angus and Meama, and personally superintended the 
excavations of the curious one at Caimconan, of which he furnished an 
interesting account to the Society. His last published work was entitled 
"Epitaphs and Inscriptions (loja Burial Grounds and Old Buildings in 
the North-Eaat of Scotland, with Historical, Genealogical, and Anti- 
quarian Notes," Edinburgh, 1876, 4to, It is understood that a second 
volume of a similar character was in progress at the time of his death, 
and that he left materials with the necessary iostmctious for its com- 
pletion. Mr Jervise also left a number of bequests for the furtherance 
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of objects in vhich he took a special interest Among these there vas a 
beqneet in favour of the Society, the nature of which will be understood 
from the following extioct from the will, which ia dated 4th June 1877, 
and codicil thereto, dated 2d March 1878, which conveyed to trustees 
for the purposes therein mentioned his whole estate, heritable and mov- 
able, but in trust always for the following purposes, -viz.:—"Sevenihly, 
That, after providing as above, my aforesaid trustees oi trustee shall 
divide my whole estate (the house and garden in Chaoonry Wynd, 
Brechin, excepted) into seven equal parts, which shall become the pro- 
per^ in perpetuity of the managers or directors for the time being of 
the following institutions, &c, for the recognised purposes of each of 
which the interest of the moneys are to be applied, viz. 
(7.) The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and the Boyal Academy 
(Scottish) of Fainting, Sculpture, and Architecture shall have the seventh 
share between them — the former being bound to award the interest of 
its share annually to the writer (not a Fellow of the Society) of the best 
paper (illustrated) upon any object or objects of prehistoric antiquity in 
any part of Scotland, each county, island, or other notable district being 
taken up annually, as the Society may be pleased to announce to intend- 
ing competitors : — In like manner the Royal Scottish Academy shall be 
bound to bestow its share, or to withhold it for s year or two, provided 
nothing of real merit ia produced, in one or more prizes to the most 
deserving student or students (male or female) in either of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, wood engraving, or etehing." 

After directing the disposal of the house and garden in Chauoniy 
Wynd, there is the following clause : — "I have also to request that, on 
the death of the aforesaid annuitants, and the sale of the Southesk Street 
house and garden, the principal sums and other moneys shall be equally 
divided into leven parts, and distiibuted accordingly to the institutions, 
&c, above named: Further, that these bequests shall be each dis- 
tinguishod by the name of the ' Chalmers-Jervise Bequesta.' " 

The codicil, in so far as it relates to the above bequest, is of the follow- 
ing tenor : — " I, Andrew Jervise, designed in the above, hereby will and 
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require, that instead of seven parte, my estate shall be divided into eigJU 
partt, the eighth to be paid over to aod vested by the Directors of the 

Brecbin Mechanics' Institution. 

this sud eighth share to participate in any benefit {tbe same as the others) 
tliat may arise from the fall of annuities, £c." 

HoBBRT Horn, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, became a Fellow of 
the Society in 1852, was elected a member of Council in 1873, and mode 
Vice President in 1876. Mr Horn was for many years a member of the 
Board of Trustees fur Manufactures in Scotland. In conjunction with 
Mr Laing he conducted the negotiations with the Faculty of Advocates, 
which resulted in the purchase from them of the SuUierland CoUectian 
of Coins in 1873. 

IJeut^Colonel Joitathan Forbes Leslie, of Hothie-Norman, became 
a Fellow of the Society in 1861. He took a warm interest in the objecis 
of the Society, and is well known as the author of the work entitled the 
" Early Races of Scotland and their Monuments," issued in 1866 by 
Edmonston and Douglas, in two vols. 8vo, with numerous illuatra- 



The Secretary then read to the meeliog the Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees, approved by the Council, and ordered to he transmitted 
to the Lords of H.M. Treasury, as follows : — 

Ahmdal Rbpokt of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to the 
Honourable the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland, 
for the year ending 30th September 1876. 

During the poet year the Museum has been open as formerly, except 
during the month of November, when it was closed as usual for cleaning 
and re-arrangement. 
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TIlis following table allows the number of visitors for each month 
during the year, diBtin^ishing between day viEitors and visitors on the 
Saturday eveningB, vii. : — 



Uwiai. 


Vureo-. 


ZYMnnat. 


TOTAU 




6,766 
7,31B 
17,172 
8,B27 
4,019 
4,S07 
6,84* 
8,880 
17,440 
17,138 
8.068 


602 

1.276 

848 

733 

864 

497 

601 

S83 

1,138 

1,302 

951 


6,267 
8,6M 
18,020 
4,6«0 
4,SS0 
4.804 
7,646 
9,672 
18,673 
18,436 
0,009 




Junuy 






April 
















100,770 


B.689 


110,889 




PrevioM Year.... 


109,843 


10,293 


119,680 


Dectcaaa 1 8,673 


704 


9,277 



This decrease is partly due to the general depiessioD of trade and 
consequent diminution in the number of excursion trains from provincial 
towns ia the summer time, and partly also to the street operations in 
front of the building obstructing the access to the Museum durii^ the 
months of August and September. 

During the year 176 articles of antiquity have been presented to the 
Museum, and the donations to the Libiary amount to 132 volumes of 
books or pamphlets. 

In addition b) these donations, five separate collections of special 
interest and value have been presented during the year, viz.; — 

1. A Collection, bequeathed by the late Jamea Drummond, R.S.A., 

one of the Curators of the Museum, consisting chiefly of engraved 
Highland Powder Horns, Arms, and Ornaments. 

2. A Collection of Relics from a Scpalchrol Cairn of the Brome Age 
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at Colleesie in Fife, preeented by Mr WiUiam Wallace of Kewton 
of Colleaaia. 

3. A Collection of Arms, Oraamente, and other Relics from two None 

Graves of the Viking Period at BalUnaby, lalay, pre&euted by Mr 
William Campbell of Ballinaby. 

4. An extensive Collection, comprising 173 objects of human work- 

msDship, with a repreaentative selection of the Osseous Bemains 
discovered during the excavations of a Cave at Borneee, Kirk- 
cndbrightehire, presented by Mr Adam J, Come, F.S.A, Scot, ou 
the part of the Exploration Committee. 
6. A large and valuable Collection of Drawings of Sculptured Stones, 
Arms, and Ornaments, and other Antiquities, by the late James 
Dnunmond, purchased at the sale of the Drummond Collection by 
the aid of the subscriptions of members of the Society, and pre- 
sented to the National Collection by the Committee of Sub- 
scribers. 



December 9, 1878. 

JOHN R. FINDLAT, Esq., Vice-President, in the Cliair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentleman was elected a 
Corresponding Member, viz.: — 

Col. the Hon. J. R Fikdlat, LLD., D.C.L., FlnlayBton House, 
Killanniog, Penneylvania. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donore : — 

(1.) By John T. Pickbtt, Esq., Councillor-at-law, Washingtoa 
Forty-three Arrow-Heade, chiefly of chert and quartz, one Spcar-head, 
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thiee nnfiDJahed Arrow-Heads of eimilar stone, and three Fragments of 
Pottery ; found in the State of WaaMugton, U.S. 

A Fai Ute Arrow-Hood made of a knifo-blade of ateel, with part of the 
shaft, showing the mode of fixing on the head. 

Mr Pickett, in a letter to Ur Anderson, thoe describes these specimens, 
giving at the same time the following interesting porticnlara: — 



MODERN USB OF ARROWS BT I] 

Mr Pickett says : — " My esteemed correspondent, Mr Peter Muir, 15 
Bernard Terrace, has sent me your interesting paper on ' Flint Arrow- 
Heada in the Shaft ; ' and, although aware that there is a great number 
of 'flint chips' in the Museum in your charge, I indulge the belief that 
additional specimens would not be unacceptable to you. I shall, there- 
fore, send you by mail — (1) A lot of stone arrow-beada, punches, Ac., 
found in this immediate vicinity ; (2) some fragments of potteiy found 
in the same locality ; (3) a lot of flint arrow-heads, from Kentucky ; 
(4) a Put Ute Indian arrow-head (steel) in the shaft. I send this 
latter as a specimen of the kind of arrow mentioned on your page 511 
(" Proceedings," vol. XL p. 511) — except the metallic head, made, probably, 
from an old knife-blade. The reed part of this arrow is about 27 inches 
lon^ and the hardwood insertion 7 inches — in all, 34 inches. It is a 
carious thing that these Indians, as well as some other mounted ones of 
the plains, use these very lengthy missiles with bows of only some 4^ feet 
These arrows weighing, bead and all, only flvensixthB of an ounco. I 
have converted a number of them into flighting arrows for my own 
archery, putting a common bodkin point on them in place of the Indian 
head. Captain John Smith described these arrows as used by the Indians 
of Virginia 270 years ago ; and it is a curious reflection that, although 
the Indians since obtained homes and were obliged to reduce the length 
of their bows—originally 7 and 8 feet long, they (many of them) still 
adhen to the ' cloth-yard shaft,' for they are sometimes of full 36 inches. 
The Comanches, however, are satisfied with an arrow of the moderate 
length of 24 or 25 inches. I spent some months, a great many yean 
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ago, with a band of these ' Bedoaias of the Plaino,' and it was from 
thmi that I received my firet instruction in archery, and I still have 
bona, arrows, a shield, Ac., obtained from them at that time. A cheer- 
ful set of gentlemen and good aichen ; but I prefer the venerable Peter 
Muir aa a preceptor in toxophily — even at the dietanoe of 3000 milea 1 

" I make no doubt that you are well informed as to ^e history of the 
XoTth American savage. They were quite numerous in these tide-water 
regions, but have left no moniunenta, as have done the ' mound builders ' 
further west and south. Stone implements abound hereabout, and there 
are many great collections, public and private, in this country. Keaist- 
ing the 'corroding tooth of Time,' they lewatd any one who may take 
the pains to search for tiiem. True it is, unfortunately, that the plough, 
the hoe, the iron heel of the horse makes sod havoc amongst them ; but 
many perfect specimens are still found hereabout, in fields that have 
been cultivated 150 years and more. My compamons and I easily 
discover scores of them in an excursion of a few hours' duration, and 
they have been unearthed in this manner for several generations. Jndge, 
then, what a prodigious quantity there must have been originally ! I 
have 500 or GOO ftom a few acres on the htUe Island of Analostan, which 
is less than a mile distant, in a straight line, from my house. That spot 
was undeniably the site of quite a populous village ages aga Spp-ar- 
heads, axes, hatchets are still turned up by the plough. 

" Tlie traders supply the Western Indians with iron arrow-heads by 
the barrel, so to apeak; but many bands of the wilder ones still use 
stcne. 

"I may without presumption venture to assist you a httle in the 
matter treated of in the latter part of your paper before me, namely, tho 
manufacture of arrow-shafts, or utelet, as they are called by the flotchers, 
bowyers, and aichere. We have just seen how the Indians of the Plains 
use their indigenous reeds, but it may surprise you to learn that the best 
arrows are made of the ahoote, or ' suckers,' of the dogwood (Comtu, or cor- 
nelian cherry), a tree abounding on the greater part of the North American 
continent. The Indians take the shoots, strip off the bark, and roast 
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them over a alow fire, Btraightening them occaaionally between their strong 
teeth. Even those who have plenty of good tools, and whit« carpenteia 
to uutniot them, prefer these ' dogwood splinte ' to shifts made of the beet 
heart of hudwood. Even the bit of wood of the Pai Ute epecimen is of 
that (dogwood), and you will readily see that it is a ' shoot,' oi ' sacker,' 
by the pith in it. Of course the Indians, both wholly savage and half- 
civilised, use whatever comes to hand in the manufacture of thnir arrows, 
llie Stone Age people of the British Islands had no sub-tropical or 
temperate zone reeds, possibly no dogwood, and consequently were 
obliged to make ' self arrows by the process so lucidly described by you. 
And so did our Stone Age gentlemen. I send you two or three small 
'spokeebaves' or scrapers, one or two knives, and ditto punches. AH 
of theee they fitl«d to wooden handles. The bluish-tinted arrow-heads 
(two) are of my own manufacture oat of lumps of slag. Strike one piece 
of slag against another in the plane of its crystals (if it be a crystalline 
substance), and when you obtain a flake to suit you, work it into the 
desind shape by dint of pressure with a piece of bone, ivory, hardwood, 
or bnckhom. Ilie Indians used the latter. 

"Trusting you will kindly accept my trifling contribution, I am, &c." 

" With reference to my letter of yesterday, 1 found when about -ia 
mail the little parcel of ' flint chips ' that it was over weight, and so I 
had to 'bleed' it before sending ofil But I send those extracted to-day, 
adding a few more. Among the specimens is a quartzoee pebble, which 
it is plain is now merely a core from which flakes for arrow-heads have 
been chipped. I say a 'pebble,' by reason of there being a portion of 
the origiual polished surface left I have many euch — all very expres- 
ave. The object wnpped in a bit of purple paper is, to my mind, one 
of the knobs with which the aborigines were wont to stud their war-clube. 
The other oljects speak for themselves. One of them is almost a 
foc-eimile of fig. 8, page 51 2, of your little pamphlet before me — a ' scraper. ' 

" I mentioned in my letter of yesterday that there were probably no 
reeds in Great Britain which wouhl answer for arrow-shafts. Also, that 
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I was not infonued of thero being any dogwood {dmtui) in yout Islands. 
Last evening I took up Chambera's ' Encjcloptedia,' aod, under the head 
of 'Bows and Arrows,' read, to my great amazement and discomfiture, 
that the andent Brilains used for arrDW-shafts ' reeds and comelwood ! ' 
But, are there any leeda in Britain with sufficient ailex on the surface to 
^ye them the requisite hardness, stifTness, and polish for arrow-shafts 1 
And, by the way, just here I most venture to rectify a slight error in 
your paper, page 511. The main objects of the Indians in mulcing 
those ' footed ' arrows are, firet, the hardneta requisite to carry the metallic 
or stone point ; second, weight at that extremity, for I have seen hundreds 
of those arrows with the merest scraps of stone by way of point ; but, 
third, and most important, mayhap, that arrangement of the shaft was, as 
you say, that the miyor part of the shaft might be withdrawn and the 
point left in the wound. Your mode of putting it would leave the 
uninitiated to suppose that the object of the Indian was to leave the 
point in the wound and secure only the better part of the shaft. True, if 
it were game that he had killed, he could eosUy recover the point by 
dissecting the animal But what the noble red man does (if he has time, 
t.^, if his scalp be not in danger then and there), is to push the arrow 
through the slain foe, or quarry, and pullii^ it apart in the body of the 
defunct, he withdraws, in opposite directions, both ports, thereby saving 
the arrows tminjured, which, especially the feather end, is quite an object 
to him, whether he bo on the wai-paCh or on a mere hunting party. Of 
course, to shove the entire arrow through the way in which it entered 
would greatly injure the feather, both by the rudeness of the operation 
08 well as by blood-wetting — and we all Icnow how stiff dried 
blood i& 

" I trust the little articles sent you may prove acceptable." 

(2.) By Alexander Laino, LL.D, F.8.A. Scot., Newburgb. 
Polisher, being an oblong pebble of reddish quartz, 4 inches in length 
and 2 inches in diameter, slightly marked on one side by ose. Found on 
the fiwm of Achinbady, Alvah, Banfiahire. 
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(3.) By Chableb Watson, £aq.,'F.S.A. ScoL 
Copper Matrix (cast) of the Seal of the Buigh of the Canongate, found 
on the estate of Marchmont, near Dunse, in 1830. The cast measufea 
1} inchee diameter and less than an eighth of an inch in thickness, and 
bears in the centre the figure of the hart witli the cross between its homs 
and a St Andrew's cross over ite back. Round the border is the inscrip- 
tion, b' bvsoi vici canonioorv mokabtkrii banote cbtcis. 

(i.) B7 Rev. Jambs Gahmack, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot 
Stone Ball, with ornamented projecting discs, arranged as four larger 
and equal-sized discs grouped round a smaller one, as seen in several of 
these balls figured by Dr John Alexander Smith in his paper on this 
class of objects, in the " Proceedings," vol. xi. p. 29. This ball is made of 
clay slate, and the discs are ornamented with a pattern of small knobs 
ranged in concentric circles. The boll measures 2J inches diameter. 

(5.) By Georos Huhtsr Thoks, Esq., Sheriff of Orkney and 
Shetland, F.S.A. Scot 
Broken Portion of a Yessel of Bed Sandstone, smooth internally, and 
about an inch in thickness, fonnd in the middle of the Fair Isia 
A Turf Spade, 3 feet 3 inches long, witli cross-handle 3 feet long. 

(6.) By WiujAM Taap, Esq. 
Small Silver Medal engraved by Simon de Pass, after Hilliard. 
Obverse, Portrait of James VI and the inscription : Give tht jddobmbntb 
God unto the Kiko ; reverse. Portrait of Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles I., and the inscription : And thy Riobtkoubhesb unto the 
King's Sonne. 

(7.) By E. W. Cochran-Patrick, Esq., F.S.A. Scot, the Author. 
Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland. Collected by R VT, 
Cochran-Patrick of Woodsido. 4to. Edinburgh, 1878. 
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(8.) By Thomas Bonnah, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Aathor. 
The Past of Art in Scotland. Small 4to. Edinburgh, 1878. 

(9.) By Jahbb Macadam Htetop, Eaq., F.S,A, Scot 
Three Maps of the district round Nineveh. In cloth cnsea. 

(10.) By the Rev. B. H. Blacker, the Author. 
Monumental luscnptions in the Church of Cheltenham. Privately 
printed. 4 to. 1877. 

(U.) By Gboboe Harlbt, F.R.S., the Author. 
The Aulil Kirk o' Haddington, &c 12mo. Haddington, 1S7B. 

(12.) By Dr Jambs Cox, Sydney, 
New South Wolee, through SirC. Wy- 
ville Thomson, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot 

Slab of Sandetone, cut from the 
roof of a cave in Australia, and shov- 
ing the mark of a hand with the 
fingers outepread. In exhibitiug this 
curious specimen to the meeting, Sir 
^^'yville Thomson gave an explana- 
tion of the mode in which the mark 
of the hand was produced. Most of 
the native tribes, be said, had tribe 
marks, one of which is known as the 
tf Sandstone '^ band. At their meetings held in 
the cavee, one places his hand on 
the roof with its fingers outspread, and the others, who arc chewing 
ehwnam, spit the limy matter on and around the hand, and wliile the part 
which is covered by it remains of the original red colour of the rock, the 
surrounding stone is whitened by the deposit of carbonate of lime. In 
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the some cave were tiguree of animals made with chaired stick. This hand 
was cut out of the cave with great difficulty b; Dr Jomee Cox, a native 
of Edinburgh, who is settled there, and giveu to Sir Wyville that it 
might be preserved in Edinburgh; and Sir Wjrville had great pleasure in 
now fulfilling Dr Cox's desire by presenting the specimen to the Society, 
to be preserved in their etiinological collection. 

There were also exhibited : — 

(1.) By John A. Stbwabt, Esq., Glasgow Paper Mills. Glasgow. 

Lion Figure of Brass, Lar)^ Mortar (weighing 41 1 lbs.) of similar 
metal, and an Implement of Iron, probably a Lock, ornamented with a 
peculiar kind of filagree-work of iron wire. 

(2.) By John WHrra, Esq. of Netherurd, F.S.A. Scot. 
Two Lion-shaped Ewers of Brass. 

(3.) By Alzz. Harvet, Esq., Glasgow. 
Don-shaped Ewer of Brass. 

(4.) By W, J. Arhstbono, Esq., Fairlie, Largs. 
Lionnshaped Ewer of Brass, found with a Three-legged Pot of Bronze 
or BrasA, in an ancient Canoe in the Loch of Kilbirnie, Ayishire. 

(5.) By J. J. MoiBHBAD, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
Lion-shaped Ewei of Brass or Bell-metal from Germany, the property 
of Messrs Mackay, Cunningham, & Co. 

(6.) By the Most Honourable the MARQUEsa of Bdtk, F.S.A. Scot 
Gilt' Ewer of Brass in the form of a Lioness. 

[For descripliona and figures of these curious vessels, see the subsequent 
paper by Mr Anderson,] 

The following Communications were read : — 
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DUNADD, GLASSABY. ARGYLLSHIRE ; THE PLACE OF INAUGURATION 
OP THE DALBIADIC KINGS. By Capt. F. W. L. THOMAS, B.N., 
V.'F. 8 A. Soot. 

It ifl not generally known that there ia an engiavure of s foutmark on 
the lop of Punadd, which most probably indicatea the place of mauguis- 
tioa of the kings of Argyll 

The parish of Kilmartin, during BUnuner and autumn, is indeed " a 
smiling land," where moorland, hiils, forests, fields, riyers, and maish, 
together form landscapes of great beauty ; and it likewise abounds in 
pro-historic and medinval monuments. Amoi^ the most interesting is 
Dunadd, which is upon the boidet of the puish; it was submitted to a 
minute inspection, and it was then that my companion, the Ber, M. 
Macphail, obeeired the rock-ongroved footmark, which, however, is 
locally well known to those who take an interest in antiquarian subjects ; 
and, it is also noted on the Otduance Map, sheet clx. as a " Trovigk." 

Dunadd, proa Doon-att^ and written Dunad, Dunatt, Dunat, in the 
Irish Annals, and which translated would be Add Castle, takes its name 
from the river Add.^ The river Add is generally accepted as representing 
the Gaelic AvOviinn Fhada (where the M is silent), and meaning the 
Long River.* Dunadd ia also called Dun Motiaidk, i.e.. Bog-castle, 

' Iq 13S3 Afenad (in North Knapdale) is named. Or. Pr. vol. iL part 2, p. -11. I 
c«Dnat identif; it ; it ia posaibl; hj Loch Swejn. 

' This etymology ia not qnit« aatiafactory. It is not called Amhainn Fhada by 
the ioliabiUnts, nor can I find it bo n-ritten ; the Irish anualiats write neither Fh nor 
the terminal a; and I alionld expect a long rirer to be callvd Amhainn itliAr. I 
have giveu leasooB elsewhere for aappoaiug that Aayyott roTofioB MttoAal doea not 
mean tlie uoalli of the Iiong River, but the moutli of the river Lochy, in Lianhe 
Loch (the real name of whick ia Linne Dnbh — the Dark Gulf). (Proc S. A. Scot, 
vol. xi, p. 202.) But the river is certainly, by comparison, long ; sevfrol lakes are 
called liooh Fad, not Fada ; and " Hacvurich tells ol John Lord of the Isles, that be 
went to Mac CiiiliQ (Clunpbell), and gave him all that lay belweeu ^Mui'iih Fhatla 
and AUna Sionack, at Braigk Chinntire, i.e., neck of Kintyre orTarbertj that is, 
he gave him, as vre know from charters, Koapdale."— If. F. Skene. 
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wMch is very appropriate, aa it forms the most conspicuoas object iu 
MonaJh Mdr, in modem Gaelic Mdtae Mhdr, i.e., the Great Bog, or Mosa 
of CrinaiL Malcolm mac Kenneth (a.d. 1005-1034)^ is called in the 
Albanic Bnan At Moaaidh, i.e.. King of Monadh, which is explained as 
referring to Dun Monoidh, in Lorn.* Dun Monaidfa, appears oa the re- 
sidence of King Eochodh Boidhe,' who died a.d. 629 ; * and one of the 
fabulous ancestois of Macleod is " Monach Mor, from whom Dun Mon- 
naigh is named."' Again, Moni is said to have been a N'oiwegian 
prince who landed in the district of Criuan, and is commemorated in the 
Pass of Moni ; ' here there is an amusing confusion between the Gaelic 
Mdine = & peat-moes, and Moffnwt, in Gaelic, Manie, King of Norway, 
In the tale of Deirdri, Dun Monaidh '' is named, as well as the neigh- 
bouring Don Treoin,* now Duutroon. Bishop Caiawell's Gaelic Prayer- 
book* bears to have been printed at "Dun Edin, whose other name is 
Dun Monaidh." Now Edinburgh was never called Dun Monaidh, but 
the Carswell family were settled in Kilmartin, and Bishop Carswell him- 
self was also rector of that parish, so that Dun Monaidh — Dunadd would be 
more familiar to him than Dun Edin, and he has confused the two together. 

The Moss of Crinan, or Mditw Mhdr, is a large flat, containing three or 
four square miles ; it is but fifteen or twenty feet above the mean level 
of the sea, and, during winter, is frequently inundated by the Add, which 
Sows along the east side of Dunadd. 

Dunadd is situated one mile to the westward of Kilmichael Inn, and 
one and a half mile to the northward of the inn at Camban on the Crinan 
Canal : it rises abruptly from the plain, ^^ and is a small conoidal— or 

' Celtic Scotl«nd, vol. p. 3S4. • S. 8. A. Invemess-Kbire, p. 45. 

" Todd'a Ncnnios, p. 285. ^ OaeL Soc Trans, vol. i. p, 118. 

■ Battle of Mngh Ratli, p. M. * Ibid. p. 108. 

' Cbroti. Picts sad Scots, p. 317. * Beprint, Edinburgh, 1878. 

* Via. Jour. Arch. vol. ii. p. 100. 

'* The R«T. B. J. Heplctom states that abont twcntj-Bre jnn ago, when jiUntlati 
was being done on the estate of Foltalloch, it was considered, vlth great good taate, 
that the rough bold outlines of Dunadd were more impresiiTe in their natara] condi- 
tion tlian if the hSl were covered with trees. 
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rather from some aapecta, a eaddk-backed — hill, whose base is about 200 
yards in diameter, and height 176 feet. The face of the hill is broken, 
CT^gy, and precipitous on the son^-weet, oorth-west, and northern sidee, 
and it could thei« be easily made imassalUble by filling ap the gape with 
masonry ; which, however, does not now exist The south-east side of the 
hill is steep and craggy at the base, becoming more so as we proceed up- 
wards, till, at the height of 120 or 130 feet, advantage has been taken of 
an escarpment on which to found a wall of defence.^ The wall abuts 
against a perpendicular crag on the north side, and, enclosing a hotse- 
shoe-shaped area, again abuts against a crag on the south-west The wall 
is a complete ruin, bat on the south aide the foundation stones for 8 or 
10 yards are tn t&u ; they are large undressed blocks, one of them is 6 
feet long; elsewhere, the stones of which the vail was built are small, 
avenging a cubic foot 

The poiti or gateway, faces the south-east, and is formed by a 
straight, narrow, natural gap or ravine; it is about 9 feet broad 
and 17 yards long, enclosed by perpendicular native rock from 8 
to 10 feet high, and over which there was, no doubt, a roof, 
on which the defending wall was carried. The gateway has a steep 
incline. 

The area, or court, which may be regarded as a broad terrace, is very 
broken and uneven, and encumbered by huge ice-bome blocks; it is 
approximately 66 yards from north to south, and 45 yards broad. 
No rain of ancient masonry was visible ; but on the north side, close to 
the wall, there is a large well, which is, no doubt, fed b; a spring. 
Tradition tells that the water in the well used to ebb and flow with 
the tide, and also that the well was intentionally filled up, to prevent 
accidents.' 

The west side of the area is protected by the apex of the hill, which 
was also the acropolis, or citadel of the dAn. It is of small extent, 
perhaps 30 x 12 yards; it is generally secured by upright crags, which 

■ See Sheet CIX. Ord. (9 incli) Ma;) of Scotland. 

I Handbook for Arddshitig, Criiien, Loch-Avc, and I'osa of BianJir, p. 40. 
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were Burmoaiited by a wall, through which, on the east side, was the 
entrance by a natural gap — a continuation of that used for a gateway to 
the aiea below. The area of the citadel is formed by two rocks with 
a gap between ; that on the south side is the highest, and the growth of 
nettles indicates an enriched eoiL About 10 oi 12 feet below, and to the 
northward of, the highest point. Hie living rock 
ia smooth, flat, and bare of sward, and in it is 
engraved a depression of a footmark,' not of a 
naked foot, but such as would be made when 
the foot is clothed by a thick stockii^ or aiaran 
(gee woodcut). The engravure is for the right 
foot ; and it exactly fitted my right boot. The 
footmark is sunk half an inch deep, with per- 
pendicular sides, the surface is smooth or 
polished, and the outline is regular. (It is not 
likely to remain so long, so that a cast of it is 
desirable.) It has probably been sheltered by 
the turf tUl recently. The footmark is 1 1 inches 
long, nearly 4} inches broad where broadest, 
and 3^ inches across the heel When a person 
. , ■11. v- I I - iL J ■ 1. 1 1 Footnmrk cat in the toclt on 

stands with his foot in the depression, he looks uunidd, Argyllghire (11 
a little easterly of north. About four yards '"'^^'^ long), 
southward from the footmark is a smooth -polished and circular rock- 
basin cut in the living rock ; it is II inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep.* 

■ " There is on the top of Dunadd & mark th&t Btrikes me as being iutereating ; it 
is like a largo ue.hcad, or« rough outline of a foot. My impresaion ie that it may 
have been tha spot on which the chief would place his foot when succeeding to the 
headship of his tribe. The footmark was always considered among the people here 
as ■ mould for an aie-htad, and I was ntther langhed at for suggeating an inaugu- 
rating stone." — Rev. R J, MapUtim. > 

■ The qnestioD of the meaning and n«e of rock-bMins la a large one. Some, both 
those that are portable and those (onk in tlie living rock, were nndonbtedly used for 
shelling barley. One fonnd in the ruin* of a chapel at Healista, Uig, Lewis, is 
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It is strange that Suiuuld is not named in either Statistical Account of 
Glassaiy, bat the obtrusion of the Northmen has probably obliterated all 
tiadition of its importance. It was fint rec<^;mBed by Mr Skene aa the 
capital of Balriada, and a drawing of it, made by James Skene, Esq. of 
Bubifllaw, bean date 29th July 1833. In a lecture at Foltalloch in 1850, 
Mr W. F. Skene brought the subject before his audience, and from that 
time Dunadd baa been properly appreciated. 

An account of the Dalriadic Scots or kingdom of Argyll will be found 
in "Celtic Scotland ;" it must suffice to mention here that in A.D. 498 
the Scots of Dalriada, i.e., from the Route, — the present north-western 
part of Antrim, — crossed to Alba and settled in Islay and Kintyre, from 
whence they conquered the districts of Cowal, Argyll, and Lom, and 
established the kingdom of (Scottish) Dalriada ; tUl, in a.d. 711, they 
ceased to exist as a separate kingdom, having maintained their conquests 
and independence for 243 years. 

inferred to bes font (a» voodcnt). It ii bo oral depreadon, 14x7 ins., and H 
Ins. deep, sunk in % rode, nnnhaiied boalder of whinslone, 20 x 16 ins. on Uie 
upper face, and about 10 ins. tttick ; it it now 
at LewB Caitle. Tliere are three rocb-bwiiu in 
a Tour on the upper edge or aide of a flagstone 
which forma part of a cromlech in the cemetery 
of the Uackenzies of Coul, Bow-ahire. All of 
these, at an; riLte, could hold floid. But rock- 
buinB are alio aunk in the vertical faces of 
standing atonsa, ai at Fodderty, Koag-shire, 
where there are two on opposite sidea of ■ mono- 
lith iu the charchyanL These lioUowa certainly 
Buggeat some form of consecration which ranat 
be anppoeed to have been performed before the 
stone was erected, and that at Foddetty may have been turned over and "twice 
Ueased." — C/.8aJ. Simpson's " Archaic Sculpturings. " 

The Rev. R. J. Hapleton remarks, " Such basins are (or were) very common about 
here ; sometimes on a rock, sometimes in a large boulder. On one of the ielanda 
near Loch Craignish thera are three or fonr of these rock-baaina. Again, on the banks 
of Loch HielzisbHr, North Knapdale, there is one ; and 1 have seen several on loose 
block* in various parts. The people here say that they were luade and used as mor- 
tftn to separate the husk from the barley." 
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Dusadd vaa bedeged in a-d. 683,' and ^ain in a.d. 736 ; for in that 
year it is told in the ADoala of Ti^eamach, that Angns Mac Fergus, King 
of the Picta, devastated the »^on of Balriada, took Dnnad, burnt Greio, 
and put Dondgall and Feredach, the tiro sons of Selbaiche [king of Dal- 
riada] in chains.* The same events an not«d in the Annals of Ulster," 
where Dunad ia written Donat (as it is at present pronounced). The 
Cteic ' is ptobably Cowal, for it is called in the tract on the Soots of 
Dalriada " Crioh Comgaill," t'.A, the territory of ComgalL* 

But if there is but little notice of Dunadd in authentic history, there is 
no want of it in romance ; for in the ancient story of the Battle of Magh 
Bath, Cougal Claen, King of Ulster, having been served with a hen's 
egg instead of one from a goose, at a feaat given by Donal Mac Aedh, 
King of Ireland, took great offence and became a lebel Conga], wishing 
to raise an army, crossed otof to Alba, and came to Dun Monaidh 
(Donadd), where Eochaidh Buidhe, King of Alba (rect6, King of Dal- 
riada), had aasembled his nobles. Congal met the king's sage and poot, 
Dubhdiadh (pron. Du-jea) the Druid, outside of the asaembly. After 
salutations, Congall went to inform King Eochaidh of his business, who 
told Congall that he could not go to Ireland himself, but that he would 
send his four sons. Congall went to visit the sons; they contended 
among themselves as to which of them should entertain him. Congall 
was sorry for this, and consulted the Druid about it Dubhdiadh advised 
Congall to say that he would stay with him who should get the regal 
cauldron from the king's house. This was a magic cauldron, called Caire 
Ainsiean, which most have beeu exceedingly valuable in hard times, for 
no matter how much or how little was put into it to be boiled, there was 
always enough for everybody. Each of the sons sent his wife to borrow 

' Aon. Uls. Chran. Picta and Boots, p. SSI. Caltic Scot vol. i. p. 264. 
' Cbron. PicU and Scota, p. 76. Celtic Scot vol. i. p. 290. 

• Ibid. p. 867. 

* " I do Dot think the identificatiiHi of Crric with the word Crich tenable; the for- 
met is a proper name, and apparently e Dan, bat the latter is a general word, mean- 
ing any 'diatricL'" — W. F. Skene, 

*aid.p. 814. 
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tiw canldron. Aedh's wife claimed it becaiue her husband never refused 
anything to anybody; his hospitality exceeded that of all the work). 
Congall Menn'a wife wanted it because her husband obtained victory in 
eveiy battle, and got plunder. Then Donald Brec sent Ma wife, who 
tJiought to get it because her husband was a good ruler, and so genetoua 
that if Sliabh Monaidh (the hill of Dnnadd) were made of gold, he would 
distribute it in one hour. The wife of Suibne thrai went for the cauldron, 
and cUimed it on account of her husband's hoepltality. For in 

The hoose of Suibne, 

Suibne, son of Eochaidb Buidhe, 
The number which fit it standing 
Would not if sitting. 

And tbose who find room sitting 
Would not if lying. 
One man witb the share of four, 
Four around the bed of each man. 

One hundred goblets, one hundred cnpc^ 

One hundred hogs, and one hundred joints. 

And one hundred silver vessels 

Are yonder in the middle of his house. 

But they were all refused, for King Eochaidb, by the advice of his 
Druid, determined himself to feast the host of Alba and the King of 
Ulster, — about which he could have no difficulty, having such an accom- 
modatii^ kitchen utensil On the morrow Dnbhdiadh and tha other 
Dmida were directed to foretell the reault of an expedition against the 
King of Erin ; and the Druids predicted misfortune. Nevertheless the four 
sons of Eocbaidh Bnidhe and the boat of Alba, went with Congall Claen 
to Erin, where they were all slain at the Battle of Magh Bath, excepting 
Dubhdiadh the Druid, " who swam across to Scotland without ship or 
barque, with a dead hero tied to his leg." * 

< Battle of Hsgli Bath, p. 321. 
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In the romantic Ule of the "Death of the Childron of Usnaoh," 
Deiidii, the heroine, after their decapitation, makes the following lament, 
which is not without poetic merit : — 

Faiewell eait to Alba from me, 

Delightful the sight of her harboon and valet ; 
Where the soiu of Umach ponued the chase ; 
Delightful to sit o'er the prospect of her cliffs. 

On a day when the nobles of Alban were feasting, 
And the sons of Usnacb, deserving of love, 
To the danghtar of the lord of Dun Trtoin,' 
Naisi gave a kisa unknown. 

He sent her a frisking roe, 

A hind of the forest, with a fawn at its foot. 

And he passed to her on a visit, 

On his return from the host of /nM«r ^im.* 



What wonder that I have fondness 

For the regions of Alba of smooth way ; ^ 
Safe was my husband among them ; 
Mine own were her steeds and her gold.* 

Further on the sons of Usnach are doacribed as — 

Three dragons of I>un Monaidh, 

The three heroes &am the Bad Branch ; 

After them not alive am I ; 

Three that broke every dreadful fray. 

> Now Ihmtnwn, Kilmartin, Ac^llshire. Thsddn hera named may have b«Mt the 
vitrified fort near the present Duntroon. 
' lavBtness. 

' SMh rid. A great stretch of poetical lirance ; bnt the poet may be ironical hrre. 
' Qael. Soo. Tnoii. p. 113. 
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Three that were reared with Ai«,' 

To whom Kgiona were under tribute ; 
Thi«e cotiunns of breach of battle ; 
Three that were fostered at Sgathaigk.^ 

Three fonterlings reared by UathaidA, 
Three heroes most lasting in might ; 
Three renowned sons of Usnach ; 
Tia irksome to be without them.* 

From those ancient tales we turn to a much later period of romance, 
when Finn and Mb companions had developed into oitraonlinary and 
magical proportions ; for a story la current that when Oseian abode at 
Dunadd, he was on a day hnnting by Lochfyneside ; a st^ which his 
dogs had brought to bay, charged him; Oasian tamed and fled. On 
coming to the hill above Eilmichael village, he leapt clean across the 
valley to the top of Budal hill, and a second spring brought him to the 
top of Dunadd. But on landing on Dunadd he fell on his knoe, and 
stretched out hia hands to provent himself from faUii^ backwaids. 
" The mark of a right foot is still pointed out on Rudal hill, and that of 
the left is quite visible on Dunadd, with impressions of the knco and 
fingers. "* 

' " Aiei is said to hare had a tnililaiy school in Skyo, in conjunction vith hrv 
fother, Othi (Udtluadk). Cnchullan is said to hare been brod tlicre, and to have hail 
Uonloch by this military lady. The sons of Usnach and Connal Camach are statrd 
to have been reared there also." — Ibid. p. 118. 

' Skye. " Sgathaidh is not Skye, which never appears written thns. The place 
is a vibiBed fort in Lochscaraig, still called Dnn^^thiig." — W. F. Skene. 

' Gael. Soc Trana p. 116. 

< Handbook for Ardrishaig, ke., p. 11, where Dunadd is said to be the abode of 
the fairies. "With respect to the 'footmarks' about Rudsll, I once heard that such 
a thing or things existed ; and on going to examine them fonnd them in abundance ; 
Init they were natural marks in the rock. In some of these rocks there are concre- 
tions of voriouB uses, and of a long, ovol shape, oompoaed of sererel layen or coats 
(similar to an onion), with a central core ; where these are exposed on the sniface, 
half won through, and lying flat in their longest diameter, the; have a very cloae 
Ksenhlance to a footmsilE. This may hare given rise to the legend of the footmarks 
on or near Rudall." — Mev. S. J. MapUlrm. 
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I had not heoid of thia l^end when at Dunadd, and cannot tell what 
moiks, if aaj, have led to the notion of the impression of fingera. The 
footmark is that of a right foot, and the ac^acent lock-basin ia the fabu- 
lous impreBeion of a knee. 

The foimalitiea observed at the entnnce of a chieftain upon the govern- 
ment of his dan an thus described by Martin > — " A heap of stones was 
erected in form of a pyiamid [t.e., cam or tumnlua], on the top of which 
the young chieftain was placed, his friends and foUoweig standing in a 
circle round about him, his elevation aignifying Ms authority over them, 
and their standing below, their subjection to him. One of his principal 
friends dehvered into his hands the sword worn by bis father, and there 
was a white rod delivered to him at the aame time. 

" Immediately ti» chief Druid (or orator) stood close to the pyraoiid, 
and pronounced a rhetorical panegyrick, setting forth the andent pedigree, 
valour, and liberality of tbe family, as incentives to the young chieftain, 
and fit for his imitation." 

The oiatot, Martin explains, is in their language called I&4ane, which 
he writes for aoi&^an — a poet ; from aoia •> people, and dana — poetiy. 

Further on,* when noticing the history of the Macdonalds, he quotes 
from the MSS. of Mac Vurich, the antiquist or shenachie of Clannnald; 
and of Hngh Macdonald, the historian of Clan Huisteiu or Slate Mac- 
donalds; and Martin's account of the installation of a chief, seems 
partly t^en from the latter. A copy of Hu^ Macdonald's MS., in 
modem spelling, is now known as the Knock MS., and the greater 
part has been printed in "CoIL De Bebus Albanicis, or Proceedings 
of the lona Club." As the book b scarce, I quote what boars on the 
present aabject : — 

" I [have] thought fit to annex the ceremony of ppcl aiming the Lord 
of the Isles. At this, the bishop of Argyle, the bishop of the Isles, and 
seven priests, were sometimes present ; but a bishop was always present, 
with the chieftains of all the principal famiUes, and a ruler of the lelee." 
Hero "mler" is a translation of Beaclidaire = juAgfi, or lawgiver; and it 
' Wortem Islt», i>. 102. ' Ibkl. p. 212. 
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was alao the chief biehon or judge who presided at the inaugniatiou of 
O'Neii' "There was a aquare stone, seven or eight feet long, and tho 
track of a man's foot tltereoji, upon which he stood, denoting that he 
should walk in the footsteps of his predecessors, and that he was installed 
l^ right in his possessions. He was clothed in a white habit, to show 
Mb innocence and integrity of heart, that he would be a light to his 
people, and maintain the tme religion. The white apparel did afterwards 
belong to tiie poet by right." CDowd was nominated by O'Caomhain, a 
sub-chief of a senior branch, who stood on O'Dgwd's right hand ; after 
the nomination, O'Caomhain walked three times round the newly-elected 
chief, and had his battle-dress and charger; and the poet, Mac Firbis had 
the steed, battle-diess, and raiment of O'Caomhain." ' " Then he was to 
receive a white rod in hia hand, intimating that he had power to rule, not 
with tyranny and partiality, but with discretion and sincerity. Then he 
received his forefathers' sword, or some other sword, signifying it was hia 
duty to protect and defend them from the incursions of their enemies in 
peace and war, as the obligations and customs of his predecessors wera 
The ceremony being over, mass was said after the blessing of the bishop 
and seven priests, the people pouring tbeir prayer for the success and 
prosperity of their new-cieat«d lord. When they were dismisBed, the 
Lord of the Isles feasted them foi a week thereafter; [and] gave liberally 
to the monks, poets, bards, and mueidans." * 

About 1831, when the "Fairy Knowe," in the parish of Carmyllie, 
Forfarshire, was being reduced or removed in the course of agricultural . 
improvement, there was found, besides stone oiste and a bronze ring, a 
rude boulder of about two tons' weight, on the under side of which was 
scooped the representation of a human foot Probably some diatinguisbed 
chieftain had erected the tnmulus, not only as a tomb for himseli^ but 
also as a place of inauguration whereon the engraved stone, by which the 
right to rule was conveyed, wss placed.* 

■ Gensslogies, kc, of Hy-Fiachmcb, p. 132, I.A.S. 

' Ibid. pp. 109, *3*. • De Bob. Alb. p. 29T, 

* Kil. Arch. Jour, vol, v. p. 151 ; Jsrvise'e ^pitaphg, 219. 
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Hr Jervise furthet notes that a small undraBsed block of giaiute lies by 
the side of the mountain stieam of the Turret, in Glenesk, near Lord 
Balhousie's shooting-lodge of Hillden, and upon it the figure of a hunuui 
foot, of small size, is very correctly and pretty deeply scooped out This 
is called the " faiiy'a footmark." ^ 

There is (or was), in I^y Kirk, at Burvick, Bonth Bonaldsay, 
Oikney, a laige atone which, according to the Eev. G. Low, traditioii 
says St Magnus used as a boat to ferry him over the Pentland Firth, and 
for ite service laid it up in the church, when it ia atill preserved. " Ita 
shape is boat-like, but that it ever served that purpose ia of the com- 
plexion of many other monkish atoriea which in times past were greedily 
swallowed by the unthinking vulgar. The stone, — which is about four 
feet long, two broad, and eight inches thick, seems to have been taken 
from the next aea-beach, where many such are still to be found, — haa 
engraved on it the prints of a ntan'a feet, which probably furnished the 
first hint of the miraculons use of it, and may point out the true one, 
which there is little doubt hut it was a stone appropriated to expose 
delinquents at the church in times of Fopery." * 

But this theOTy of the meaning and use of the sculptured stone is 
negatived by the fact that in 1529, when the inhabitants were still 
" Fapiste," no notice is taken of the stone being used for such a purpose ; 
on the contrary, John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray, states the l^end 
to this effect : — South Bonaldaay is an island inhabited by robust men ; 
it has a church near the sea-shore, where there is a very hard stone called 
"a grey whin," ox feet long and four broad, in which the print of two 
naked feet is fixed, which no workman could have made. Old men 
narrate that a certain Gallus [Magnus I], being expelled the country, went 
on board of some ship to find an asylum elsewhere, when suddenly a storm 
arose by which they were exposed to great danger, and at last were ahip- 

' KiL Arch. Joar. p. iBl. 

' Anderson'! edition of "Low's Toot tbrongh Orkney &nd Shetland, in 1774," 
{1. 27 {not yet poblishsd), whsre there ii a drawing of the atono. Mr Anderson has 
also au]>i)l>ed me with muay notes ou " footauu'ks." 
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wrecked ; he at lengtli jumped on to the back of a whale, and vowed, 
humbl]' piajing to C!od, that if he was carried safely to shore, he would 
in memory, &o., build a church to the Virgin Mary. The prayer being 
heard, he was carried safely to the shore by the assistance of the whale. 
The whole having become changed into a stone of its own colour, he 
placed it in that church where it still remidns.^ 

The date of this legend shows that the stone was not sculptured for 
the purpose suggested by Mr Low, while the probability ia altogether in 
favour of its having been the inauguration stone of a pre-Noise Pictish 
chieftain, in South Bonaldsay. 

Sir Henry Dryden mentions^ tiiat on a stone now 

Ii in the causeway leadiug through the Loch to the 

I Broch of Clichemin, near Lerwick, in Shetland, there 

1 are two sinkings in the shape of human feet, wheUiei 

I contemporary with the occupation of the fort is un- 

^ cortaio. Sir Henry has given figures of these, which 

are here repeated. 
Footmarkg cut fn a ., , , . , .. . ■ .. - i. , 

itone atClickeinin "^ Anderson informs me that m the panah of 
ShetUnd. ' jforth Yell, Shetland, "on the hiU-side, above the 

hill-dyke of Bracon, is the stone containing the ' Giant's St«p,' of which 
the other b said to be over in Unst The mark of the 'Rivellined' 
foot is pretty fair. I coqjecture it is the stone on which in Celtic dmes 
the king of the district was crowned."* 

It is not necessary to do more than refer to the coronation stone of the 
ancient kings of Scotland, formerly at Scone, but now in WoBtminstor 
Abbey, as it has been the subject of a learned memoir in our " l*roceedinga." 
We are there told that it was the custom of the Celtic tribes to maugumt« 
their kmgs upon a sacred stone supposed to symbolise the monarchy.* 
Whatever may have been the original size and shape of the coronation 

' Bsrry'B Orkney Islaoda, p. **3, ' Archsol. Scot vol, v. it. 203. 

' Note headed "AntiquitieB in the Island of Yell, Shetluid, by Mr J. T. Irviuc," 
ill one of Mr Genrfie Pctrie's MS, Notebooks, now ia Library of S, A. Scot. 
* Pro, S, A, Sfot. v"l. »ii(. p. flB. 
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stone, it eeems to havu been dreeeed at some periixl to fit it into a 
chair. 

With regard to the Tock-engniTed footmark apoii Dimadd, the poet 
Spenser states the cnstom to be among the Irish, on the death of one of 
their chief lorda or captains, that they presently assemble at an appointed 
place to choose another, when they elect, not the eldest son, Dor any one 
of the children of the deceased lord, bnt neually his eldest brother or 
cousin ; and the next eldest is elected as Tanist or successor if he should 
surrive the chief-nominate. They place him who is to be chief or captun 
upon a stone, always losenred for that purpose, and placed conunonly 
upon a hill, — " tn name of whidi I Itave teen formed and ingravea a foot, 
which they tay wm the meamire of their first eaptaine's fofA" — whereon, 
standing he takes an oath to preserve all the ancient customs of the 
country inviolate, and to deliver the succession peaceably to his tanist^ 
and then one who has that peculiar office delivers a wand to him ; after 
which, descending from the stone, he turns round first one way and then 
the other.' 

Many haid words have been launched at Giraldua Cambrensis, in somo 
cases by persons who should have known better, for what he has said 
about the inauguration of a chief of Tirconnell. He evidently related what 
he had been told and what he believed to be troe, which is much mora 
praiseworthy than the suppression of that which is nnpleasant to national 
vanity. There is nothing related by Giraldns that may not be literally 
correct It must be remembeied that the eating of hcoseflesh was the 
prominent distinction between Christian and pagan, between the Irish and 
the Scandinavians of the ninth and tenth centuries. Kow, Tutgesius 
(i.e., Thoigisl) was prince of Tircounell, for he made himself king of the 
northern half of Ireland, and would certainly have had horseflesh at his 
ioBtallation and other feasts; and with regard to the use which is said to 
have been made of the "breo," it is the misrepresentation of an oblation 
or sacrifice which would appear as unmeaning to the Christian Irish as 
smearing a man with oil would have bocn to the pagan Danes. 
' Aucieiit IriBh HUtoriea, toI. i. p. 11. 
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Kzamplea of eculptured footmarka do not seeia to be common in 
Ireland, at least but tew are recorded. Xor b it to be supposed that 
there vae a rigid uniformity of piactice at the inauguration of a Celtic 
chief. O'Donovan has a valuable memoir on the subject in the 
"Genealogies, &c., of the Hy Fiachrach," but I do not obserTO any 
othei notice of the usage of an engraved footmark than that by 
Spenser. 

In the garden of Belmont, on the Greoncastle road, about a mile from 

Londonderry, there is (1837) a block, called St Columba's 

A ft Stone. The surface is a rade rectangle, whose diagonal is 

If V ^i ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ thickness is not stated. Near the middle 

FoatTOMks on ^ ^^^ sculptured impression of two feet, right and left, 

StColumba'a and 10 inches long. Fetiie aupposes this to have been the 

inauguration atone of the kings of Aileach, brought to 

its present place by some local chief of Derry.^ 

On the northern slope of tiie Clara hills, a little south of the public 
road leading from Gort to Feakle, and about midway between those two 
towns, in the townland of Dronumdoora, on an exposed and tolerably 
smooth surface of a rock, is the engraved outline or impression of a foot 
clothed by a sandal; the carving or impression is 10 inches long, 4^ 
inches where widest, and 2^ inches at the narrowest part Near it is 
another sculptured rock, on which is a figure somewhat resembling the 
caduceue of Mercury, and belonging to the same order of idea as some of 
the sculptured figures on cromlechs in Brittany.* In tlie same locality 
are two cromlechs. 

The inauguration stone of the Mac Mahons still exists on the hill of 
Leeh, formerly called MuUaeh Leaght, or the " Hill of the Stone," three 
miles south-west of Monaghan, and is marked on an ancient MS. map of 
Ulster, in the State Paper Office, MvUagUogt, go called of a atone there, 
on which Mae Mahon is made. Sir Henry B^:naU writes to Lord 
Burgbley, from "S^iyrTj, September 9, 1595, "Sythence the writings of 

' Ord. Mem. of Londonilerr]', p. 233. 
* Pro. B.I.A. voLi-p. *41. 
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my L", old Oneyle ia dead, and the Traitor {Tynme) gone to the 
stone to be mad&" The impression of the foot waa efbced by the 
ownei of the fann about the year 1809. The stone measures 6 feet 6 
inches long, by 4 feet 1 inches broad.^ 

On the sea-shore, near the cieek of Croeaty, in the commune of Aizon, 
Uorbihan, Brittany, ia a tumulus called Petit Mont, and at its foot, on the 
north side, is a cromlech. On the face of one 
of the aprightston« is sculptured tiie impression 
of two naked feet, nearly snnounded by en- 
graved meandering lines, which have a peculiar 
character, hut to which no meaning can be 
attached. Nearly all the atones of this crom- 
lech are sculptured, but the deacriptions would 
be umutelligible without plates. Handled celta 
ate recognisable, and on one of the stones is a Footmarks eat' od an np- 
po.p ol «aU pit^ »ol. « wcJd b. .nrf, bj ^"^l^^ST^ 
the ifflpiesmon of the point of a finger. As 
it has been proved that in many cases the stones which were to 
farm the sides or roof of a cromlech or tumulus were sculptured before 
they were put in position, we may suppose that in this example the crom- 
lech was the tomb of a chief who was the last of his race, and that the 
inauguration atone of his family was used to form part of his monu- 
ment.' 

The meaning aod use of the foregoing examples of sculptured foot- 
marks can be explained by the theory that they were symboUcal marks 
of aoTereignty, carved in a sacred rock or stone, and that by the chief-elect 
placing his foot or feet therein he assumed dominion of the laud, while 
the subsequent {ueaentation to him of a rod (alia* wand, sceptre, stick, &c), 
admitted and confirmed his right to rule the clan. This formed what 
may be styled the civil part of his inauguration ; but the beads of the 

' SliirUy'i Dominion of Farney , p. 74. 

* Delsndrt'a Uorbihui, p. 214. Rccueil dea Signes ScnlpUs but I«« HonunieUK 
M^^itfaii)ues dn Morbihao, par L. Dary da Cus«o. 
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great religious eodeties, vho seem to hare always been of noble descent, 
had also great power. 

In reference to tlie poaaible ose of footmarlEB to sTmboliae dominion, we 
have to notice tbeii occnirence on the " Archaic Bculpturings " of the 
British Isles, and on the HaUriatnmger, Swd., Ballerutninger, Dan., 
i.&, lock-carvinga of Scandinavia. 

At Clonmacnoise, Kings County, Ireland, close to the chapel of Clon- 
finlough, theoe is an "esket," or ridge, oa which are seveial boulders of 
an arenaceous limestone ; one of them is called the " Fairy's Stone," and 
the " Hoiaeman's Stone " ; the atone is flat, 9 J by 6J feet, and slopes to 
the south. The surface of the stone is described as ooTeied irith cnp- 
shapod hollows, which the writer aupposea to have been originally natural, 
but perhaps artificially deepened, and in some added, to complete the 
figure. The cups, as is usual with this class of monuments, are not really 
placed in any order ; hut the hollows have been connected by incised 
lines to form crosses, or taken advantage of to indicate the pommels of 
rudely-marked daggers ; or they have been elongated and, by the con- 
nection of two of them, nmde to resemble the impression of the human 
foot, of which soToral occni on the Bton& There are what seem to be 
several varieties of the ancient Irish ring-biooch. The carvings, which 
are about an inch deep, appear to have been formed by a rudely-pointed 
tool or pick.* 

In many parts of Sweden, but particularly on the west-coast, there are 
figures of great antiquity sculptured on granite rocks (Hallristningei), 
whose surfaces hare been polished by gladal action. The figures, which 
represent men, animals, ships, arms, &c, often form tableaux of consider- 
able dimensions. On almost all of these are those cups (ecudlei), so 
frequent among the "Archaic Sculpturinga " of Britain and Brittany, and 
to which no meaning can yet be assigned. But what concerns our present 
subject is that footprints and shoe-marks (sandals) are frequently repro- 
Bonted indiscriminately with other figures. At Jarrestad, in Scania, is a 
rock, with a considerable elope towards the east, about 16 x 12 metres, 
■ Kil. Aicli. Jonr. vol. v. p. 3fll, and Plate 43. 
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on which there is a great variety of fignies: There are not leas than 
fourteen ships, hnt seven of these are drawn up§ide down ; two of the 

Footmu-ks cQt on Rocks in SvFcilen. 

ships are distinctly nnder sail On one of the sMpB a man appears to be 
blowing a trumpet, and another is holding a shield or lanca In eight of 
the ships the crews are indicated by thick lines. There are many some- 
what oval AgnroB, with a line drawn across their narrowest part, which 
are supposed to represent -the solo of the foot, or otherwise sandals ; they 
are scattered here and there, mostly in pairs, hut also many are grouped 
together. This kind of figure is seen sculptured on many rocks in 
Bohualin, but it is very rare to find some which are engraved at Jiirrestad 
and which have the greatest nsemblance to the print of a naked foot in 
moist clay. There are also cruciform circles, or fonr-epoked wheels ; a 
rude figure which appears to he intended for a horse ; a small figure of a 
man on horwback ; celts, with handles ; double spirals ; a spiral termin- 
ating in a trident, &c* 

On the Lokeberg, Bohnslan, there is a group of about t«n pair of foot- 
marks associated with "cups," ships, &c. ; and at Backa, Bohnslan, there 
are engraved several pair of foot, or rather shoe, marks, along with a con- 
fused group which almost seems to be intended to represent a naval battlo.* 
But it must be observed that there is seldom any unity of design in these 
" Rock Sculptures ; " the individual figures are drawn promiscuously and 
have no relation to each other; this is the characteristic of "Archaic 
SouIpturingeL" 

Footmarks and footprint fignr«s are also known in Denmark. At 
Sonderby Mark, Horns Herred, Frederiksborg Amt, there is a remarkable 

' (Jangtie iDtenistioaal, Stockholm, tome 1", p. 47S. 

' Congniii iDttrafttionnl, Stockholm, tomo 1", pp. 400, 407. 
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long-barrov (Laaghof), On two of the Toofstouea are the usual "cups," 
and on the thiid there are two non-coireaponding footmaiks (for they are 
both left feet) by the side of each other.' 

It seems well establlslied tttat the ScandinaTlan rock-sculptures belong 
in general to the Middle Bronze Age, a term which is technically useful 
and no doubt sufficiently indicates a certain era ; but at the same time it 
haa been proved that the beat tempered bronze tools are incapable of 
cutting, in gntnite, the figures so freely drawn upon the rock surface.* 
Be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that the Hallrutmnger, with their 
faithful representations of bronze ewords and axes, belong to a very early 
age ; it ia therefore of great interest to find footmarks and footprints 
engiaved upon thenL By the comparative method we may conclude that 
they were then a symbol of sovereignty and come into use at that period 
of advancing civilisation when metals were worked and ships were built 
and sailed. 

In Italy, tablets dedicated to Iris and Hygieia have been found upon 
which footprints were engraved ; but the meaning of the symbol ie 
unknown. It is questioned, in the case of Iris, whether the footprints do 
not symbolise a state of rest after the accomplishment of a hazardous 
journey ; and, in the votive tablet to Hygieia, the naked footprints may 
refer to disease in bis feet, of which the donor has been cured by the 
goddensl or do they record the gratitude of some Roman soldier who 
escaped the amputation which was inflicted on his comrades by 
Hannibal 1^ 

Many notices of " sacred " footprints in Asia are collected in Tennent^s 
" Ceylon " * but these mythical impressions are not hmited to that 
contiuent ; for, in the legendary history of Uganda, situated at the north- 
west angle of Victoria Nyanza, in Equatorial Africa, Rimera (the third in 
descent from Ham 1 ), " was of such size, strength, and weight, that his 

■ Aaibiigar for Nordisk Oldkjndighed, 1876, p. 418. 

' Congrte loteniational, Stockliolm, tome l", p. 485. 

■ Tomwiuus, De Douuii, p. fii. 
' loc eit. vol. ii. pp. 1S2-140. 
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feet mode maika in tlie rocks, snd the impteas of oae of Ida feet is shown 
to this day by the antiqaari&ns of Uganda in a rock situated not far fram 
the capital, Ulagalla. It is said that this mark was made by one of his 
feet slipping while he was in the act of launching his spear at an 
elephant" ' This remarkable statement of African folk-lore correlates 
admirably with the belief in the impreanon of Adam's foot in Ceylon, on 
one side, and of Oeeian's foot, at Dunadd, on the other; and these legends 
serve to show that the human mind, at the same stage of civilisation, will, 
from the same facts, draw the same, althongh absoid, condnaions. 

But to return to the capital of the Dalriadic Scots. Dunadd, aim 
Ihm Monaidh, is of great importance arcbawlogically, for in it we hare 
a dated example of a tegal ddn or hill-fort which was for some time the 
capital of the Dalriads and the scene of the inaugoiatian of their king& 
We know that it was occupied and unsuccessfully defended in A.n. 736, 
apparently by the sons of Selbaiche, king of Dalriada. We see that the 
wall of defence was built of undressed stones, which were of moderate 
sice, and without lime-mortar. The absence of stone walla within the 
court or area indicates that the dwellings were of wood; and, if we adopt 
the tradition preserved by Spenser, the footmark is the impression of the 
foot of Fergus Mor Mac Erca, who was the first king of Dalriada and who 
died in Scotland in A.D. 501.* Although it can be of little personal 
advantage to get the length of a man's foot at the beginning of the sixth 
century, yet it at least supplies an ethnological fact ; and, as the rock- 
basin may fairly be considered as having some relation to the footmark, 
an era is indicated and a theory suggested for those cavities. 

' SUDlef's Dark Continent, vol i. p. 84B, 
■ Skene'* Celtic Scotland, voL i. p. IM. 
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11. 

NOTICES OF A MORTAE AND LION-FIGURE OF BRASS DUG UP IN 
BELL STREET, OLASQOW, AND OF SIX LION-SHAPED EWERS OF 
BRASS (THE MANILIA OP THE MIDDLE AGES), EXHIBITED TO 
THE MEETING. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, AsaiarAST-SEOiMTAKT and 
Ehpbr op tbb Museum. 

The mortar and lion-figure now eshibitod by Mr John A. Stewart, of 
Messrs Stewart & Sons, Glasgow Paper Mills, were dug up in Bell Street 
in At^ust last, in the course of some excavationa there by the City 
Improvement Trust Mr Stewart states that when the mortar was found 
it was lyii^ bottom upwards in forced earth at a depth of 7^ feet below 
the level of the stroet. It lay on what was taken to be an iron lid, which 



Fig. I. Hortar of Biasa dug up in Boll Street, Glasgow (71 itiches high). 

wus thin, and so much decayed, that it crumbled entirely away, Inside 
the mortal was a curious lion-iigure, and along with it a square article, 
formed apjiareiitly of plates of iron outside and brass within, and 
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ornamented on the exterior with a Bpeciea of filagree-woik of twisted wire. 
A monaateiy is said to have stood in the neighbourhood of the site on 
which these relica were found. 

The mortal (fig. 1) is a casting, probahly of brass, or some similar alloy 
of copper. It is of great weight and solidity, standing 7} inches high, 
with a diameter of lOj inches and weighing 41^ lbs. It is ornamented 
externally by pilasters rbing from the moulding near the bottom to the 
rim, which is considerably bevelled outwards. These pilasters, though 
peculiarly formed, present no decided characteristics by which a more 
definite period might be assigned to the style of ornament than that it 
partakes of the early Gothic. The mortar has two large oblong loops, 
alternating with two smaller circular loops of great strength, by which it 
might be lifted or swung, and the smaller loops seem to have been in 
contact with iron bolts or pins. The inside of the mortar, especially 
round the shelving part of the sides towards the bottom, exhibits dis- 
tinctly the marks of the pestle, so that, judging both from its shape and 
solidity, and from those unequivocal marks of use, there can be no doubt 
as to ite being a morter. 

The lion-figure (fig. 2) which 
was found within it, stands about 
6 inches high. It represents 
a lion cffiKhanl ; one of the 
fore feet and both of the hind 
lege are gone. The mane is 
boldly rendered, and the bead 
is encircled by a crown. The 
figure has been cast upon a 
core of clay, which still remains 
within it. Part of this core has 

been extracted by Mr Stewart, Fig. 3. LiDO-Figure of Btsaa, found with ths 
.ad i, now exhibilri. The M.*- In B.11 So«l, 01«g., (. l.A, 
lower end of a standard rod of 
the same metal as the figure itself passes perpendicularly through the 
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back, and is riveted under the belly. In all likelihood, this ettiudard 
rod supported a candleholder. Candelabra, supported by crouching lions, 
were not imconmion articles of church fumitiue in the Middle Ages ; 
and they may not have been exclusively ecdeeiasticaL I saw, in Chris- 
tiania, two such candedabra, said to have belonged to a l^'onregian 
church. They were supported by small lion-figures, of much the same 
elie and style of execution as this one. Large Paschal candlesticks of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries were often supported on 
animal figures such as lions, dragons, &c 

This small lion-figure, though meant for a different purpose, and 
executed in a more archaic style of art, bears a striking resemblance to 
the group of hollow lion-shaped vessels or water-^wers now exhibited. 
In fact, it was this striking resemblance (coupled with the coincidence 
that on my visit to the Messrs Stewart's place in Glasgow, I was 
introduced by Mr Kirsop to Mr Harvey, the poaseeeoi of one of these 
ewers), tliat suggested to my mind the idea of getting together all the 
lion-ewers in Scotland for exhibition at one of the meetings of the 
Society. Mr Harvey very courteously complied with my request to be 
allowed to take his fine specimen vrith me, and I then wrote to the 
posaessots of the others. The result is a lai^r collection of these vessels 
than has ever before been seen in this country, including all the speci- 
mens known in Scotland except ona 

I shall describe them in the order in which they were received. 

No. 1, the property of Mr Alexander Harvey (fig. 3), stands 13J inches 
high, and measures 1 i inches in length, llie head is turned so as to show 
the full face to the spectator on the aiiimal's left, the mane is largely 
developed, and represented in the casting by tufts, which are chased, 
though the marks of the chasing tool are now nearly obliterated. The 
head is surmounted by a crown composed of a simple open circlet, with 
trefoil ornaments. A rudimentary form of the same ornament is seen on 
the crown encircling the head of the small lion found at Bell Street, and a 
crown almost exactly similar to the one on this lion-ewer, hut with a 
well-marked fiear-de-lh in front, is on a ewer shaped like a siren, in 
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St Jolin's Church, UmfonL' There is a square opening in the Lead of 
the lion to admit the water. It has boen cloaud by a iiJ hinged on one 
side, as seen in others of the ewers exhibited, but the lid is now gone. 



The Bpout, which is shaped like the head of a email lacertine creature, is 
placc<l beside the right ear, which, from the position of the head, is 
turned to the front of the animal The handle, as is the case with most 
of these ewers, is formed in imitation of a lacortine or dragonesque 
creature, planting its feet and its fangs into the back of the lion's neck. In 
some cases this animal is distinct, in others it is treated as if it were 
united to the terminal portion of the lion's tail, and recalls the serpents 

I Lubkc'e EcclofliMtical Art, p. 163. 
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headed or dragonesque tails of the interlaced creaturea so commonly used 
for decsrative purposes in earlier times. In this case the creature has a 
head at both ends, and the lion's tail is carried upwards to join it, so as 
to form a double bop, the junction being concealed by a loaf-like orna- 
ment. The earliest chalices have also dra^ncsque handles. 

No. 2, tho property of John White, Esq., of Netherurd, a Fellow of 
the Society, originally belonged to Charles Kirkpatrick Sbarpe, and 



Fi£. 4. Liou EwdF, the iiroiwrty of Jolin White. Esii. of Motlicnud, F.R.A. Swt. 
(14^ inchrs higli). 

pissed subsequently into the possession of Adam Sim, Esq. of Coidter. 
It was said by Mr Sharpe that it was found at Hoddara, but Dr Daniel 
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Wilaon states that infonnatioti obtained by him since Mr Sharpe's death 
proves this to be a mistake. Whatever may have been the source from 
which Mr Sharpe obtained it, this ewer (fig. 4) is certainly the most remark- 
able of any hitherto known in Sootlond. It stands 14 J inches high, and is 
1 2 inches in length. The head is erect, the aspect directed to the animal's 
front, the mouth open, and the tongue protruded. The mane is boldly 
Tendered in tufts, which are deeply chased. In front of the cheet a 
stag's head protrudes, between the boms of which is a round opening, 
which does not seem to penetrate into the body of the lion. An animal 
form on the lion's back serves for a handle, but this ewer differs from 
the others in having no distinct spout 
Ifo. 3, also the property of Mr White, is smaller, standing 11| inchce 



11 inches in length. In this owi'x (tig. 5} tliu lion's 
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features are treated more conventionally, and the face baa almost a human 
aspect The apout protrudes from the mouth, and the handle is fonned 
of a lizard-like creature affixed to the lion'e back as before, the tail of 
the lion being curved up to form a double loop as in the former case. It 
iras procured by the late Mr Adam Sim from a dealer in Wardonr Street, 
London, in 1651, and ia probably German. 

No. 4, the property of W. J. Armstrong, Esq., Fairlie, is interesting, 
because its hlatory is partly knovm. It was found in Ayrshire in 1868 
or 1869 under tlio fallowing circumstances, which have been previouely 
detailed in the " Proceedings" of the Society ; ' — The Glengamock Iron 
Company had been for some years depositing their refuse in the Loch of 
Kilbirnie. The enormous weight of the mass thus deposited had the 
effect of pushing up tlie mud 
from the margin, and among 
tlie mud thus pressed up from 
the bottom of the loch seve- 
ral ancient canoes were from 
time to time discovered. One 
of these canoes, which lay 
about twenty feet distantf rom 
a small nrtificial island (pro- 
bably a crannog) in the loch, 
was thus forced to the sur- 
face, and when the mud was 
being cleaned out of the 
bottom of the canoe, this 
lion-ewev and a threo-leg^d 
pot of brass, 28 Iba in weight, 
measuring 14 inchfain height and 11 inches across the mouth, were found 
ill the bottom of the canoe, along with a thin plat« of metal, which 
is not now preserved. The canoe was of the usual Scottish form, broadest 

' " Notice of Anliqiiities recently discovcreil in North Ayraliire." By B. W. 
Ci>climn Pntrick. Proc. Soc. Anliq. Scot. vol. ix. p, 3B5. 



Fig. 6. Lion Kwer, Hie propriy of W. J. Anii- 
■tmng, liUq., rnutiil in uCniioe in tW bnttom 
of lli« Loch ot Kilbirnie, Ayrsliiru (8i iiichca 
l.ig],). 
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at tbo stem, which was equara, and tapeiing towards the bow. It 
waa hollowed out of a single tree, and measured 18 feet in length, 
3 feet in breadth, and about 2 feet in depth. 

The lion-ewer (fig, 6), thus singularly found, stands 8 J inchea high, and 
measures 8 inches in length. It is apparently of brass (aa I presume they 
all are), and is so inartistically modelled that there is no danger of its 
being claimed as of Continental manufacture. The circumstances in 
which it waa found at least suggeat the probability of its being of native 



Tig. 7. LiuQ Ewer, dag up near Hearng Ciatle, Keufrewshire, 

manufacture. If this be admitted, the likeness to all the others is very 
strong, though the art is poor. The handle presents the same animal 
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form, thougli greatly d^iaded, and in the Bquatneaa of the haunches 
and the aiTEngement of the tail it doselj raMmblea the small lion-figure 
from Glasgow, 

The only other lion ewer which is known to have been recovered from 
the soil in Scotland is the one preserved at Follok (fig. 7), which was dug 
up in a meadow at Ueorns Castle, Kenfrewshire, about forty yeais ago. It 
is figured in the " Metnoira of the Maxwells of Follok " by Mr W. Eraser, 
F.S.A. Scot. In its etyle of art it doeely resembles the lion-figure dug 
up in Glasgow, especially in the renderings of the mane and teeth, and 
the arrangement of the tail. 

No. 5, Ihe property of ^resBTS Mackay & Cunningham (fig. 8), exhibited 



by Mr J. J. Muirhead, a FeUow of the Society, stands 10 inches high and 
measures 10 inches in length. It seems the moat recent of those now 
exhibited. The handle shows no trace of the zoo-morphic feeling which 
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is conspicuous in the otliera. The general form of the lion, as well as 
the details of vhat may he termed specific features, are more carefully 
attended to, and the conventional mane is reduced to a ^mple border of 
tufts lound the neck and breasL This arrangement, along with the plain 
border round tiie neck, ta also seen on the smaller lion {No. 3) belonging 
to Mr White. This lion was obtained in Nuiemberg, and is, therefore, 
probably German ; and from ite similarity I think it probable that Mr 
White's smaller lion (fig. 5) is German too. 

Ho. 6, the property of the Maiquis of Bute, is also German in style. It 
has been Tocently gilt The figure isthat of a lioness (fig. 9), standing 10 



inches high and measuring 10^ inches in length. Thero is a short spout 
in the mouth, and the tail curls upwards to join the liondle in a double 
loop. The legs are chased with markings bearing a singular resemblance 
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to those on the specimen in the Museum at Stockhohn figured in the 
Rof &1 Swedish AcademyB M&nadBbkd. 

We now come to the question of the purpose of UieM nngtdar veseela 
That they are intended for pouring veasals or baDd-6wen is suggested st 
once by their fonn and bj dte pRsance of the opening in the top of the 
head .and Ute small spout in front, I can neither afiSrm that they were 
vessels for domestic use nor can I deny the probability of their having 
been so, because I have no evidence bearing on this aspect of the question. 
I can only say that, looking at the group of vessels as a, whole, th^« is a 
certiun air of dignity about them which suggests rather that they were 
intended for a ceremonial object than as ordinary utensils foi household 
purposes. Their capacity is so small that they are not fitted fur holding 
liquids in any quantity, but the cei'emonial use only required a vessel of 
small capacity. 

Pursuing the investigation in this direction, I find that under the 
word Mamie Du Cange has, "Urceus, urceolus, quo aqua manibus 
infunditur" — a ewer or small pitcher from which water is poured on the 
hands ; and he cites from the " Chronicon Moguntium " the following 
passage: — " Erant pelves quatuor argentese, et urcei diversarmn formarum 
quos mauilia vocant, eo quod aqua Sacerdotum manibus funderetur ex 
eis " — there were four basins of silver and ewers of various forms, which 
are called manilio, because the water is poured on the priest's hands from 
them. He also cites the following passage : — " Urceum ad aquam bene- 
dictam, et urceum ad raanos sacerdotum abluendas, Manile etiam, et 
labrum ad aquas de manibus abluentium suecipiendas " — a ewer for the 
holy water, and a ewer for the washing of the priest's hands, a manile 
also and a basin for the water from the hands of those that are washed. 
In the "Epistolae a J^nftonco Archiepisc. Cautoor.," the use of this 
vessel is clearly defined : — " Vas inferius, in quod manibus infusa aqua 
delabitur; Urceolus vero, vas superius undo lavandis manibus aqua 
infunditui" — the inferior vessel in which the water falls when it is 
poured upon the hands, the superior vessel or ewer from which the water 
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is poured on the hands to be washed. The " Ordo Bomanns " gives the 
name of the basin or inferior vessel : — " Aquamamla, hoc est vas mannale 
quo scilicet manus lavantur ^ " or as it is more distinctly given by Joannes 
de Janua : — " Aquimanile dicitur res super quod cadit aqvia qua ablu- 
untni digito sacerdotum post sumptionem corporis Christi'' — aquamanile 
is the name of the thing into which the water falls that washes the fing«n 
of the priests after the taking of the sacrament The " Catholicon Armori- 
cum " has : — " Aqnamanilla, Piscine en quoi, le Pietie lave les mains " — 
Aquamauilla, the piscina in which the priest washes his hands. In the 
Canons of the Fourth Council of Carthage, it is enjoined that the sub- 
deacon should receive at his ordination from the hands of the archdeacon 
an aquamanile as one of the emblems of bis office, and in the " Ordo 
Komanus " the acolTtee are directed to carry an aquamanus in the pioceasion 
after the Pope on Easter Day. Aqnamanilia of great splendour ore more 
frequently mentioned than the Urceoli or ewers. They were large basins, 
often of silver, chased and sometimes enamelled. Brunhild, Queen of the 
I'mnka, gave to the Church of Bt Germanus an aquamanile weighing 
3 lbs. 9 oz., showing in the nuddle of it a figure of Neptune with his 
triilent. 

It is established from these passages that the celebrant of the mass had 
his liands washed before and after taking consecrated bread; that they 
were washed by water poured over them from a ewer colled manile; and 
that the water so used fell into a basin called aquamanire or piscina. 

The next question that arises is what was the form and material of 
these manilia. This question is answered by a passage which occurs in 
the "Res Gerroanicae" of Ureticiua.' Quoting from an Inventory In the 
" Chronicon Conradi," he says ;— " Urcaei argentei diversarum formarum 
quos manilia vocant, eo quod ex eis aqua sacerdotum nmnibus f underetur, 
habentes formam leonum, dragoniun, avium et griphorum, vel aliorum 
animaliura quonimcunque " — Silver ewers of diverae forms which are 
called manilia because out of them water is poured on the hands of the 

' Cited in Troyon's " Monuments ie I'antiqnil^ dans I'Enrope lurbore," Bvo. 
I.iiiiiunne, 1B68, p. ISR. 
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priests ; they have the form of lions, dragons, birds, and griffins, or of any 
otlier animal whatsoever. 

In his vork on Ecclesiastical Art in Germany during the Middle Ages, 
Dr Wilhelm Lubke, Professor of Art History in Stuttgart includes, among 
the altar furniture, " Lastly, thepoun'Ti^ vessels (manilia) for the washing 
of hands, which in the Middle Ages they used to form like an animal, or 
in some other fantastic shape. These vessels often occur as a lion, a 



" Euvleuutical Art 

horae, a dove, a hen, and in many ottier forms. A niauile formed as a 
siren is to be seen in St. John's Church at Herford (of which Dr Lubke 
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gives an engraved representation), xrhicb I have here reproduced (fig, 10), 
and one as a lion in the chiucli at Berghansen in the district of Amsberg, 
Westphalia." 

1 find in my note-book an entry made at the time that I visited the 
museum in Copenhagen to the effect that there are in that collection 
twenty-three oweis of braes or bronze, many of which are in the form of 
lions, and several in the form of knights on horseback. I have no 
distinct recollection of the number that are lion-shaped, but among them 
there is one bearing an inscription in Runes on a shield in front of the 
aaimal's chest as follows : — " This lion ie given to God's service, and to 
St Olaf of Vattisfiord, by Thorvalti and Thordisa." This specimen is of 



tig. 11. Lion Ewur ill tliu Muwiim of Ci>]hii1iii(,i-ii. (Krain Wonianu'a "U!.Is.i{,it.") 

beautiful workmanship, 14 inches long and 12 inches high. It lias a 
square hole with a hiiigetl cover to it on the top of the head, exactly like 
some of those now on the table, and iu the mouth of the animal is a 
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small double spout. The handle, which was affixed to the back, is broken 
off. The chuich of Vatnafiord to which it belonged b in Iceland. The 
persons mentioned in the inscription on the lion's breast as giving it to 
God and St Olaf are well known. Thorwald Snormson of Vatnsfiord is 
mentionedin the Iceland Annals in 1224 as having then married Thordiea, 
the daughter of the great historian Snorro Sturleson. Thonvald'a death 
took place iu 1229, so that the lion must have been gifted to the churah 
of YatnsGord between the years 1234 and 1229. In the same collection 
there is another lion-ewet bearing a shield on a collar round the neck of 
the animal on which is engraved a bishop holding a crosier. This ewer 
formerly belonged to the chureh of Indslov in Denmark. No particular 
description of the others is accessible, but these two instances will suffice 
to show their ecclesiastical character, and the figure of one engraved in 
WoTsaae's "Oldsager," which is here reproduced (fig. 11), will show their 
exact correspondence with the specimens now exhibited. 

I saw some specimens in the museum at Stockholm, but I have no note 
of their number, and the published catalogue merely includes them as a 
group among the class of ecclesiastical relics dating from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. One of these, however, is figured in the Swedish Royal 
Academy's monthly Journal for 1672, and I have reproduced the figure 
here for comparison {fig. 12).' The description in the Journal referred 
to states that this ewer was presented to the National Historical Museum 
by Alfred Carleson in 1870, and that it formerly belonged to a church 
in the province of Ojdre. The article also refers to the ancient rule of 
the church by which the officiating priest was enjoined to lave his h&nda 
before touching the host It is added that the Stockholm Museum pos- 
sesses two other bronze ewers of similar lion form, one of which cam^ from 
Gothland, and that from the twelfth to the fourteenth century such 
water-ewers were formed like lions, horses, basilisks, griffins, doves, or 
hens. 

I saw two of these lion ewera for sale in an old curiosity shop in 

' KoDgl. Vitterbet's Historie och AatiquiUta Aktulemient. Uouaditblad, 1872, 
p. 12. 
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Chrutianin, and loft au order for thoni failing tlmir acqttiaition by the 
Chrutiania Museum, to wliiuli my actioti iu the mattur woe tlie meanB uf 
sendiDg them. The shopkeeper alao showed me two altar candlesticks 



Fig. IS. lioD Ewer In the Huteam «t Stockholni. 
borne on the backs of small lions exactly like the one dug up in Glasgow. 
Kluver describes three specimens of bronze ewers known in Norway 
before the publication of his book in 1823.> One of diese is in the form 
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of a griffin bearing a man in ita mouth, tbe second is in the form of a 
iinicom, and the- third shaped like a kaight on horseback. Kluver was 
inclined to look for the origin of these fantastic forms in the heathen 
mythology, and to conclude that they belonged to the Fagan times, though 
aome were used in the rites of the Christian church. On the other hand 
Professor Munch, referring to the Norwegian specimens, says, " Kotwith- 
standing these fantastic shapes of four-footed beasts, &c., they were used 
upon the altar as vessels containing the water which the deacon poured 
upon the bands of the officiating priest before his touching the consecrated 
bread " He adds, " I understand from Mr Thomsen, who learned it 
from a Frenchman brought up at Smyrna, that such vessels are still used 
for the same purpose in the Bomish churches of the Levant" He there- 
fore concludes that those found in Norway may be Byzantine, or made 
after Byzantine models — and the date assigned to them appears to favour 
this supposition. 

In Wagner's " Handbook of the Principal Antiquities of Pagan Timea 
discovered in Germany,"published at Weimar inl842, four of these vessels 
are figured and described. The first of these, which is in the shape of a 
lion, was found at Brunswick ; the second, also lion-shaped, was found at 
Konningen Groetz ; the third, shaped like a horse, was found at Prague ; 
and the fourth, shaped like a lioness, at Scberbitz. There is another 
Grerman example in the museum at Sigmaringen. There is one in the 
British Museum, but I am not aware that ita history is known. Two 
are mentioned as being in the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and Dr Wilson mentions one in the collection of Mi Druramond Hay,* 
An example of the same form of lion ewer from the Dehri^e-Dumevil 
collection is figured and described by MrH F, Holt in the " Proceedings 
of the Archaeological Association," printed in their Journal, voL xsvii. p, 

' Since this pnper wm writWn Mr Gocliran Patrick has f«voured me with a photo- 
fjraph of t, ewer of tbia clan ia the posscaaion of Hr J. Q. H'Kird; of Birkwood, 
Lanarkshire. It Js in the form of a goat (or poaaibl]' a chamois), haa a handle of the 
same zoomorphic type as the otliera, and is provided with a spoQt and stopcock £□ 
front of the breast. Ad allied class of veaseU in the form of knights on horseback 
una produced both in metul and in potterj. 
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260. Mr Holt styloa this reasel " Augsbnig work of the commenceinent 
of the fifte>eDth century." They ate also Tefetied to in Laborte's " Hand- 
book of the Alto of the Middle Ages " as dating from the eleTentb to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Thus the mystery bo long connected with theae vessels when they were 
only known through isolated specimens disappears, and instead of it we 
find a well-established class of ecclesiastical utensils, with a well-defined 
use. We find them slill existing in sufficient numbers to subatantiate their 
place and function, and to show by their genei^ similarity, that whether 
they are found in Germany, England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, or 
Norway, or even in Iceland, they aie objects whose conventional form 
was fixed by the common custom of ChriBtendom, and but alightly 
difieientiated by national or local feeling. 

They are spread over all Europe, saya Tioyon, and their dates vary 
" from the tenth to the sixteenth century." Yet by a singular hankering 
after the mysterious, he suggests that they pertain to an ancient form of 
worahip, and that though in some coses used in the Christian church, in 
others they have been deposited by pagans in their tombs. Some have 
been unquestionably dug up from the ground, but that they were obtained 
from "tombs" there is no evidence, and, of course, the suggestion of 
"paganism" is entirely groundless. That one of the Scottish examples 
WBS found in a canoe hollowed out of a single trunk is suggestive of a 
certain antiquity, but that the antiquity of such a canoe must necessarily be 
greater than the twelfth or even greater than the iift«enth century remains 
open to question. The period of the class being fixed by the known dedi- 
cation of one of them, and the historical description of others in inventories 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, their range in date is perhaps 
not too widely steted by M. Troyon as between the tonth and sixteenth 
centuries, although I have to add that no specimen has come under my 
notice which I conld rafer to a period so very early as the tonth century. 

These vessels have been usually s^led " bronze lion ewere," and it was, 
therefore, of some importance that the actual composition of the metal 
should be determined. This was kindly nnderteken by Mr W. Ivison 
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Macadam, and the followiug are the results of hia careful analysis of tlie 
lion ewer No. 1 belonging to Mr Harvey : — 

Ha 1 Ka. 3 Avoni^ of 

Aailrdi. Aoilrdi. Two An^rirm. 

CoppLT 78-36 78-38 7837 

Zinc 12-16 12-04 li-09 

Insoluble dlicious matter . 9-38 9-46 942 

99'8& 99-88 9988 

It is probable that the sUiciouD matter has been derived from the soil. De- 
ducting this sand matter, the componition of the alloy is as follows : — 

Analjrili. Analyils. Two AnnljKg. 



The above analyaes ahow about 13 parts of copper to every 2 parts of line 
by weight. 

W. IvreoH Macadam, F.QS., &«., 
Lecturer on Oiemittry. 
Analttical Laboratobt, Suboeonb' Hall, 
May nth, 1879. 

The metal ia therefore biasa and not bromie, though differing con8ide^ 
ably in the propori;ion of zinc from the modern bmas. The appearance of 
the oxidised surface differs also from the patina of bronite, and as the rent 
of the ewers present much the same chatacter, I have no hesitation in 
describing them all aa of brass. 

[Since the for^^oing was in type, I have been informed by Mr B. 
Douglas, the Society's Treasurer, that when at Hildesheim in June 1879, 
he saw a lion-%ure precisely similar to that dug up at Bell Street, 
Glasgow (fig. 2 of the present paper). It formed a pricket candlestick 
(which is the use I had suggested for them), and was chained to the table 
on which it stood before the altar in the crypt Mr Douglas was informed 
that it had been presented to the church by one of the Dukes of Bruns- 
wick in the twelfth century, and it is still in daily use.] 
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NOTICE OP A BBONZE PElNANNOLiR BBOOOH FBOM THE ISLAND 
OF HITLL. BtF&ofbmok DDNS.D.D., Yioe-Pbesidbht. 

Hiis brooch was tecentlj found hj me in an out-of-the-way coraer of 
the Nbw College Miueum, among; some common minerak and other 
things of no value. On examining Eiome old memoranda, which, for- 
tunately, are preeerred, of Rifte made to the Museum in 1645-46, I 
discoTered the following entry in a list of articles presented by the late 
Mn Macfie of Langhouse — 

" Mrs M'Lean, 1 1 Ancient Broach. 
Mull, J 1 Ancient Pin." 

The acuB, or pin, was in the same box, but not attached to the brooch. 
The Mis M'Lean here referred to still snirireB. In answer to a com- 
munication from me, she says she remembeTS having sent a number "of 
odds and ends" to Mrs Macfie for the Museum at that time, but cannot 
say anything about the brooch; its presence among the articlee sent 
seems to have fallen out of memory. 

L Fork and Size. — The brooch (see fig. I), which ieof much interest, 
because it is rare and highly-finished, is penannular— that is, the hoop 
is separated below to allow the pin, or acus, to pass through it. It 
measures from the top of the hoop to the out«r edge of the ring at the 
opening, 4 inches ; and in the line of the larger axis, close on the bar 
which lies across the hoop at the top of the broadest part of it, 4J inohea, 
giving an imperfect oval. The whole length of the acus is 7 inches. 
At the head, in front, it has a broad quadrangular plate, 1 inch 
long and |thB of an inch broad, concealing the loop which clasps the 
ring. 

XL Obnahentation. — 1. Oild'mg. — On making a cast of the head of 
the acoB, traces of gilding appeared, some of the rust having adhered to 
the plastor. The application of a little vinegar to the brooch itself made 
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Fig. 1. Brom-li found in Mull (tiin 7 inches in lengtli). 
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it clear that the whole of the ornamental work had been gilded by a gold 
waeh. Evidently, too, the large settinge in the broeuleat pait of the hoop 
aie sarrounded at the base with a thin plate of gold. 2. Jewelling. — 
Dr Wilde says, with reference to the specimens found in Ireland, " In 
some instances there were as many as eight studs in front of the bioock'' 
But in this MuU specimen there are settings for twenty-one studs — six- 
teen on the hoop and five on the acua. Those on the hoop are of various 
forms. Two, between which the head of the pin is placed, are frag- 
ments of a circle ; twelve, arranged in clnetera of titiee at each end of 
the opening, are squaie; and the two largest, which are close to the 
double band which crosses the hoop at the top of its broadest part, ara 
circular ; as are also those on the plate head of the pin. The studs, as 
we know from other instances, were generally of amber or of glass. 
3. Other decorative devieeg.^-Thata are representatives of six complete, 
grotesque, fabulous reptilian forms, and of five heads of the same. Four 
occur on the obverse of the ring and two on the reverse (one of 
which is shown in the figure under the brooch, fig. 1), the twisting of 
the latter being less complicated than that of the former. The simple 
lines which bring out these forms are clean, dear, distinct, and exceed- 
ingly graceful and effective. The separate heads bear a strong resem- 
blance, if the comparison, may be allowed, to the gavial rather than to 
the crocodilian head. The eyes are more to the side, and the broadening 
of the snout is less abrupt than in the crocodile. The double bands, 
referred to as crossing the front of the hoop, have one of these heads at 
each edge. All the heads have some resemblance to that which occurs 
at the bend of the Lismore Crosier, figured by Miss 8tokes in her work, 
" Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language," and by Olf^eill in his 
" Fine Arts and Civilisation of Ireland." The date of the crosier is 
generally held to be about the b^inning of the twelfth century. 

The other decorations consist of the twisted strep, or interloced-work, 
and a chain-like ornament The former is seen in the deep grooves on 
the outer and inner edges of the broadest parts of the hoop, and also in 
the grooves which run between the same parts and the settings between 
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which the head of the aciu is placed. The cham omament occurs on the 
flat face of the lines forming an irregular triangle, and bounding the 
dragons on each Bide of the opening of the hoop. It may be worth 



Fig. 2. Bronze Brooch found in Hnll (utual siie). 

mentioning that, with one doubtful exception, neither of these forms of 
ornament occur among the numerous related specimens figured by Mr 
Cuming ia hie work on the "Eunic and other Monumental Remains of 
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n 



the lale of Han ;" nor have I found them in Di Stuart's " Scolptuied 
Stones." Dr Wilde says that "The spiral omaioentation and the twieted 
strap-work are believed to be of Celtic origin." This kind <d tmoeiy 
is common on Irish oroamantB. It may also be seen on the large Cadboll 
Brooch described and figured in vol. viii of our " Proceeding" 

The only recoided specimen from Mull of which I have any knowledge 
is one figured in the third volume of the Kilkermy Arekeeologieal Journal, 
1854-55, and described by Mr Richardson Smith. Mi SmiA says, " I 
unfortunately only know that it was found in the island of Mull," and 
adds^ "I purchased the brooch with a large collection of Celtic anti- 
quities in the village of Lochgilp- 
head, Argyleshiift" Mr Smith's 
specimen (G^ 2) is much smaller 
than that now noticed, ita orna- 
mentation is not nearly so rich, a 
characteristic figure on the present 
brooch is not represented, the part 
of the acns which plays on the ring 
consuts simply of a plain loop, and 
the interlaced tracery is less com- 
plicated. Any other forms bearing 
closer resemblaQces to this one 
have been hitherto found in Ire- 
land. Befeiring to these, Dr Wilde 
says — " In breadth of ring they 
vary from 1 J to 4| inches." The 
acus of the largest in the Museum 
of the Boyal Irish Academy is 7J 
inches long. 

Fi^ 3 represents another bronze 
brooch among the " odds and ends " 
referred to by Mis M'Lean. It is 
penannular, and measures 2j iuchcs 




1 diameter, llie pin, which is 
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6 indies loag, ia bent where it passea the narrow part of the hoop. 
The head cooaists of a broad riog elightly raised at iiu edges. This ia 
clasped by a nairow baod, an apparent exteusiou of the pin itself, 
forming a double ftmow on the broadest part of the head. The reveise 
of the brooch is destitute of ornament The ornamentation of the 
obveiBe is of the simplest kind, but exceedingly neat. The snout-like 
knob at the termination of the broadest part of the hoop on each side 
of the cleft shows that the pin was fastened in the dress in a direction 
at right angles to the cleft — that is, croBswise — the knob affording a 
support for the clasp on the one side, and for the bent part of the shaft 
on the other aide. 

[These two brooches are now, with consent of the Senatus of the New 
College, deposited in the Museum.] 



Monday, Htk January, 1879. 
FRANCIS ABBOTT, Esq., in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen wore duly electctl 
Fellows of the Society : — 

Hon. John Abxbcrombt, 4 Shandwick Place. 
Abchibald Sholto Douolas, Esq., Ciauford Bank, Losswade. 
Majot-General Robbbt Wahdem, C.B., 4 Lennox Street 
Jamsb BARcnAt Mdhdocb, Esq., Langdde. 

The following gentleman was likewise elected a Corresponding Member : — 
M. L'Abbx Maillard, Thorigne en Charnie, Hayenne, Fiance. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1.) By Mrs Powlbs, 37 Somerset Street, Portman Sqnare, London. 
Crescent or flat Penannnlar King of gold, 2 inches by IJ inches. 
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Penumalu Bing of gold formed of a cylindrical bar, leas tlum ■^t'b 
of aa inch in diameter, bent into a ring 1 inch in diameter, and having 
the ends slightly thickened- 

Smaller Penannulai Bing of gold, ^ inch in diameter. 

All found in Indian grarea near Bogota, in Colomtna, South AmerictL 

<2.) By Gboeob G. Cdhninokaiib, Esq., F.8.A. Scot 
Helmet made of sheet iron, with face-defence of a single piece, and 
chin-piece following the dure of the chin and neck, both moving on the 
same piTota. The crown of the helmet is cut into strips of about an inch 
and half wide, which are tapeied off so that when bent towards a common 
centre, and the ends riveted to &e circumference of an oval plate, 3 inches 
by 2} inches, which forms the top of the helmet, they fit closely together 
and form a rounded head-piece. The neck-piece is cut out and fitted in 
the same way, and its upper-ends riveted to the back of the head-pieca 
The face-piece has two elongated elit« for eye-holee, and is pierced with 
eighteen small circular air-holes. This very peculiar helmet was dug up 
on the battle-field of Leney, near Ballymoney, in the county of Antrim, 
Ireland. 

(3.) By Jambs Cbuboui, Esq., F.S.A. ScoL 
Polished Stone Implement, 3^ inches long, J inch wide, and about ^ inch 
in thickness, having a small hole drilled in ttie middle of its width near 
each of its ends. It belongs to the class of atone objects which have 
been called "bracers," because it is supposed that they may have been 
worn on the left wrist to protect it from the recoil of the bow-string. It 
was found in the north of Ireland. 

(4.) By Charlxs RAHrun, Esq., Sheriff-Substitute, Lerwick, F.8.A- 

Scot., formerly a Jn^e in Jamaica 

Polished Celt of greenstone, inches long, 2} inches across the face, 

tapering to the butt end, and a flatt«ned oval in section, having one of its 

sides rubbed flat and the other rounded, the cutting edge broken. It was 

found in a cave in the island of Jamaica. 
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(5.) By Mr J&Hes U&crax, lonkeepei, Miabhaig, island of Lewis, 
through D. Milne Home, Eaq., LL.D., F.8.A. Scot 
Small Sink Stone of gianite, quadnngulai in shape, with rounded edgus 
and having gTOovea cut around it longitudinally and transveisely. It 
measures 3 inches in length by 2 inches in breadth, and about I inch 
in thickness. The groores are cut to about the depth of ^ inch. It was 
found on the hill of S^isvore, near Miabhaig, Lewis, in 1877. 

(6.) By Mr Oavikb, Builder, Inreiesk. 
Small Globular Vessel of Roman smother-kiln or blackish ware, with 
painted ornamentation of lines crossing each other in a cheviony patten. 
It is thin and well baked, and has been blackened in the kiln. It 
measures 3f inches in height and 2| inches across the mouth. It was 
recently found three feet under the surface in digging a drain in a field 
close to the railway station at Inveresk. [See also the subsequent Dona- 
tion List of the April meeting.] 

(7.) By Mr Tbouas Procdfoot, Farmer, Midmains, Inveresk. 

Coin of Tr^)an (second brass), Obv. laureated head of the emperor. 
Rev. a standing figure, probably Peace or Felicity. Inscription effaced. 

Fragment of an iron speor-head, about 3 inches in length, with part of 
the socket 

Both Kcantly found in digging in a field in front of Midfield Mains, 
Inveresk. 

(8.) By GHARLRa Boaoh Smith, Esq., Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot, &c, 
the Author. 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol vii part L 8vo, 1878, Printed for the 
Bubscribeis. 

(9.) By Thb Manx Socisir. 
Becords of St Mark's Chapel, in the parish of Malen, Isle of Man. 
8to, 1878. 
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(10.) By D. MoBRir Lron, Esq., Corr. Mem. 8.A.8cot, the 
Author. 
Histoi; of the Lodge of Edinbni^ embracmg an Acccunt of the Kbe 
and ProgKSB of Freemasoniy in Scotland, Edinbui^h, 1873. 



There were abo exhibited :— 

(1.) By Sir Ohahah O. MoNiooHBBr, Bart, M.P., F.S.A. Scot 
Maaaive Armlet of Bronie, two Bronie Mountings of Harness, and a 
Roman Patella, found at Stanhope, Peeblesshire. 

[See the Bubsequent communication by Dr John Alex. Smith.] 

(2.) By John Stckroce, Esq., F.S. A Scot 

Collection of Flint Artow-heada, AwU or Piercers, &c, from Patagonia. 
[Seo the subeequent communication by Mr Sturrock.] 

(3.) By John Balpoub, leq. of Balbimie, F.S.A. Scot 

Collection of Cinerary Urns, found in a small cemetery in Drymmie 

Wood, and a finely^omamentod Bronie Celt, found ou the neighbouring 

farm of Dams, on the Balbimie estate. 

[See the eubeequent Communication by Mr Anderson.] 

(4.) By Sir WYNnHAH C. Ahbtrdthkb, Bart, M.P. 
Collection of Cinerary Uma, found in a small cemetery on the farm of 
Sh^iff-flata, Thankerton, Lanarkshire. 



The following Conununicationa wera read :- 
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I. 

NOTICE OF THE REMAINS OF THE OBEAT AUK, OE QARE-FOWL, 
[ALCA IXPSNNIS, USS.), FOOHD IN CAITHNESa ; WITH NOTES 
OF ITS OCCUREENCE IN SCOTLAND AND OF ITS EARLY HISTORY. 
Bt JOHN ALEXANDER SMITE, H.D., ScanKTAKY B.A. Scot., &n. 

Ab one of the editora of the " Proceedinga " of tlie Society, I pie- 
pared the liat of the various donations for the meeting of the Society 
held in January 1867 ("Proceedings," voL vii.), and gave a rough 
Biunmary of the collection of atone, hone, and metal implemeuta, 
also poTtione of human skeletons and animal remtuns found at Eeiss, 
Ctuthness; which Samuel TA''"g, Esq., M.P., F.S.A. Scot, so kindly 
and judiciously piesented for preservation to our National Museum of 
Antiquities. Full details of many of these specimens were given, 
illustrated by numerous figures, in the work published by the 
donor, entitled "Prehistoric Bemaina of Caithness, by Samuel Laing, 
Esq., U.P., and F.S.A. Scot ; with Notes on the Human Bemains, by 
Thomas E. Huxley, Esq., F.P.S., Professor of Natural History, Boyal 
School of Mines, London, 1866." In preparing the notes of this dona- 
tion for press I took advantage of the woodcuts Mr Laing had used 
in his book, and also most liberally handed over to our keeping, and gave 
along with them, as I have said, a short summary of the various remains. 

When, however, I had afterwards an opportunity of looking over the 
animal remains more carefully, after they had come into onr possession, 
I was fortunate enoi^h to find one which from its peculiar shape 
had been supposed to have been artificially formed inte a hammer, 
and had been overlooked when the other bones were examined and 
named by Professor Bichard Owen of the British Museum. This 
hammer-like bone I saw was really a portion of tiie horn of a reindeer 
(Cavta tanmdvs). Accordingly I afterwards described and figured it, 
and gave some notes on the occurrence of the Beindeer in Scotland in a 
paper read before the Society in June 1869 (" Proceedings," vol viii.). 
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Since tliat time I have brought before the Society notjcea of some of 
the other extinct aQimals of Scotlaad, aa the Elk {Caviu aUea), the Irish 



Horn of Raindeer [Cermia larandia) round at Keiss, Ciiithuess. 
1, FroDt ) 2, Back view of Horn -, a, Marks of Cutting. 

Elk (MegaceroB Hibemtem), and the "Ancient Cattle of Scotland," pub- 
lished in voL ix. of our " Proceedings." I also brought beforo the Society 
some notes of the bear, and the moro doubtful rhinoceros ("Proceed- 
ings," voL ix. p. G36), as having left some remains in Scotland ; theee, I 
regret to say, I haye not been able as yet to publish in the " Proceedings. " 
It might be of eome little interest, I thought, to add to these N'otices 
of Extinct Animals in Scotland, a notice of the Great Auk, oi " Penguin 
of the North," as it has been named, which would appear to have become 
nearly if not altogether extinct in our own day ; more especially as several 
bones of this bird found at Keiss, in Caithness, have also been added to 
our Museum, and as the published reference to them in Mr Loiug's work 
does little more than include them in the list of animal remains, with the 
notes, that, — "We are indebted to Professor Owen for the important 
identification of the Alea impennig, or great auk," — " The most interesting 
fact is the discovery of the "Alca impennU," which is now extinct in 
Europe, having but lately died out in Iceland, but said to survive in 
Greenland. Ite bones are frequent in the Danish KJdkkenmdddings, 
where they have been thought to imply great antiquity and a moro glacial 
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cHmato, but it is believed that they lutve never been found in any tumuli 
or depomte of a later date than these ptinuaval middens. Hence their 
discovery in the Caithneas middens affords an important link of connec- 
tion with those of Denmark, and strengthens the evidence of high 
antiquity drawn from the rudeness of the implements" (p. 50, Lc). 

I need not stop here to say that, of course, this argument mi^t tell 
both ways ; even from the presence of the recently living auk to the recent 
age of the middens ; but into this subject I shall not enter here. Then, 
in onr " Proceedings," roL vii, already referred to, I have done little more 
than repeat the figures of the auk's bones, with a short reference to them ; 
no detailed description being given to show what they really were. 

Accordingly, some time ago, I collected variona notes on the subject of 
the great auk, and I now bring them before you; to supply this lack of 
information, and also to correct a printer's mistake, in Mr Laing's book, 
to be afterwards explained (which for want of proper knowledge at the 
time, was repeated in our 
" Proceedings "} ; — as well as 
also to add the notice of an- 
other example, to my list of 
Scottish Miimul* now appa- 
rently extinct. 

The osseous remains of the 
auk figured in Mr Laing's 
book consist of two bones of 
the wing and two bones of the 
leg. I repeat hie figures here. 
The bones of the wing con- 
sist of a humerus of the right 
wing, and a humerus of the 

™ TT ^ « n. miL- ,* .," -7 , left wing of this bird, both per- 

, Two Hani«n ; and 2, Two TibiB of the Oreat ^ >-» i~ 

Auk (Alai imptntiit) found in > kitchen mid- feet, each measuring 1 inches 

- don in CaitineM. (HJf the natu~l«M.) . , ,, ,„,^„,. w., i\ 




I 



Those of the leg, are a tibia of the right 1 



length (woodcut No. 1). 
and a tibia of the left 
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(woodcut No. 2) ; all these bones miglit hare belonged to the Bams biid. 
One of the leg bonoa is whole and measuiee 5 inchee in length; the 
other is broken, the lower articulation being wanting. 

There is, howerer, another leg bone, also a tibia, rather smaller in aize 
than the others, and belonging to the left leg of the bird ; with its lower 
extremity also broken off. Professor Owen, from the smaller size of this 
bone, thinks that it may have belonged to a female bird ; and that the 
other and larger bonee were those of a male. He also makes the remark 
that it was the first time that bones of this neariy-extinct speoiea had been 
found in Britain. 

When yb Joseph Anderson became the Corator of our Museum, he 
informed me (being fully cognisant of all the remains found at Keiss) 
that a portion of the mandible, or bill, of the great auk had also been 
found. From a cnrions printer's mistake a woodcut of this bone (there 
being no reference to it by Mr Laing in hia short note of the bones of 
the great auk) had been taken aa representing "apparontly a small 
cnrred spearhead made from the conchoidal fiactnro of a piece of sand- 
stone from the beach," and associated with the woodcut of another stone 
spear-head, and the two had been printed together, as figs. 44 and 46 in 
Mr Laing's book, as having been found in the "Birkle Hill Kist." 
Following this example, in my ignorance I also repeated the cuts of the 
two supposed spear-heads from the Birkle TTill Kist. (" Proceedings," 
ToL viL) On making a search among the animal remains, accordingly, 
we found this bone, part of the prems x illary or upper mandible of the 
bird, with Professor Owen's label still attached to it, and I have now 
the pleasoro of repeating the fignro of it here, with its correct designation. 



Upper mandible of GT«at Auk. (Hair the natural size.) 

Professor Owen, in his memoir on the Oare-fowl, in the " Transactions 
of the Zoological Society," noticed at the end of this paper, adds a note 
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referring to the specimens sent to him by Kr Samuel L&ing from 
Caithness. He says : " Amongst the bones of birds in this kitchen midden, 
inclndiDg those of the Oannet {8ula boMona), Shag (Phalaeroeorax gj-a- 
cultu),CoTmaiaat{Phalaeroeoraxearbo),aadIUaoT-hi]l{Alea tarda), were 
the following bones of the Oare-fowl (Alai impennis, L.) — the anterior or 
free extremity of the premaxillary ; a right and a left humerus; a left 
tibia ; and parts of three other tlbis, left and righL The piemaxillaiy 
showed a little more vertical diameter than that of the specimen from 
Newfoundland here described. In both, the extent from the tip to the 
fore margin of the bony eztenial nostril is 2 inches ; the vertical diameter 
in front of the nostril in one is 9} lines, in the other it is U lines." 

We have now, therefore, in our Museum these parts of the skeletons 
of two, if not three, specimens of the great aiik, and possibly more 
might have been gathered in the same locality had they been specially 
looked foi by one able to identify them. 

Mr I^ng in his book gives ua the following list of the Fauna of the 
Keiss middens, p. 60 ;— 

"MoixuBCA : — JJmpBt {Paidla vulgaris); Periwinkle {LUtorina liitorea); 
Lesser Periwinkle (^Littorina tiontridta) ; "Whelk (Bveeinum imdaium) ; 
Cockle (Cardium) ; Scallop (Parfen rnqjua) ; Lesser Scallop (Peeten argui). 

"AKBULoa*: — Lobster; (Serpfda). 

" Fish: — Cod {Morrkua vidgata). 

" Mammalia : — Ox {Boe longifrona) ; Horse {Equva edMlw^, fomlis) ; 
Bed Beer {CervuatiaphMa); Goat {Copra hirctu); Sag {8u» aero/a); Dog 
{Oanit familiarui, or familiaria fomlU) ; Fox {Ctmis vulpee) ; Babbit 
(Lepus eunievius), perhaps recant 

" Cbtadka : — Grampus {Ddphinvs area), or small whale ; Dolphin (Del- 
phimti delphig), or some other small cetacean. 

"BiBDB i — Great Auk {Alea impennU) ; Lesser Auk (Aka tarda) ; Cor- 
morant {Pkalacroeorax earbo) ; Shag [Pkalaerocorax graevlut) ; Solan 
Goose {Svla baasana)." 

Mr Anderson informed me that he had himself also collected various 
bones from this "kitehen midden" at Keiss, which he sent, by request, to 
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Sir John Lubbock, who got them examined and named by the lat« 
G. W. Busk, of Loudon, as follows. Mr Busk writes : — 

" 1. A small Bob taurag. 

2. A very large fox. 

3. Small mature sheep. 
i. A very young lamb, 
ft. The large guillemot 

6. The groat auk {Alca impennh). 

" Which, I see, has also been found in Mr Laing's collection ; none of 
the bones appear to be of any very great antiquity, and I sboold 
imagine the presence of the sheep would also be against their dating 
to any very remote period. As ths great auk was taken so lately as 
18S2 in St Kilda, and appears to have existed in the Orkneys in the 
last generation, its presence is of itself no proof of antiquity." 

Mr Anderson tells me the great auk's bones here referred to were 
portions of a large sternum, and that they were found in the place desig- 
nated by Mr Loing as "The Harbour Mound;" which he considered was 
simply the remains of a Broch or Pictish Tower. Mr Busk writes in 
addition : " The fragments of the auk's sternum would be very acceptable 
at the College of Surgeons, as also the fox's bones, one of which, strange to 
say, has sustained a compound fracture not unlike that of the bear from 
Gibraltar. Was it once caught in a trap!" Mr Anderson accordingly 
allowed Mr Busk to keep the bones for the celebrated Museum of the 
Boyal College of Surgeons, London, where they are now preserved 
among the treasures of that magnificent collection. 

Being anxious to leom what these fragments really were, I wrote to W. 
U. Flowers, LL.D., Ac, Hunterian Profeesor of Comparative Anatomy, 
and Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and received from him the following note kindly giving me the infor- 
mation I asked for, and referring to the other specimens of the great auk 
in their collection ; — 

" We have a single fragment (tlie anterior portion) of the etomum of 
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the Cheat Auk from Caithoesa, which is enteied aa ' pieeented by George 
Busk, Esq., 1666.' This, if I lemember rightly, is the qwcimen by which 
the occurrence of the iranains of this bird in the ' kitchen middenB ' of 
Ceithnesa was identified. It is the only one which was brought to this 
museum. We have besides the skeleton nearly complete, and a second 
skull belonging to the Hunterian collection, and some other bones recently 
found in Newfoundland." 

I may mention that in our important Edinburgh " Museum of Science 
and Alt" there are preserved two very fine e^s of the great auk; as well 
as several bones, the latter recently got from Newfoundland. 

Note* on the Occurrence o/ the Great Auk in Scotland. — I might 
be tempted to go into eome details aa to the life history of this 
moat striking bird the great auk, and ita gradual destruction by man 
until it is now apparently almost, if not altogether, extinct I shall, 
however, content myself with a few references to some of the earlier 
and later notices of the bird in Scotland ; these may give us a few addi- 
tional facts in its history which have, perhaps, been rather overlooked. 

An early reference to this bird, if not the first by any Scottish writer, 
is to be found in " An Account of Hirta and liona given to Sir Bobert 
Sibbald by the Lord Begister, Sir George M'Kemde of Tarbat" I quote 
from John Finkerton's " General Collection of Voyages and Travels," 
vol iii Ito. London, 1809 : — 

" Hirta. — The island of Hirta of all the isles about Scotland, lyeth 
farthest out into the sea, is very mountainous, and not accesaible but by 
climbing; it is incredible what number of fowls frequent the rocks 
there ; so far as we can see the sea is covered with them, and when they 
rise they darken the sky, they are so numerous; they are ordinarily 
catched this way ; a man lies upon bis back with a long pole in his 
hand, and knocketh them down as they fly over him. There be many 
sorts of these fowls ; some of them of strange shapes, among which 
there is one tbey call the Garo-fowl, which is bigger than any goose, and 
hath eggs as big nbuost as those of the ostrich. Among the other cam- 
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modities they export out of tho island this is none of the meanest 
They take tho fat of these fowls that fTequent the island and stuff the 
btomach of this fowl with it, which they preserve hj >i«.iiging It near tlie 
chimney, where it is dried with the smoke, and they sell it to theiraeigh- 
boiin on the continent, as a remedy thay use for aches and poiua." 

This same Account is also printed in "The Miacallanea Scotica," 
vol u. p. 79, Glasgow, 1818. Here, then, we haye the name of Gare-fowl 
used as that by which it was known ; this is of interest, aa showing 
probably a Xorse origin, Geyi-fogl being tho name by whioh the bird was 
known in Iceland, where it was once also common, as well as in other loca- 
lities. Oegr is the Icelandic for a spear ; it may perhaps refer in this case 
to the large epeat^like beak of the bird, if not to its extraordinary speed 
in the water like the flight of a spear 1 These birds were probably at 
that time very numeroua at Hirta or St Eilda, and it would almoat 
appear from the reference given heie that a special use had been made of 
thui large stomachs, to hold the fat of the other aea-fowl; forming the 
well-known "giben" of the islanders — both for home use and for sale. 
In addition, of couree, to its feathers, flesh, and eggs, this voold add to 
its Talue, and increase the number of the birds annually destroyed by the 
natives. 

To test, if poaaihte, the conectness of this perhaps rather doubtful 
statement, I made an examination of the 8ibbald MSS. now preserved in 
the Adrocstea' Library here, and especially of one entitled " A Discription 
of the Islands belonging to the Crowne of Scotland taken from several 
manuecripts," &c., by Sir Bobert Sibbald. In this MS., however, I 
could find no continuous nanative, the same as that quoted above ; but a 
much more detaUed account of Hirta is given, being probably that fur^ 
nished by Sir George M'Kencie to Sir Robert Sibbald, of which the one 
printed by Pinkerton seems merely to he a short abstract Sibbald also 
in his MSS. subsequently quotes at great length from Martin's account 
of hia voy^ to St Kilda. I shall quote part of the first MS., refeiring 
to tlie fowls of Hirta ; that which is believed to have been furnished to 
him by Sir George M'Kenzic. He saya : — "The fowls that frequentt 
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tfaeee Rocks are Solsn Geese, which goe anuy at Michaelmasse and return 
in February. The Fnhn&r stayeth all the yeai except October. It is a 
small Fowle not bigger as a duke. When any approache it, it caatetb out at 
the mouth a quantity of red oyle, which they catch in a dish at the tyme, 
ftod make use of it for atchea and stitches. It is good for this. It is pure and 
a dear rid colour. Ther are other fowles such as the Lavir, Falkir, Qug, 
Gare-Fowle, The Lavir and FaUdr come in July. The Gare-Fowle is 
bi^er then any goose, and heth ^gs almost as big as those of the ostrich. 
There are some Fowles of strange shapes. They take the fatt of the 
fovles that frequent thes places and stuff the stomach of the fowle with 
it, which they preserve by hanging it neer the chimney, wher it is dtyed 
with the smoske. Tiiey sell it on the Continent as a remedie for aches 
and paina"— Sibbald MSS. 33. 3. 2, Advocates' Libiary, Edinburgh. 

In the firet part of this extract the gore-fowl is noticed, but the latt^ 
part Beems to be merely a general statement referring to any of the fowls, 
and seems to say aimply that the natives of Hirta take the fat of any of 
these fowls in their season and preserve it, by filling the stomachs of the 
fowb with it, and then drying them in the smoke of their fires. It may 
be of some interest to explain what the other birds here noticed — as 
doubtless among the moat impoitant to the natives of Ilirta — really were. 
As previously referred to, there is the well-known Solan Goose (Sula alba) 
and the Fulmar {Proeellaria glaeiaiin). There are other Fowls, it is 
stated, such as the Lavir, or " Lavy (of Martin), by the Welch called 
Guillem" — undonbtedly referring to the Guillemot (Uria troile). The 
Falkir, or Folk of Martin, the Awk, or Razor-bill Auk (Alea torda), and 
the Ojig. This last bird is not referred to by this name by Martin ; 
Macaulay, however, tells us that " the young of the solan geese before 
they fly are called Gotiif. Turning to Armstrong's Gaelic Dictionary for 
the chance of an explanation, I find the word Guga translated " A St 
Eilda goose ; a fat fellow," which I have little doubt is the true meaning 
of this appropriate designation for a very fat bird. 

It will he noticed then that the gare-fowl is merely included in the 
general list of the fowls at tlint time doubtless most ini]K)rtant to the natives, 
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without any other lemaik ; as if it were quite as well known and as 
csmmon there a^ any of the other biids. All the more so when you find 
some birds such as the " Bowger " of St Kilda, according to Martin " the 
Coulter-neb of the Fam Islands," or the Puffin {Mormon fratercida) ; which 
is at once very abundant and of the greatest importance to the natives, 
altogether omitt'id from the above general list. This seems to me to be a 
proof of the abundance of the great auk at that time on the island of Hirta. 
Sir George M'Kenzie also refers to the great size of its eggs, so 
much larger than that of any of the other sea-fowl, and suggesting 
to him at least a comparison with the largest egg he knew, and pro- 
bably but imperfectly, that of the oetiicb. Then Sir Kobert Sibbold, to 
whom this information was sent, probably before the publication of his 
"Scotia niuetrata;" in his second volume "De AnimaUbus Scotiie," 
Edinburgh, 1684, at p. 22, thus refers to this bird, classing it with 
others, of which he says he desires a more accurate description : — 

"Oapdt VI I. 
" Ik Avibiu qttibuslian apud no*, QuaknterliT. Utiutet ntnt, (Hutrutn proinde 
Jktaiptwna aecKralat dtniero. 

Avis Oare dicta, Corvo Maiino Sirailis, Ovo n: 



That is all the reference Sir Robert makes to the bird, and it shows us 
that however common it may have been at that time at the distant St Kilda, 
he had not seen a specimen, and that it was ])robably not known on our 
eastern coasts, but confined to the farther Hebrides on the wesit, or to our 
northern islands. 

M. Martin describes the Gair-fowl more fully in his "Voyage to St 
Kilda," 1698, for which he telle us {with Mr John Campbell, minister of 
Harries, who was going to visit the island) he "embarked at the Isle 
Esay, in Harries, May the 29tli," 1697. The wind at S.E. By change of 
wind, however, and stormy weather, they did not reach St Kilda until 
the let of Juna After giving a list of the land fowls, — and, let me say, 
he gives a good description of the different birds, — ho next tolls us, 
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"Tlie flea-fow] are first, Qair-fowl, being the atat«lie8t aa well aa the 
laigeat Sort, and above ^o Siz« of a Solan Goose, of a black Colour, tckI 
about the Eyes, a laige white Spot under each, a long broad Bill ; it 
stands stately, it« whole Body erected, ita Wings short ; it flies not at all, 
lays ite Y^ upon the bore Bock, which, if taken away, she lays no more 
for that Year ; she is whole footed, and has the hatching Spot upon her 
Breast, i.e., a bare Spot from which the Feathers have fiUlen off with 
the Heat in hatching ; its Egg is twice as big aa tiiat of a Solan goone, 
and b variously spotted. Black, Green, and Dt^k; it comes without 
Bfigard to any Wind, appears the lat of Majf, and goes away about the 
middle of Jtme " (p. 27). 

Now, from this minutely-detailed description of thia bird, its strikingly 
erect attitude when seated on the rocks, its peculiar appearance and shape, 
its short wings and plumage, and its nesting, with the hatching spot 
on its breast, and colour of its egga ; I tUnk it certain that Martin must 
have seen numbers of the bird alive ; especially when we remember that 
he landed on the island at the very time when the yearly harvest of Uiis 
particular bird must have been ready for being gathered in its season by 
the fowlers of St Kilda, and that he remained there, at all events until 
near the end of the month of June, as he tells us at p. 10 : " We had the 
Curiosity, after Three Weeks' Residence, to make a Calculation of the 
Kumber of Eggs bestowed apon those of our Boat, and Uie Slawart'n 
Birlin or Galley; the whole amounted to Si:[teen Thousand Eggs." There 
is, however, one character which be gives, the truth of which is not very 
evident, at least at first sight, where he states that it is " red about the 
eyes," a very striking variety of colour in a bird, which has all the rest 
of the plumage entirely of a black or white colonr. I ahall, however, 
attempt to account for this statement when I refer to a later description of 
the bird also taken from a living specimen. Meantime, I may qnote what 
Martin says in his Preface to the " Voyage " : — " He has been careful to 
relate notJiing in the following Account, but what he assorts for truth, 
either upon his own particular Knowledge, or from the constant and 
harmonious Testimony given him by the Inhabitants. People so plttin 
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and so little inclined to impose upon MankiDd, tliat poilu^ no place in 
the World at tiiia Day, knows Inatoncea like these of primitive Honour and 
Simplicity ; a People abhorring lying, Tricks, and Artiiicea, aa ttiey do 
the most poisonous Plants, ot devouring Animals." 

After describing the most striking of the sea-fowl, the gair-fowl, he 
goes on to tell ns of the numerous other birds which are of the greatest 
economic importance to the inhabitants, such aa the solan-goose, the 
fulmar, and the puffin. Sec, which in great multitudes frequent St 
Kilda, with the times of their arrival and departure, in the same 
way as he has told us of the gair-fowl. He tells us also about 
"their great and beloved Catholicon, the 'Giben,' t.«., the fat of 
tbeii fowls, with which they stuff the stomach of a solan goose, in 
fashion of a pudding;" in another place he says: "This (Ti^en is by 
daily Experience found to be a sovereign Remedy for the Healing of 
Green Wounds," &c. &c '• They boil the Sea-plants, Ihihe and Slake, 
melting the 'Giben' upon them instead of Butter," . . "They 
use this 'Giben' with their Fish, and it is become the common 
Vehicle that conveys all their Food down their Throats." When describ- 
ing the sea-fowl he says, " Every Fowl lays an Egg three different times, 
except the Gair-fowl and the fulmar, which lay but once ; If the first or 
Second Egg be taken away, every Fowl lays hut one other ^g that year, 
except the Sea Malls, and they ordinarily lay the third Egg, whether the 
first or second Eggs be taken away or no." In this statement of the gare- 
fowl laying but once during its short stay on the island, we have another 
cause shown ns of its easier diminution and extirpation than the other fowl. 

In the preface to which I have already referred, Martin says of himsolf 
"that the Author was bom in one of the most spacious and fertile 
Isles of the West of Scotland." He was therefore one familiar with 
the natives of the Hebrides, himself a native, and able, doubtlese, to speak 
to them, and understand thoroughly their own Gaelic mother toi^a 

In the other larger and later work, by the same author, "A De- 
scription of the Wostem Islands of Scotland," London, 1703, he gives 
us a series of notices of all the different Islands, referring briefly t« each, and 
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Btuting their principal peculiaritiea and productions. He, therefore, id 
noticing St Kilda again, only mentions tbe solan gooec and the fulmar 
as the most important of all the birds to its inhabitants, and, indeed, 
he refers to no other. Although we know that various other binds, as 
the puffin, for example, existed in countless numbers, and were also 
of the greatest importance ; so that from his not again referring to Uie 
gare-fowl we cannot draw any conclusion, except as to its having now 
become of Icea importance than the two principal and most abundant 
birds, which he thinks specially worthy of being mentioned. 

In a later work, — "A Description of St Kilda," by the Rev. Alexander 
Buchan, late minister there, which was printed in 1773 by his daughter. 
Fromherpiefaceweleam that her father was ordained and sent to St Hilda, 
alias Hirta, in the year 1708, and that he died there about the beginning 
of the year 1730. Mr Buchan tells us he chose Martin's "Voyage to 
St Kilda," London, 1698, as the beet account published ; and because it 
is out of print he " takes a few of his remarks anent this place, which are 
still genuine, as we find them fitting to our present purpose as we go 
along." Accordingly, the most of the book is little else than extracts 
from Martin's " Voyage." With r^ard to the gare-fowl, however, we find 
he only gives the beginning of Martin's account of it: "The sea-fowls 
are, first, gare-fowl, the stateliest and largest of all the fowls here." 
Martin's account, therefore, was still "genuine" or correct, at that later 
date, and the bird accordingly remained, but probably in greatly dimin- 
ished numbers, and was, therefore, now of less consequence to the islanders, 
and so he does not give any lengthened description of it, as he does of 
the other fowls, which from their continued abundance were then of 
much greater importance to the people. 

In another and still lat«r work, " The History of St Kilda," by the 
Rev. Mr Kenneth Macaulay, minister of Ardnamurchan, missionary to the 
island from the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, London, 
1764; we find that Mr Macaulay visited St Kilda in the beginning 
of June 1758, some twenty-eight years subsequent to Mr Buchan's 
ministiatioDB there. He gives considerable details of what he saw, 
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but, Teferring tu the gare-fowl (at p. 1£>6), he says : — " I had Dot an 
flpportimity of knowing a veiy curious fowl, sometimes seen upon this 
coast, and an absolute stronger, I am apt to beUeve, in every other part 
of Scotland. The men of Hirta call it the Gaie-fowl, corruptly, perhaps, 
instead of Bare fowl, a name probably given it by some one of those 
foreigners whom either choice or necessity draw into this secure region. 
The bird is about four feet in length from the bill to the extremitios 
of its feet; its wings are in proportion to its size very short, so that 
they can hardly poise oi support the weight of its very large body. 
His legs, neck, and bill, are extremely long; it lays its egg, which, 
according to the account given me, exceeds that of a goose, no less than 
the latter exceeds the egg of a hen, close by the sea mark, being incapable, 
on account of its biUk, to soar up to the cliffs. It makes its appearance 
in the month of July. The St Kildiatu do not receive an annual visit 
from this stnnge bird, as from all the rest in the list, and from many 
more. It keeps at a distance from them, they know not where, for a 
course of years. From what land or ocean it makes its uncertain voyages 
to their isle is perhaps a mystery in nature. A gentleman who had been 
in the West Indies informed me that, according to the description given 
of him, he must be the penguin of that dime, a fowl that points out the 
proper soundings to seafaring people." 

Mr Macanlay seema, apparently, not to have considered gare-fowl a 
native, or Gaelic name of the bird, and not to have known its Norse 
origirL Instead, however, of putting this bird the first in his list of 
the sea-fowl, as the others before him have done, he places it near 
the end; the bird has now ceased to be of importance, and is no 
longer a regular visitor, but is still well known, though only an 
occasional visitor to the island. His description is, therefore, derived 
from the islanders themselves, still familiar with the bird and its 
more salient peculiarities and habits, one being that it laid only one 
egg, and that so large a one, that he thinks it nocessaiy to qualify tiie 
statement by saying he t«lls what was told to bim. He tells us also 
that the bird was obliged, from its short wings, to lay its egg close by 
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the Bea or tide mark, and cousequently waa easily gathaed by all 
maraudeis, bat especially man. It miglit also be destroyed at times 
by gales t&ising tremendone seas and washing over their low-lying neetiug- 
places — giving ns another cause why this biid might be more easily 
iqjured in its nesting-pkcee, and the apecies thiiB gradually diminished. 
We learn nothing, however, from this deacribeT, who simply tells us what 
the natives told him, of any peculiar red colour being Been about the 
eyes of the bird. But we have pointed out to ns here, the probable 
lelatioTi of the gare-fowl to the same bird under another name — the pen- 
guin of the West Indies, or rather of the Xorth American continent, and 
of the northern seas, as well as the fact of its being generally found within 
sonndings, or at no very great distance from Jand. Mr Mocaalay aleo 
tella us of the "Oibtun," which they preserve in "a kind of bag, maile 
of the stomach of the old solan goose, caught in March." 

From the time of Sir Qeoige M'KenziB's accomit, when the bird was 
probably abundant, to Martin's visit, when the bird was doubtless 
a regular visitor to St Eilda, arriving in May, nesting and leaving in 
Junej we find that it has now been altogether extirpated from this island, 
and at the date of Mr Macaulay's visit appeared only at nucertain intervala 
as an occasional visitor in the month of July, after having probably nested 
in much diminished numbera on some still more rarely visited, or unin- 
habited rocky islands among the Hebrides ; where a few birds, it may be, 
were still able to cany on, undisturbed, the work of incubatioa 

lliese accounts apparently include nearly all that is recorded of any 
valne in regard to the existence of the great auk in Scotland; other 
visitors to St Kilda giving us little additional information of any conse- 
quence as to the very rare appearance of the great auk at more recent dates. 

At a still lator date we have the great auk %ured and described 
by Thomas Pennant in his "British Zoology," London, 1776, vol ii 
p. 507. He refers to Martin and Macaulay as his authorities for its pre- 
sence in Britain, and to other authorities for its presence elsewhere, under 
the various names of Goirfugel, Penguin, Gare, Alea major, Le Grand 
Fingoin, Alea impamia, L., Ac I shall refer to some of these names when 
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I notice shortly the gw^n^hical lango of the biid ; meantime I ahall only 
allude to some of the later leooided appearancee of the binl on the Scot- 
tish coasts. 

In the Appendix to the Supplement of Montagu's " Ornithological 
Dictimiary," 1813, we are told the oativea of OAney infonned Mr 
Bullock, in his tour there in 1812, that the island of Papa Weetray had 
been regularly visited by these birds, which they designated the King and 
Queen of the Auks, but that of late only a male had visited the island for 
Mveial seoBonB. A female wa^ howaver, killed just before his visit, 
and he had an opportunity of attempting to captnre the male with s six- 
oared boat without success. A male bird was, however, afterwards killed 
and sent to him, and is now preserved in the British Museum. 

MaoOillivray, in hia "Britisli Birds," vol iv, p. 561, tella us: "One 
was seen off Fair Isle in 1798. A pair bred in Papa Weetray for several 
yeara" The latter statement is apparently on the authority of Dr Baikic 
and Mi Heddle, "Natural History of Orkney." He also refers to the 
bird got by Professor Fleming, which I shall describe more particularly, 
and to one or two other examples on record, cf the great auk being 
taken on the coasts of England and Ireland. "Dr Edward Moore," he 
says, "alludes to one found dead near Lundy Island in 1829 ; and Mr 
Thompson of Belfast ("Buds of Irehind") mentions an individual taken 
in 1834 off the coast of Wat«rford, and preserved in Mr Buikitt's col- 
lection." (I find, however, that Professor Newton, in his paper to be 
afterwards noticed, is very doubtful of the correctness of this state- 
ment of the gare-fowl found on Lundy Island, as well as of that 
mentioned by Mr Bullock of the bird taken in Buckinghamshire, after- 
wards referred to; he also tells us that Mr Burkitt's specimen is now 
in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, carefully enshrined in the 
profeesorial sanctum.) 

Professor Fleming was fortunate enough to have the opportunity of 
examining a living specimen of the great auk in 1821, when on a voyage 
of inspection with the Board of Commissionere of Northern Lights. The 
bird which Mr MacLellan had captured some time before off St Kilda 
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vas tironght on board by Mr MacLelUn (Professor Fleming tells us, ia hie 
Acconnt of the Voyage, published in the Edintmrgh Fhilogophieal Journal, 
vol X., 1824), at the Isle of Glass or Scalpa. The bird was given to Mr 
Stevenson, the Engineer of the Board, who was with the party, and was 
intended by him for the University Museum here, but it afterwards 
unfortunately made its escape. A year or two afterwards. Professor John 
flaming, D.I>., published his " History of British Animals " (Edinburgh, 
1828, 8to), in which he gives sn excellent account of the bird; and 
as this book is now becoming scarce, and the description lefeis to the 
living bird, I think it worth quoting in full ;— 

" 203. Aka im^ennU. — Great Auk. "Wings not reaching to the mmp. 
Bill black. An oval patch in frout of the eya 

"Gair-fowl, Marlin'f, St Kilda, 48; Penguin, Will. Om. 242; Northern 
Penguin, Edwarcti Biide; A. im. Linn. Sys. L 210, tab. 147; Penn. 
Brit. ZooL ii. 507; Tetnm. Om iL 939. S. Gair-fowl, King of the 
Auks. Breeds occasionally in the island of 8t Kilda. 

Length, 3 feet Bill, dorsolly, 3 inches ; in front of the nostrils, 2^ ; in the 
f^pe, 4 J ; depth, Ig ; 7 ridges in the upper, and 11 in the lower mandible. 
Lc^ black. Iridea chestnut ; mHrgin of the eye-lid black. Inside of the 
mouth oraii)^. Head, back, and neck, black ; the latter with a brownish 
tinge. Quills, dusky ; Becondaries, tipped with white. Breast and belly 
whiter In winter, the browiiieh-black of the throat and fore-neck is replaced 
vitb white, as I had an opportunity of observing in a Uvisg bird brought from 
St Kilda in 1822 (see Edin. Phil Jour. vol. i. p. 97). This bird occaaionally 
visits the Oritney Islands, as witnessed })y Mr BuUock {Mont. Om. IMct 
Supp.). I have been informed by the same observer that an individual was 
taken in a pond of fresh water two miles from the Thames, on the estate of Sir 
William Clayton, in Buckingbanishire. When fed in confinement it holds 
up its head, expressing its anxiety by shaking the head and neck, and uttering 
a gurgling noise. It dives and swims under water, even with a long cord 
attached to its feet, with incredible swirtueHH." 

It is interesting to observe how this careful and minute descrip- 
tion agrees with the early account given of this bird by Martin, which 
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I have already quoted. It also, I am inclined to think, abowa that 
even the mistakes or leaa careful observations of the earlier non- scientific 
deecriber may be, perhaps, corrected by the later and more caraful 
deacription of the naturalisL Thua Martin, in his description of this 
bird, tells us, not that the eyes are red, but that it is "red about the 
eyes, a large white spot under each," &c Fleming, from his examination 
of the living bird, tells us, " the eyes are chestnut, the margin of each 
eyelid black." He notices, of course, but more particularly, the other 
striking characters of the black head and the white spot in front of 
each eye, but he also points out the fact that " the inside of the mouth 
is orange," probably, also, the edges of the mouth ; a character which 
would be distinctly seen only in the living or recently killed bird. Now 
it seems to me not unlikely that this may explain the rather puEzling 
statement of Martin, that it was red about the eyes, which he gives in 
his somewhat cursory description, as he saw, probably iu the distance, 
the living birds opening and shutting their beaks, with wide extended 
gape reaching below and beyond their eyes ; or the recently killed birds 
carried about by the native fowlers as they returned from capturing 
them on their low-lying nesting-places on the rocks. He could not 
avoid being struck with the great contrast of this reddish orange colour, 
with the sombre black and white plumage of the rest of tiie bird, and 
might therefore speak of it in this general way as being "red about the 
eyes." Otherwise it is not easy to account for such an apparently strange 
addition to his in other reapecte, very correct description of the bird. We 
must also remember, as I have already pointed out, that Martin visited 
the island at the very time the harvest or in-gathering of this particular 
bird must have been going on. It eeems to me, therefore, an additional 
proof of the fact that Martin had seen these birds alive or recently killed; 
because though it might be a not unnatural mistake for a mere un- 
scientific visitor to moke, especially one not particularly knowing or in- 
terested in all the varieties of the abundant sea-fowl, still it is not one 
at all likely to be made by a native, describing the bir.l in detail to him ; 
who would, i)f course, be thoroughly conversant with all the peculiarities 
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of the TariouB birda found m the ieLind, and at the BBme time waa, as 
Martin tells ub, so perfectly truthful in all his atatementa 

Mi Joseph Audenon haa called my attention to a specimen of the 
great auk included in the interesting " SynopsiB of the Newcastle Museum," 
by G. T. Fox, Ssq., F.L.8., &c Newcastle, 1827. 8vo. It includes 
the collections of Marmaduke Tunstoll of Wycliffe, made iu the latter 
part of the Isst century, and the additions made to them by George 
Allan, of Blackwell Grange, near Darlington. This combined museum 
was purchased in 1622 by Hr Fox for the literaty and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle, and now fonna part of the Newcastle -Museum. 
Mr Fox has added varioua curious notes from the MSS. of Mr Allan to 
illustrate the history of many of the specimens; X bIiaII quote his not«s 
to the specimen of the great auk, which are intensting as giving us early 
and additional iBfoimaUon about this bird, its nesting, and its young : — 
" Thb Gbxat Adk (Alea impennia, Linn, and Gm.) breeds on the island 
of St Kilda, Lays one egg, dose to the sea-mark, six inches long, which, 
if taken away, they will not lay another that season. Feeds on fish, is a 
very shy bird, walks ill, but dives well, and is seldom observed beyond 
soundings. The wings are so snudl as to be useless for flight." . . . 
"The old ones are rarely seen ashore, though the young are not nn- 
fieqnently met with. — Allan K8." p. 92. " They burrow like rabbits ; 
sometimes three or four take possession of one hole, and hatch their young 
together In a common nest, and sit upon this their general possession by 
turns. When sitting or attempting to walk, they seem like a dog that 
has been taught to sit up and move a minuet. — Allan Cat, No. 294." 
Mr Fox adds the following notes : — " Our bird is apparently a 
young one, agreeably to Mr Allan's remark. I add some description of 
it, as tlie young was not known to Temminick. — Neck black, spotted or 
mottled with white ; bill, upper mandible, with one large sulcus at the 
base, none at the tip, in this respect analogous to the young and old Razor 
Bill (dlca Tarda sad Pica, Linn.) ; six or eight grooves at the tip of the 
lower mandible, but without the white ground. — Ed." p. 92. " Dr latham 
notices our specimen in these words : ' In Mr Tunstall's Museum is one 
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of tlieee with only two or throe fuirowB on the hill, and the ovtil space 
between the hill and the eje Bpeckled black and white. This is probably 
a young bird.' — Syn. iii. p. 312. {See our lemarks before. — Ed.) ' This 
species is found in greater plenty in Iceland than elsewhere.' — Aict 2ool. 
Int. 72," p. 211. 

Mr Allan in theee notes quotes probably from Latham's " General 
Synopsis of Birds" (London, 1785, iU>), but he also adds the account of 
its nesting in holes, from some private authority of his own, or one 
unknown at least to me, as I have not seen it referred to by any other 
luturalist. Can this possibly be a variety in its nesting ; oi simply a 
reference by mistake to the great auk, of what we know to be the habit of 
the Puffin (Mmiaon fratercida), one of the moat abundant species of birds 
on St Kilda \ This peculiarity of the Puffin making its neat in holes was, 
however, also well known to Mr Allan, who specially notices the fact in 
his reference to this bird in the MS. notes to the SynopaiB of his Museum. 

In these few notes, then, we have an account of the gradual extirpa- 
tion of the great auk from the island of St Kilda, and a similar 
history might probably be given of its disappearance from many of 
its other old locahties. The bird, adapted by its form and small 
wings for speed in the water alone ; its nesting-places accordingly close 
to the sea-shore; both birds and eggs being thus easily taken on the 
land by all marauders, and laying, as it did, only once in the season. 
The numbers of the birds would thus be gradually diminished as their 
nesting-places became known, the bird becoming scarcer and scarcer, 
until only a stray individual is seen at distant intervals of time, and 
at last the bird ceases to appear altogether over the whole range of its old 
known localities. 

How interesting, then, is ita life hiatoiy, shoving as it does, how a 
whole species of animals, from various apparently a'lcidental causes, is gra- 
dually brought to a conclusion in our own day, and, like many others that 
have gone before it, is apparently now almost if not altogether destroyed 
by man from off the face of the earth. At the same time, a stray 
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specimen has been captured near St Kilda so recently aa to have been 
examined by our old friend the late Frofesaor Fleming, D.D., and in the 
comparatively few years that have poaaed since that time, the bird is 
now considered by naturaliste as being in all probability altogether 
extinct ; so far, at least, as them is any ncent knowledge of it by men 
of science of all conntries. 

In the compaTativcly few museums where this bird has been preserved, 
ite remains are now, therefore, cared for as amoi^ tlieir most prized, 
because among the rarest, of their natural history treasures. 

Earlff History and Geographieal Bange of the Great Avk. — N^aturalists 
have stated, in a general way, that the great auk inhabits the northern 
oceans of Europe and America. 

Perhaps a few notes taken from the older works on natural history 
may be of some little interest in relation to this subject. 

Carolus ClusiuB, in hi3"Ezoticorum Decern Libri,"Leyden, 1605, figures 
and describes the true Penguin of the Southern or Pacific Ocean under the 
name of Anger mngellanieus, of which he says the name Pinguin is derived 
from tlieir excessive fatness. "Illas autem a pinguedine quA erant prtedite, 
Pinguins appellarunt " (p. 101). He also figures and describes a foreign 
bird, a coloured drawing of which had been sent to him by James Plateau 
of America. He had seen no description of this bird recorded (lib. v. 
p. 103.) The bird is manifestly the great auk, and he designates it 
the Mergvs Atnericanua, which he describes pretty correctly with the 
remarkable white spots and alL The figure given is not a good one, and 
I may therefore quote a part of his cautious description to show there can 
be no doubt of the species : — " Rostrum aq^uilinum et satis crassum, non 
planum, in quo nulla dentium vestigia expressa apparent : ejus autem 
partem pronam obliquas quasdam etnas babuisse, pictura fidom faciebat> 
et anteriorem capitis paulld supra rostrum partem, alhSk macula insignitam, 
si pictor quidem legitime illam expresserat," &c. 

Olaus Wormius, in his " Museum Wormianum seu Historian Renun Kari- 
orum" (Copenhagen), Leyden, 1655, at p. 301, gives an excellent figure 
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of the great auk, which he descrihcs as the Atuc}- matjeVanietif, 



Pitiffuini of Clusius, confusing it, however, with hia Mcrgan 

the true groat auk, and stating hn had Rnt nnn from the Faroe IslanHe, 
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which be kept alive for several months, and from which this excellent 
figure of the great auk is taken. Its only peculiarity being that it seems 
to have in addition a nanow white collar loiind the neck of the bird ; 
this, however, may be perhaps explained as a meie variety dne to the 
remains of ibi winter plumage, when the throat and neck are more or 
lees replaced with whit«. As this figure of the bird, both from its early 
date and its being taken from the living bird, is of much interest ; I 
give a tac^iinile of it here, reduced in size by one-third. 

Wormius seems, therefore, to consider the great auk the same as the tine 
penguins of the eouth ; and when describing this bird he refers to the 
distinct white spot above each of the eyes "that you would have sworn 
were a pair of spectacles," and remarks " (which Cluntis observed not)," 
whereas Clusius really did so when describing the same bird, the great 
auk, which he, however, had named the Mergua Americamu, 

Then in "The Ornithology of Fraucis Willughby," edited by John 
Ray, London, 1678, there is repeated in his chapter on "The Bird called 
Penguin by our Seamen," the confounding by 'Wonniua of the true 
" Penguin of the Hollandera, or MageUanic Goose of Clusius," with the 
Merj/tte Americaiiiu and the same bird the great auk, from the Ferroytr 
Islands. Willughby also gives a reduced copy of the figure (great ank) 
of Wormius, with the title Penguin of Wormius. 

John Ray, again, in his own " Synopsis Methodica Avium et Piscium," 
London, 1713, under " PaNOUiN naulw nodi-atibut, yiwe Golf ugel Hmeri esse 
videtur," compares the two birds, and considers it scarcely credible that the 
Aiuer mageUanietis of Clunus, and that described by Wormius from the 
islands of Faroe can he the same. He mentions also that the specimens 
in the Royal Society of London, and in the museum of John Tradescant, 
agree with the former rather than the Utter bird. 

George Edwards, in his " Natural History of Birds, — ^The most of which 
have not hitherto been figured or described, and the rest, by Reason of 
obscure or too brief Descriptions, without Figures, or with Figures very 
ill design'd, are hitherto but little known," part iii London, 1750, 4to, 
— describes and figures (Plate 47) the great auk under the name of the 
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Northern Penguin. After describing the bird, ho saya : — " Thia Bird I 
procured of the Master of a Newfoundland Fiahing-Veaael, who told me, 
it was taken with their Fiah-haits, on the Fishing-banks of Newfound- 
land, near an hundred Leagues from Shora Thia Bird luith already been 
iigur'd and described ; but the Figure has a King round the Neck in 
WiUttghhy, which is not found in the natural Bird and the Descriptions 
are not clear ; it is also confounded with the Southern Penguitu, and Mr 
Willaghhij seems to think them and the Northern the same Birds ; but I 
who have seen several both from the South and the North, am so far 
from being of his Opinion, that I should rather make them of two distinct 
Tribes of Birds. The Southern has four toes on a Foot, tho' Mr Wil- 
lughby says Clutiut/s Figure is false in having four Toes whereas it is 
confirmed to me to be true. The Southern has also different Wings, and 
nothing on them to be called Feathers; see one of the Prime Quills 
figured in the Plate, together with a Quill of the Northern, both of their 
natural Siza See the Penguina from the South, Plate 49 and 94 of this 
Work. I have figur'd this Bird principally to show, that the above 
described Bird is a distinct Species, if not of a different Genus, from 
those called Penguins, about the Slreighis of Magellan, and the Cape of 
Oood Hope. The above doscrib'd is a Bird common to the Northern 
parts both of Europe and America, it being foond in the Island of Fen-o 
belonging to Norway : see what Mr WUlughby has said and collected of 
Penguins In hia Ornithology, pp. 332, 323. All the Penguin* have escaped 
Mr Albin't Notice" (p. 147). 

Mr Edwards in his Plate gives a pretty good dgure of the great auk, with 
a full-sized drawing of its bill, and of one of its longest primary qoilla 
(3^ inches in length), also one of a southern penguin (little more than 
hair an inch long). It, however, is not so good aa the older figure from 
the living bird by Wormioe, of which I have given a reduced copy ; 
it is taken from a stuffed specimen, the bird being made to stand 
erect, and raised up, on ita abort legs. Edwards's critidsms on Willughby 
are, of course, occasioned by the confounding together by him of the 
Penguin of the Southern with that of the Northern oceans. 
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I may mention that naturalists now include the true ponguina of the 
SoQtbem, and the great auk of the Northern oceans, as being both mem- 
bers of the same great Family Alcida. The great auk belonging to the 
Snb-Family Alcinw, and the Penguins of the south, to another Sub- 
Family altogether, the Splieniscince. 

Carolua LinnieuB, again, in his " Fauna Suecica," Lugduni Batavorum, 
1746, describes the great auk as : — 

" 119. AtOA roetri aulcis octo ; macula alba ante oculum." 

He, however, gives refeToncos to Barthol, act p. 91, Avis garfahl) 
the Penguin of Willughby ; the Atuer mageilamcus of Clauaius and of 
Wormius, and the Penguin of Kay, which he supposes is the some bird, 
only he gives the habitat of the great auk as in Norway — " Habitat in mari 
Norvcgico rariua" 

In his Sybtema Nature, Holmiffi, 1758, the great auk, now named the 
Alca impennit, is quoted from his "Fauna Suecica," 119 ; with refcrencea 
to the Anter magdlaniem of Wormius, and the Penguin of Willughby 
and Edwurtls : and the note — " Habitat in Euiopa artica." This mis- 
take, however, is put to rights in later editions. Thus we find it quoted 
oa No. 140 in his "Sysloma Naturre," of Leipaic, 1788, where the whole 
matter is corrected, and the Great Auk, Alca impcnnis, is given, with 
proper references to Clusius, Wormius, &c., and the Groat Auk of Pennant, 
Grand Pingouin of BufFon, "Hist. Nat. des Ois." is. p. 393, t. 29, PI. 
enL a. 367 ; which, we are now informed : " Hahitat in Europe el America' 
ariiem alto mari." 

Otho FabriciuB, in his " Fauna Groenlandica," Hafniie et Leipsiss, 1780, 
describes the great auk under Linnrcus's name of Alca impennit. He 
gives its Greenland name, ImTokilsok (Little Wings), and eaye — " Habitat 
in alto mari, raro od insulas cxtremas visa, et quidom tempore brumali 
Yeteres larissimi" (p. 82). He tells us that it breeds on rocks in the sea the 
most remote from the presence of man, and he does not think its nest has 
been soon in Greenland, although he has seen young birds in the month 
of August still showing much of the greyish nesting down among their 
feathers. Ho therefore supposes they were not very long from the nest. 
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and conid not have como from a very great distanca He tells us alao 
that E^ert Olafaen, in his Bjome Fovelsen's " Reise igiennem Island 
Sorde," 1772, describes its neet and e^s in hla account of the Soroe 
Island ; which is on the coast of Norway, not far from the Korth Cape. 
He also adds a remark of some interest, as showing an economic use made 
of the stomach of the great auk, probably from its size. The gullet and 
stomach were used as a bag filled with air, — an inflated bladder-like float, 
attached to the line of the Greenlander's favourite weapon the harpoon 
— " UsuB idem ac precedentis (.Aha pica), faui tamen etiaro pro vesica 
jaculonim habetnr." 

Pennant in his " Arctic Zoology," London, 1786, 2 vols. 4to, says of 
the great ank : — " Inhabits (but not very frequently, the coasts of Nor- 
viay), the Ferroe islands (in a certain number of years St Kilda), Iceland, 
Greenland, and Newfoaadland," — VoL ii. p. 509. 

Sir John Lubbock in his " Prehistoric Times," London, 1669, tells us 
of the fonner presence of the great auk in Denmark ; when describing the 
fauna of the Ejfikkenmoddingft, or shell mounds, he says — " Perhaps 
the most interesting of the birds whose remains have been identiflod is 
the great ank {Alea impeimis, L,), a species which is now almost extinct," 
(p. 2Sfi). The other birds found in these kitchen middens include the 
capercailzie, several species of ducks and geese, and the wild swan 

Audubon, in his "Synopsis of the Birds of America," Edinbui^h, 
1839, says of this bird, which he figures and describee — "Kara and acci- 
dental on the banks of Newfoundland ; said to breed on a rock near that 
island;" while MacGillivray tells us in his "British Birds" the specimen 
figured by Audubon was got by him in London. 

Traces of their former presence, however, still remain in the various 
islands bearing the name of Penguin or Geyr-fugl Islands, on the northern 
coasts of the Atlantic and North Sea. 

We have thus attempted to clear up some of the confusion connected 
with the early history of the great auk, or the northern penguin, and 
have given these notices of the binl found and brooding on tho coasts 
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of America, rarelj bo far north aa the bonlers of tho Arctic Sea, and alao 
in Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Faroe ; as well, as wo have already 
stated, in the Orkneys and 6t Kilda ; showing thus its former extensive 
range over the north Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. 

[Turning recently for any later notice of this bird to Mr Kobert Gray's 
valuable " Birds of the Weet of Scotland," I find an interesting and 
lengthened account of ^e bird given, with referencee to both old 
and recent authorities, one of the most important of which, unfortu- 
nately, I have only now been able to see. I refer especially to a 
paper by Professor Alfred Newton, of Cambridge, on " The Gare-fowl and 
its Uistorians," published so long ago as 1866, in the Natural Htelory 
Remew. Professor Newton goes over much of the ground I had taken 
up, though perhaps not quite so fully, on the Scottish localitioe. He, 
however, gives details of the more recent notices of the bird, reviewing 
the different writera on the subject, and giving accounts of its recent appear^ 
ance in the Farfie Islands, and in the various small islands off the coast 
of Iceland down to 1844 ; when the last capture of two great auks was 
made at Eldey, which were sent to the Royal Museum at Copenhagen. 
Indeed, Professor Newton is inclined to think it not impassible that a 
few birds may still perhaps survive on the remote and inaccessible Geirfug- 
ladr&ngrrocksoffthe coast of Iceland; or on the outlying and rarely visited 
Viigin Rocks on the north-west side of the Great Bank of Newfonndland. 
He also introduces us to the paper of Professor Steenstnip, which tells of 
the wonderful abundance of this bird at one time on the coasts of New- 
foundland, as brought out in the accounts of the voyagers of the 
sixteenth century. "Where, indeed (as I have been informed by a gentle- 
man recently from Newfoucdland), the birds have been seen by fisher- 
men still alive ; and their bones have been sought for and found in quite 
recent times in great abundance (as at the Funk Islands, off the coast of 
Newfoundland), reminding us thus of the similar abundance of the true 
peuguins in the islands of the Southern Ocean, and proving that the pen- 
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guin of the old ekuIoib in these northern seas ; as, indeed, was shown hy 
the old writers in natural history, was really the great au&. 

I most, however, refer any who wish more information as to the 
general history of the bird, to this valuahle paper by Professor Alfred 
Newton, and can only hope that, as he is so fully informed on the whole 
subject, And is such an accomplished ornithologist, he will gire ns oven 
ft still more instructiTe, interesting, and exhaustive monograph of the 
Life History of this probably now extinct bird.] 

Gedloijieal Range of the Great Auk, — The geological history of the great 
oak is bnt a short one, as it belongs, so far as I am aware, only to our 
recent period. Its remains, therefore, are now to be sought for in any of 
the recent deposits; and as it was osed extensively for food, it will 
also be fonnd among the remains left by man in his kitchen middens, 
especially in those occurring near the old localities where it was at one 
time abundant in Scotland, as in Orkney, and above all in St Kilda, 
where it is probable the bones of this bird may be discovered, by those 
able to detect them, among the remains of the abundant sea-fowl, the 
food of the natives of the island for many geneiationa 

In the instance I have now brought before yon, yon have some 
bones of several specimens of this bird accidentally discovered among 
the debris of the kitchen middens of a Broch at Eeise, on the sea-coast 
of Caithness, where no record or tradition now remains to tell us that 
this bird ever existed ; and doubtless it will be found in many other 
similar localities round our coasts. With regard to the question of the 
■appoaad age of Uw auk remains fonnd in the roins of this Broch at Eeiss, 
I may remind you thai, in my notice of the hotn of the reindeer fonnd in 
the same locality, I called attenUon to the statement made in the Oikney- 
inga Saga that the Norsemen came over from Orkney to Caithness to 
hunt the reindeer in the twelfth century. Then Mr Joseph Anderson, in 
his valuable paper on the Brochs or Pictish Towers, published in the 
" Arcbceologia Scotica," vol. v., gives us evidence to prove that the brochs 
were erected by the Celtic inhabitants of tbe country to protect them- 
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eelree from tho incursions of the Norseman, and nuy Utereforo range in 
^e and occupation from the sixth to the tenth or kter oaatviiM. Bnt 
we must always reiiiember that the kitchen midden associated with any 
broch is, of coarse, not necessarily of the a^ of this earlier occupation ; as 
most of the hrochs show distinct traces of a secondary occupation ; and 
this broch had a fire place with a chimney made in one of its original 
entrances ; which Mr Laing describes in his booh, pp, 35, 26. In this 
case, at le&ni, a great part of tho kitchen midden may be fairly assumed 
as belonging to a late and secondary occupation of the broch. We 
have thus a probable approximation to the comparatively recent times 
when the great auk may have lived on the coasts of Caithness. 

I have already referred to the fact of the diarflvery of the remains of 
this bird in the kitchen middens of Denmark, and again call attention 
to FrofessoT Steenstrup's paper (quoted by Professor Kewton) telling us 
of their bones having been found quite recently, in great abundance, on 
the sites of their old nesting-places on the coasts of Newfoundland, 
as described by the voyagers of the sixteenth century. 

Note. — I subjoin a note of some of tho more recent authorities qnoted 
by Professor Newton in bis paper referred to ; which, with the excep- 
tion of Profesaot Owen's, I have not as yet been fortunate enough 
to be able to examine, but have no doubt are all well worthy of 
the study of those wishing to get a full account of the general history 
of this bird. 

" £t Bidrag Til Geirfuglens Naturhistorie og seerligt Til kundekaben 
om dens Tidligere Udbredningskreda Af J. Jap. Sm. Steenstrup, 
Kjijbonhavn, 1857. (NatUrb. Foren. Vidensk. Meddelelser, 1855, 
Nos. 3-7.)" 

" Abstract of Mr J. Wolley's Eesearchea in Iceland respecting the Gare- 
Fowl, or Great Auk (Alca impeimie, Lina) By Alfred Newton. Ute 
Ibis, 1861, pp. 374-399." 

"Description of the Skeleton of the Great Auk or Gar-fowl {Alca 
impenniB, L). By Professor Ovtcn." " Transactions of the Zoological 
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Socie^ of Laaiaa," voL t. pp. 317-335. This memoir, vith its 
descriptkms and figmeii, will be valuable for assisting inquirers in the 
identification of the bones of the gare-fowl, which may chance to be 
turned up in the course of the examination of any of the "kitchen 
middens " of our sea-coasts. 



NOTICE OF A COLLECTION OF STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM PATAGONIA. 
Bt JOHN STURROCK, Een., F.8.A. Scot., Dundec 

The small collection of stone weapons and implements which I have 
the honour to exhibit to the Society is from an andent dwelling and 
burial-place on the banks of the Ko Negro in South America. It 
consists of a number of spear- and arrow-heads, chiefly of flint, two 
boring implements or awls of flint, and what seems a fragment of a third ; 
two stone balls of the bolcu, of sandstone, with grooves round the cir- 
cumference ; a small boll of sandstone, with a small shallow cup-shaped 
hollow worked in one side ; a disc of sandstone pierced in the centre by 
a hole; and a pestle and mortar rudely fashioned into shape from a 
natural boulder. 

The spear-heads are only distii^uished from the anow-heads by their 
larger size, rougher finish, and thicker stem. They vary from 2} inches 
to 1^ inch in length, and are made in various materials, such as flint, 
flinty slate, chert, and obsidian. The largest specimens are worked to 
a broad rounded point, and have a flat tang or stem ^ inch wide, and 'a 
very riight recurvation of the barbs. This fonn passes into one which is 
more acntely pointed or triangular, but still with the same flat st«m. 
One or two of the arrow-heads of this form are notched or serrated on 
the edges. The long triangular form, with short, flat stem, passes into a 
form in which the stem is almost as long as the head of the arrow, which 
is lozenge-shaped and of considerable thickness. Another variety is of 
an elongated leaf-shape, truncated, and having the butt hollowed out for 
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the ingertioQ of the shaft. This form includw both spear- and urow- 
heads. One of the Utter closely resembles in form the arrow-head 
figured in the Catalogue aa one of several found on the floor of the 
chambered cairn of Get^ near Wholigoe, Caithness 
Sevetsl of the Patagonian arrow-heada are much smaller, 
and of a more distinctly triangulBr shape. One of the 
finest of these (fig. 1) is here figured of the natural 
size. 

But the most remarkable of the flint implements are 
the awls or borers, of which there are two perfect speci- 
mens in the collection, and a fragment of a third. One 
of the perfect specimons is of brownish flint, 1| inches 
in lei^th and fully 1 inch in width across the base. It is beautifully 
worked into a spike projecting from a flattened butt, mode to be grasped 
between the finger and thumb. The projecting part is fully 1 inch in 
length, and scarcely over yjths of an inch in 
thickness, brought to a fine tapering point The 
other specimen (fig. 2), which is slightly larger, 
is made of obsidian. It meosaree fully 1 1 inch 
in length, and 1^ inch across the butt The 
broken fr^ment, if it be a fragment of a similar 
instrument, must have formed port of a borer of 
much laiger size than this, as it measures 1} 
inches in length and almost ^ an inch in width, 
being slightly quadrangular in the section. 

The bolag balls are formed of sandstone. The 
Fig. 2. Awl^or Borer of j^^^^^ ^ ^^ reddish sandstone, 2 J inches in 
diameter, very regularly worked to a spherical 
fonn, and smoothed on the surface, with a neatly-cut groove round the 
centre about J an inch in width and |ths of an inch deep. The other is 
of brownish sandstone, moni elongated in shape, measuring 2 inches in 
its long diameter, and having a similar shallow groove neatly cut round 
the shorter circumference. 
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A Bmaller ball, If mches diameter, has a cup^haped hollow, j inch 
diamet«r and less than J inch deep, scooped on one side. 

A flattened oval disc of fetruginouB Bandstone, 2J inches diametw and 
J of an inch in thickness, has a hale about ^ inch diameter pierced 
througlL the centre. The hole has been worked from both sides, and 
naiTowe from 1 J inch in diameter at the surface to a ^ of an inch in the 
centre of the thickness of the Bton& 

A mortar or nibbing stone, made of a water-worn block of taro, 11 J 
inches lon^ KJ inches wide, and 2^ inches thick, has an irregularly 
oblong cavity scooped out of its upper surface in the direction of its 
length, and smoothed apparently by use. 

A cylindrical pestle of poiphyritic sandstone, 8J inches in length, 2J 
inches in thickness, tapering to leas than 2 inches, with ends abraded 
by use, and the whole surface smoothed, may have been used in conneo- 
tiou with this or some Bimilarly-&ahioued mortar. 



IIL 

MOTICE OP A SMALL CEMETERY, CONTAINING DEPOSITS OF CINERARY 
URNS AND BURNT BONES, ON THE ESTATE OF BALBIRNIE, IN FIFB ; 
AND OP A SIMILAR CEMETERY, ALSO CONTAINING DEPOSITS OF 
URNS AND BURNT BONES. AT SHERIFF-FLATS, LANARKSHIRE; 
WITH NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES OF URNS FOUND IN SCOTLAND. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, 

AsBISTAHT-SECItBTABT AND KlBFBB OF THK MuSBCM. 

In the month of October last, John Balfour, Esq. of Balbimie, a 
Fellow of the Society, brought to our Treasurer, Mr Douglas, some fn^- 
menta of cinerary urns which had been discovered in a rabbit burrow 
on his estate, and kindly offered an opportunity of inspecting the locality 
of the discovery. 1 accompanied Ht Douglas to Balbimie on the day 
appointed for the examination of the deposit, which proved to bo a 
group of intermonta of a most interesting character. 

The locality was a very elightly elevated knoll in the wood of Drynunie 
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in the parish of Kottle, about four miles from Balbiraie House. I exhibit 
a tracing from tho Ordnance Uap, made for me by Mr Ballingall the 
factor on the Balbimie estate, who accompanied us to the spot and gave 
ns the benefit of his advice and experience. The elevation of the knoll 
was BO slight as to be scarcely distioguishahle, hut its drynesB, and the 
open nature of the soil, arising from its frequent disturbance for purposes 
of interment after cremation (indicated by the presence of a thick layer 
of black ashes and charcoal underneath tho vegetable soil), had caused it 
to bo selected by tho rabbits as a place for their burrows, by which it was 
penetrated in all directions. The surrounding land, we were told by Mr 
liallingall, had been all under cultivation till about thirty years ago, but 
had been then planted with firs which are now of considerable size. 

The completeness of the arrangementa made by Mr Balfour for the 
necessary excavations left no contingency unprovided for, and, thanks to 
the energetic superintendence of 
Mr Gold, the gamekeeper (in 
whose special department the dis- 
covery had first occurred), the 
work was completed in the ploa- 
sauteet and most expeditions man- 
ner, altiioiigh tho position of the 
interments underneath the roots 
of a dense plantation necessitated 
the cutting and removal of a num- 
ber of trees, and rendered the 
digging unusually difficult 

Commencing at the spot where 
the fragments of the first urn had 
been found, we dug down to the 
hard subsoil on which there was a 
deposit of ashes plentifully mixed 
with fr^ments of burnt bones 
which had escaped from tlie broken urn. We then trenched over the 
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crown of the knoll for about foni or five yards on oithor eide of tbo 
first excavation. In the course of this operation wo found one entire 
nm (fig. 1), another with a portion of tiie side broken away (fig. 2), 
and three more in fragmeQts. The bed of black ashes wo bad first 
met with covered a space of three or four equaie yards in the centra 
of the excavation, and the urns were met with at irregular intervals 
within it The eutiro um (fig. I) stood with its mouth downwards, 
and it will be seen that its interior is perfectly clean for about 
half the depth from the bottom upwards. I nood hardly say that 
this could not have been the case unless it bad been inverted. When 
found, the mouth was completely closed with earth, of which it appeared 
to be full, and it was retained in this condition for a day or two ; 
but as on drying it showed symptoms of cracking, I judgod it bettor 
to remove the earth from its interior, and allow it to dry equally. On 
doing so, I found that the earth only 
stopped the mouth of the um, and 
that there was a hollow space under- 
neath, in which there were a very few 
fragments of burnt bones quite white 
and free from any admixture of soil 
The can-shaped um (fig. 3) stood month 
upwards, and was entirely filled with 
fine black ashes, part of which I have 
allowed to remain iu it Taking 
some portions of this fine block pow. 
dcr, I have examined it microscopi- 
cally, and find that it presents traces 
of vegetable structure, so that it is in 
all probability the finely-levigated ash of wood burnt in large quantity, 
so as to randor combustion incomplete. One reddish -colouiod um lay on 
its aide in fr^menta, the upper part crushed down on the lower, so tliat 
it must have been broken long ago, probably by the passage of the plough 
when the land was un<lcr cultivation. Other broken urns lay quite 
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near it, and owe their fragmentai; condition probably to the same caose. 
The burials are all after cremation, and they are probably placed on the 
spot on which the burning of the bodies took place. The layer of ashes 
extending over the area on which the urns were found gives probability 
to this. When the funeral pile had burnt out and cooled down, the frag- 
ments of the bones were carefully collected together, the um inverted 
over them, and the snnounding ashea and earth heaped over alL The 
interments were not necessarily all made at one time. The probability is 
that no two of them were absolutely contemporaneous, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them is very much older than any of the othera. 
Perhaps no great length of time may have elapsed between the first and 
the last In all probability the period during which this solitary burial- 
place was used was also the period in which some family of influence and 
distinction flourished in the neighbourhood. The occuirence of ao many 
interments of similar character in a single spot suggests that it must have 
been a family cemetery ; and from the ornate character of the urns we 
may fairly draw the conulusion that it must have been a family of some 
distinction. There was no great cairn or superincumbent mound to be 
removed in order to permit the ashes of the later membeis to be placed 
beside those of their kindred who had gone before. Indeed, this peculiar 
form of um seems osually associated with burials that are not distinguished 
externally by cairns or barrows of great size raised over them. I am 
unable to say whether this difference in the external form of the burial 
may be due to a difference in time or to difi'erence of customs subsisting 
at the same time. This is one of those interesting points which it is 
impossible to determine in consequence of the imperfection of the record. 
But it is possible to recognise in this group of burials a specimen of a 
doss of sepnlchial depoeita which is peculiar in its character. LitUe 
local cemeteries, consisting of groups of urns of this special form, inverted 
over the burnt bones at a slight depth under the surface of the ground, 
and unprotected by either cists or coims of stones, have been more fre- 
quently recorded in Fife than in any other part of Scotland. 

One of these small local cemeteries discovered at Westwood, near 
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Newport, in October 1865, ia deeuribed in our "Proceedings"' by tho 
late Mr Andrew Jerviee. It consisted of a group of nine or ten nrna 
disposed in a circle, about 14 feet in diameter. They were for the most 
part inverted, and placed at a depth of from 8 to 28 inches beneath the 
present surface. Eight of them were of the same typical form as these 
urns from Drymmie Wood, fiower-pot-shaped below, constricted in the 
npper part, and having above the constriction a heavy overhanging lim. 
They were set in the ground without any protecting stones, and it was 
noticed that underneath eeveisl of them there was a hard bed of burnt 
ashes 2 or 3 inches in tliickness. In one case there was a small cup- 
shaped nm within the larger one, and in aoothei instance a smaller urn 
of the same shape as the others was found inverted in the mouth of a 
larger one. Nine of these urns are in the Mtaeum, having been presented 
by Mr Walker of Weatwood, on whose lands they were found. 

Another very remarkable cemetery of this kind was discovered in 1845 
near Carphia House, in the parish of Creich, Fifeehire, and is also 
described in our "Proceedings."' Unfortunately, the description is 
dated twenty years after the discovery, and thus loses much of its 
scientific value. Still more unfortunately, although there were no fewer 
than twenty-two urns discovered, not one of them was obtained for 
preservation in the Museum, and it is doubtful if even any fragments of 
them now exist from which tlieir precise form and character might be 
determined. They are described as of various forms, and differently, 
though rudely, ornamented. One was placed month uppermost, and is 
said to have hod % lid, a very unusual, though not an unparalleled circum- 
Btanca' Moat of the others wer« inverted, and all of them contained 
burnt bones and black earth or ashes. Fourteen of them were placed 
singly in a row, and about 3 feet apart ; the others were disposed irregu- 
larly. One, which is rather oddly described as " in no way uncommon 
in appearance," is nevertheless said to have been a " cup filled with earth 

' Vol. vl. p. sea. > Vol. Tii. p, iOi. 

■ The food TesMl type of nm Lu b«ea occaaioDBll; foand with a lid, but I have 
M.tD DO record of such a lid occDrriiig on a cjuenuy am. 
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without bones," 1 j inchea in height and 2j inches in breadth. Another 
was conical in shape, 12^ inclies high, 9 inches diameter at the mouth, 
and ^ an inch thick. A third waa 11 inches high, with an overhanging 
lim 3 inches deep, and projecting about an inch over the collar of the 
urn. They wore all found about a foot below the surface. There is no 
doubt that this was a cemetery of a character similar to that in Drymmie 
Wood, and it is greatly to be regretted that a group of uma which is the 
largest on record should have been allowed to perish thus utterly, without 
an effort having been made for ita preaorvatian. 

The third group was discovered in 1847 on the east aide of Craiglug 
in the same pariah.^ The group had been partially disturbed about fifty 
years before that time, hut in 1647 Mr Lawson, the minister of Creich, 
disinterred six uma, which he found at depths of from 3 to 19 inches 
below the surface, placed without regular order, and, as he says, crowded 
together. One was 14^ inches in diameter at the mouth and 18 inches 
high, another 11 inches diameter at the mouth and 16 inches high, a 
third about 9 inches diameter at the mouth and 10 inches high. They 
were all of the same typical form — flower-potshaped below, with a per- 
pendicular npper part having a collar or constriction beneath the overhang- 
ing rim 

A fourth small cemetery of this kind — distinguished from the others, 
however, by the presence of bronze — occurred near Law Fork Nurseries, 
St Andrews.! A large stone which stood in the way of the plough was 
being lemoTed, and in the operation of digging it up, two uma vera dis- 
covered by the farmer, in one of which were " two thin bronze knives 
about 3 inches in length." Eighteen other urns of large size, varying in 
height from 10 to 16 inches, were found in the immediate vicinity. 
Some were inverted, others were upright and had their mouths covered 
with thin flat stones. They all contained calcined bones. One flint 
flake, and considerable quantities of the bones and teeth of oxen and 
sheep and cores of their boms, occurred beside the urns. It is not 

' Proce«diiiga, vol. vii. p. 40S. 

' Sculptured StoDCB of ScntlaDd, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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known that a caim had corered the spot, but it is stated that in the 
course of agricultutal operations etones had been removed from it In 
all probability there had been in this case Bome accumulation of atones 
and earth, forming a tumnlua over these deposits. The ums, a number 
of which are preserved in the Museum of Bt Andrews University, ore 
mostly of the same type — fiower-pot-shaped and plain below, with an 
ornamented overhanging brim. The bronze blades were oval-shaped, and 
terminate in a tang at one end.' 

Here, then, are five cases in the county of Fife having the following 
characteristics in common : — 

1. They are local cemeteries, each containing a smaU group of burials. 

2. The burials are all after cremation of the body, and the aahea are 
enclosed in urns. 

3. The nms are all, or nearly all, of the same typical form — fiower-pot- 
shaped below, perpendicular, or nearly so, above, having a collar or con- 
stricted part immediately underneath the overhanging rim. 

4. The ornamentation of the nms is of the same character — groups of 
straight lines diiferently disposed, and is confined to the upper part of 
the nms. 

fi. The urns were for the most part inverted over the burnt bone& 

6. They were all sot in the earth, at slight depths beneath the surface, 
generally unprotected by stones, and always without enclosing cista or 
great superincumbent cairns. 

7. In these five cemeteries, including an aggregate of aeventy-fnar 
separate bnrials, there was nothing found deposited with the burnt bones, 
and their enclosing um, except in one solitary instance. In other words, 
no implement, weapon, or ornament occurred with seventy-three ums, 
while two bronze blades occurred with the seventy-fourth, 

A few daya after having been at Balbimie I received information from 
Mr A. Hunter, M.A., schoolmaster at Covington, and from Mr Boillie of 
Notices of Snull Bronze Blftdes, b; Dr John Alex- 
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CulteraUers, a Fellow of the Society, that eevenl uma had lieen found 
by Mr William Bell, farmer, Sheriif-flata, on his farm near Thanker- 
toD, LanarkBhira Sir Windham C. Anetnither, M.F., on whose pro- 
perty the place is situated, kindly offered the opportunity of further 
investigation, and I went down in company with Mr Carfrac to see the 



Fig. 3. Urn toond nt ShrrilT-nnts (13 inclics MkIi). 

locality. Sir ^\ n U a Anst th 1 ad arranged to uioet us, but was 
unfortunately called away n bus n Mr llull, by Sir Windliam's 

instructions, pro d 1 a eoupl f m n and wc proceeded to excavate 
what of the cemct y ha 1 be 1 ft It ii'l>ed. It had been situated on 
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a gravelly knoll in a field near tho road on the south side of the farm- 
house of Sheriff-flats. A large apace on one aide of the knoll had been 
used as a gravel-pit, probably at tho timo when the road was made, and 
it was in levelling down the remainder of the knoll that Mr Bell hail 
discovered the nma Three of them were more or less entire, and several 



Pi,;, i. Vnt rauii.1 at Sheriir-f1«t» (IS^ Indies Ing-li). 

others were broken in small fni^impnts. The two Inrjjcst of those that 
are preserved, viz., fig. 3, wliich is 13 inches high by 12 inches in 
diameter across the mouth, and fig. 4, which is nearly of the same 
dimensions, although originally it must have been considerably larger, 
were found simply invirUnl over tho burnt bonps, the thinl (fifj. -"i), 
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which is 5} inchos high by 5J in diameter, was in a small cist fonncil 
of foui flat etoDes, with a large flat stone laid ovor them. 

Commencing at the aide of the knoll next the road, where there 
was a port atill undisturbed, we trenched the ground over for some 
distance, meeting with a stratum of black ashea, occasionally mingled 
with fragments of nrna, but nothing more encouraging appeared until a 
largo stone waa exposed with evident tracea of disturbance of the gmvcl 
underneath. Following this indication, we dug to the depth of about 



Fig. 6. Uru found at SherifT.flBls 
(6] inches bjgh). 

3J feet, and found the deposit of burnt bones, among which lay the uni 
here niprescntcd {fig. 6), in fragments. The fractures are old, and tlio 
urn must have been broken long ago. It lay partly on its aide, the 
upper parts crashed down upon the lower. The bones were spread 
so much that they could not hare been all contained in the urn, tlu: 
pieces of which seemed rather to lie among the bonea Two or three 
more deposits, more or less disturbed, were met with, and some fragments 
of urns ; but aa there waa now little left of the original area of the knoll 
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in this direction, we shifted one of the men to the other side in the 
afternoon, and got a third to assist in running a trench along from one 
end of tho knoll to the other. Three or four deposits were found in the 
course of this operation, but no urns. The burnt bonce were simply laid 
in a heap at a depth of about a foot and a half under the present surface. 
They were in some cases more scorched than burned ; but all were much 
broken, and always mingled with a large quantity of very black ashes. 
In one case the heap of bones was placed within an imperfect cist 
formed of thiee flat stones, each about a foot in length, and set so as to 
form three sides of a square. There was neither bottom nor cover. At 
the other end of the knoll, near where the largest um was found, we 
came upon a deposit of bones at a depth of about 2 feet from the 



surface. They formed a heap, covorii^ an area of about 16 to 18 
inches diameter, thinning to the outside, and about three or foor inches 
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deep in the centre. Near one side of the heap, partly upon the bonce 
and partly containing them, the um here figured {fig. 7) lay on its side, 
and we were fortunate enough to be able to extract it entire. Close 
beeide it, and apparently underneath the bones (foi it was not seen until 
they and the larger um had been remoTed from the hole), lay the small 
cup^shaped um (%. 8) which had been unfortunately broken in the 
removal of the rest of the deposit It was so soft that the part that 
was first found would scarcely bear separation from the moist earth, bat 
we ultimately succeeded in getting the most of the pieces, and it is now 
reconstructed. 

Both the small cup-shaped um and the laiger one with which it was 
found are interesting specimene. They each present peculiarities that are 
uncommon in the class of vessels to which they belong, and there is no 
um exactly similar to either of them in the Museum The small um 
belongs to the rare variety of unpierced vessels of this class, and it is also 
rounder in form and more highly ornamented than usnaL 

Here we have a small cemetery which in many of its features bears a 
striking resemblance to those I have previously described in Fifa Its 
features of resemblance arc that the interments ore all, except in one case, 
after cremation of the body, that they are mostly accompanied by urns, 
and without weapons or implements, and that they are mostly placed at 
a slight depth in the gravelly soiL Its features of diffeience are that 
none of the urns are of the type with the thick overhanging rim, that 
they vary extremely in shape and size, that a number of the deposits 
were unaccompanied by an um, and tiiat one was protected by an 
incomplete cist and another enclosed in a cist of the ordinary 
consttnction. 

It becomes an interesting question whether the materials exist for the 
determination of the place of this class of local cemeteries in the chrono- 
logical series. So far as the record at present shows there is no decisive 
evidence that they are of the Stone Age, and, on the other hand, they have 
nothing in common with the burials of the early Iron Aga Lat«r than 
this they cannot well be. So far as the negative evidence goes, it would, 
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theiefoie, assign them to tlie ogc of bronzo in Scotland, that is to a period 
cerbuuly ant«rioT to the Boman lavasion. The evidence of the few 
things actually found with the depoaite in these cemeteriea is sntiiely in 
accord with this conclusion. The two knives of bronEe found in one of 
the ums at St Androws, and the occurrence of small cup-ehaped nms in 
the cemeteries at Weetwood and Creich, as weU as at Sheriff-flats, 
token in connection with the fact that these small ums are often found 
with articles of bronze, point distinctly to the conclueion that the burials 
with which thoy are associated must be referred to the Bronze Age. It 
may be objected that among such a largo number of intermante, such 
implements or weapons as bronze swords, celts, or spear-heads ought 
surely to have been found if these are Bronze Age cemeteriea But it 
would be contrary to experience that these should be so found. I know 
of no single instance that can be authenticated of a bronze swoid, a 
bronze speor-hoad, or a bronze celt having been found with a burial in 
Scotland. The notion that such objects ought to be found with burials 
has given rise to much confusion, but a careful investigation of the 
evidence shows that no case can be substantiated. There ore certain forma 
of bronze implements and weapons which are usually found with burials, 
such as the knife-dagger with rivets, knife or blade with tang, awl, 
called frequently a pin, &c, and thei« are certain forms of bronze 
implements, such as the sword, the large heavy broad-bladed dagger, the 
Bpeor-head, and the flanged and socketed celt, which though frequently 
found in hoards, or singly in the soU, do not occur in association with 
interments in this country. 

The beautifully-ornamented bronze celt (fig. 9) now exhibited, though 
obttuned by Mr Douglas and myself on the occasion of the excavation of 
the cemetery in Drymmie Wood, was not found in association with the 
interments. It was discovered some yeara ago by Mr Robert Lindsay, 
the tenant of the neighbouring farm of Dams, in a mossy piece of ground 
at a short distance from the place where the interments were made. 
There is no reason to doubt that it belonged to the people of the locality, 
and it may have belonged to the people who used the cemetery ; but 
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of counw there ie no ground for attributing it positively eitlier to them or 
to any other iudividual& It is, how- 
ever, a remarkably beautiful and inte- 
reetiug Bpecimon of its cIabb. The form 
is not unconunon in Scotland, but the 
ornamentation is lare, and we havo no 
other specimen in the Museum exhibit- 
ing the Bame ornamental pattern. 

I shall conclude this paper by a broad 
general classification of the clay sepul- 
chral uma found in Scotland. They are 
readily divisible into four classes, two 
of which arc found with burnt bodies, 
and Iwg with bodies unbumt 

Those found with burnt bodies are 
the large cinerary urns and the small 
cup- shaped vessels. 
1. The Cinerary Urn. — This is usually a vessel of large size, formed of 
coarse paste, plentifully mixed with broken stones to prevent it cracking 
in the fire. In shape it is narrow at the base, widening greatly to the 
shoulder, above which it contracts and is finished by a heavy overhanging 
rim, or a simply moulded or slightly everted lip. Its ornamentation is 
always on the upper part, usually above the shoulder, and consists either 
of moulded horizontal bonds, or of impressed groups or bands of straight 
lines placed roughly parallel or intersecting each other obliquely. Occa- 
sionally a moulding is found below the shoulder, but this is rare, and 
the lower part of the am is always absolutely plain. There is perhaps 
less variation in the general form of this variety than any of the others. 
These urns are found only with burnt bodies, either enclosing or partly 
containing the incinerated remains. Sometimes they are inverted over 
the burnt bones, at other times they are set upright with the bones placed 
within them and the mouth covered with a flat stone. In the case of the 
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very largo uiua there is rarely an encloBmg or protecting cist Some- 
timefl one um is placed inverted over the bones within another um, as 
in tho cemetery at Westwood already lefeired to. I have attributed 
these urns to the Bronie Aga, on the ground that articles of bronze are 
occadonaUy found with them. But nothing can more forcibly illuetrate 
the scantiness of tlie materials that exist for eadi attributions than the 
vain search among the recorda of their occurrence in Scotland for aome 
tangible data. Those failing, I have analysed the tabulated statements 
of the results of Canon Greenwell's examination of 220 banows chiefly in 
the North of England. From these 220 barrows he obtained 69 cinerary 
nrna or veeaeU of cinerary shape. With 52 of these nuther atone nor 
bronze implements occurred. Of the remaining 17, three only had 
implements of bronze and 14 had articles of stona The bronze imple- 
ments were one knife ard two awla The stone articles in seven cases 
were flint flakes, two were scrapers, two anow-hesds, and three were 
knives of flint I mention these facts to show how very rare is the 
occurrence of objects whose character is sufSciently distinctive to differen- 
tiate the burials with which they occur. 

Including thoee now described, there are 36 mus of this class now in 
the Museum. They are chiefly from the counties of Mid-Lothian, Fife, 
Forfar, Aberdeen, and Bans', but this gives no clue to their actual distri- 
bution in the countiy, it only shows where the Society has had zealous 
friends. Scarcely one in twenty of these laige vessels is extracted from 
the soil entire, and the fragments are usually left scattered where they 
are found. Hence the scientllic value of such really remarkable dis- 
coveries as those at Drymmie Wood and Sheriff-flats, is greatly enhanced 
by the preservation of the urns. 

2. Small ctip-thaped Unu. — The second class of clay vessels also 
found with burnt bodies is tho small cup-shaped um. This class of ums 
has been so fully treated of by Dr John Alexander Smith, in a receot 
volume of our " Proceedings," ' that it is only necessary to refer to that 
paper in which all the examples found in Scotland up to that date are 
> Vol. \x. p. 189. 
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figured and dcecribcd. Since Dt Smitfa'a p^wr was written threo speci- 
mens have lx«n added to the HoseniiL One is from Beitb,^ anotlteT from 
Blaii^owrie,^ and Uie third is the one dug up by Mt Carfiae and myself 
atShmffJIate. 

The purpose of these tiny veasela has given riae to a variety of co^jec- 
turea. It haa been suggested that they may have been censers or incense 
cups, or lamps, or salt-cellare, or vessels for carrying the sacred fiie that 
was to light the funeral pile, or cups for the atrong drink required on the 
occasion of the funend feast, or vessels destined to contain the ashes of 
the brain or heart, or for the bones of an infant sacrificed on the death of 
its mother. All these conjectures are equally probable, inasmuch as they 
are all equally unsupported by evidence. The only thing known in 
connection with their use is that in one or two instances they have 
contained the bones of a child,^ in all other instances they have contained 
nothing. They have never been found unless with burnt bodies, and 
usually placed within a larger urn and upon or among the bones contained 
in it * They have often occurred in England in association with articles 
of bronze, such as knife-daggers and awls, and at other times with 
implements of flint, and ornaments of jet* 

It is important to observe, however that these email cup-shaped and 
perforated vessels are peculiar to Great Britain and Ireland, I saw none 
of them in the great Scandinavian collections, and I can find uo record 
. of their occurrence in France or Central Europe. Their use is still a 
matter of speculation, on which no decisive evidence is available. But 
the fact that they form such a special class of sepulchral vessels, when 
taken in connection with the other fact that they do not occur beyond 
the British Isles, invests them with a peculiar interest Not only so, but 
wc have in this another link towards the demonstration of a great &Gt 
in Archffiology, which haa not hitherto received the attention which it 

' Proceedings, vol. xu. p. 685. ' Pi-oceedings, vol. lii. p. 62*. 

' See a laper on these biqUI nrns, by Dr John Altxander Smith, iu the " ProcetJ- 
ings," vol. ix. p. 189. See also a pniter on "Ayrshire Uma," by Janiea Macdonnld, 
LT^D., F.8.A. Soot., in thi- Ayr and Wigtown Colkutiong, 1878, p. 43. 

* Greeiiwell's Britiuh Burrowu, p. 80. 
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deserves, viz. : — that special areas present special phenomena, and thai, 
therefore, the general principles which apply to one area are not always 
or necessarily applicable to any other. 

The next two classes of uma, viz., food-vessels and drinking-cups are 
usually, though not exclusively, fouud with unbumt bodies. They are 
called food-vesseb and dtinking-cups from theb supposed use — not 
becaon tt haa been definitaly ascertained that tbey were jilaced beaidfl 
tbe dead filled with meat and drink. If tlus wen tlie case it would 
require explanation why eome were provided only with food and others 
only witb drink, for I know no instance in which both a foud-veaael and 
a drinking-cup have been placed in the same grave. 

1. Food-Veasela.—TheaB vessels are usually conical below, with the 
upper part ornamented with mouldings or knobs, and a thick lip. They 
ore often highly decorated over the whole surface. In rare cases they have 
been furnislicd with. lids. No instance of this, so far as I am aware, 
haa been recorded in Scotland. Ornamentation of the bottom is almost 
as rare. We have one belonging to the Museum so ornamented, and 
another at present exhibited in the collection also presents this peculiar 
feature. Their geographical range extends over the whole of the British 
Islca. But they are rare in the South of England, increasing in number 
northwards, while in Ireland they are the prevailing form. In this 
country they are ueually found in ciste, set in the soil, in natural hillocke 
of sand or gravel, or in small barrows, and more rarely in calms. 

In a series of 70 interments with food-vessels described b; Mr Green- 
woU, 53 had no^iing with the body except the urn, 15 had implements of 
flint, and 2 had implements of bronze. Of the 15 implements of flint 
7 were knives, 4 were scrapers, and 1 wasanairow-head. The two bronze 
implements were awla 

2. Drinking-Cups. — This tall, handsome fonn of sepulchral urn is 
very common with us. It is usually 7 or 8 inches in height, thin and 
well baked, made of fine paste, well mixed with sand or finely pounded 
stone, and usually of a bright rod colour. It is more limited ia its range 
than the food-vcsMil form. While the food-vessel is the commonest of 
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Irish urns, there u not a single specimen of thia boll thin-lipped drinking 
cttp in Ireland. It is thus a form peculiar to Britain. Yasee having a 
certain analogy with it occur in France, and one or two examples in 
Denmark seem to be akin to the British form, but the analogy is not so 
close as to warrant ue in saying that they are the same. In this case, 
again, we have an instance of a limited area possessing a very peculiar and 
characteristic form of sepulchial vessel — so peculiar and so characteristic 
that one may almost say with certainty, when such a specimen is presented 
to him, that this form belongs to a region so well defined that it could not 
have come from any part of the earth's surface outside the coast line of 
Great Britain, unless it may be from one of the fhannel islands. 

As yet, however, we ore only awakening to the important bearing of 
the question of the geographical distribution of orchfeological forms. 
When the progress of investigation has widened the field of observation 
sufficiently, there must inevitably arise a new science, which I may call, 
by anticipation, the science of comparative aichseology, whose province it 
will be to deal with differences rather than with Tesembloncee, and to 
differentiate rather than to generalise. The results of this study will be the 
sharper definition both of the areas of space and the periods of time over 
which specific ditferences can be traced, and the demonstration of the 
great principle that, in the process of association for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the law of natural selection, the social aggr^ntes thus formed had 
each an individuality of character which expressed itself in all its methoils 
of doing things ; and that just as no two men do the same thing in exactly 
the same manner, we must cease to talk in such a confident way of 
similar results being always produced by the human mind and the human 
band acting under similar circumstances in similar stages of px^rees, 
because this is the question whose answer lies at the end and not at the 
beginning of such an investigation as I have indicated. 
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MoKDAT, \Oth February 1879. 

JOHN B. FINDLAY, Eaq., Vice-President, in the Clwir. 

A Ballot having been token, the following Geotlenien were duly 
elected Fellows : — 

JoEN Rankine, Esq., AdrocAte. 

Chableb Potntz Stewart, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Cambiidge. 

The following Donations to the Muaeum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanka voted to the Donors : — 

(1.) By JoDN Bauodb, Esq., of Balbimie, F.S,A, Scot. 

Two Urns and fragments of seven others, from an ancient cemetery in 
Dryminie Wood, on the estate of Bolbirnie, Fife. 

Ornamented Bronze Celt, found on the farm of Dams, near the 
Ccmoteiy. [See the previous communication by Mr Anderson.] 

(2.) By John BRtrcn, Esq., of Sumbuigh, through Gilbert 
Ooudie, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
Knne-Inscribod Stone, found at Cunningsburgh, Shetland. 
[For a drawing of ttus atone, with reading of the inscription, sco the 
sobsequent paper by Mr Goudie] 

(3.) By Jaubb Wood, Esq , GaLuhicls. 
Altar-Slab of Sandetone, found in digging a grave at Coldingham. 
This interesting relic is a square slab of whitish sandstone, 11 inches by 
10, and 1} inch in thickness, slightly bevelled on the upper edges 
and smoothed on the upper surface, which has the nsual five crosses 
incised upon it, as aeon in the accompanying engraving. Such slabs 
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were usually insert«d in the wooden framework of the altar, anJ, in fact 
tt'chnically formed the altar itself. This slab may have belonged to ono 



Att*r Slab found at Coldingham (11 inches by 10). 

of tlie amaller altara, of which there were unnnlly a niimljfr in churches 
like that of CoMinghani. 

(4.) By Mr Wiluam Brown, Shephcnl, throii;,di IJcnjnmin X. 
Peach, I'^., H.M, Geolti;{ical Survey, 
Large oblong Bead of Cannel Coat, cylindrical in form aud swelling in 
the middle, perforated longitudinally by a bote which is wider at the 
extremities than in the centre of the bead, and shows signs of wear, as if 
by a string, at the outer edges. The bead measures 4^ inches in lengtii. 
It was found at the bottom of a peat bog on the Watch HUl, near Loch 
Skene, Mofiatdale. Beads of this form, and especially of such a large 
size, arc very rare, A necklace of such beads, ranging from 1 to 5 
inches in length, and mixed with rudely-shaped and perforated j>ieces of 
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iul>er, was found, nlong with a fino wdl-poliaheil celt of bkuk flint, in 
lie parish of Cniden, Abcnleenehire, in 1812. The beads and colt arc. 



Bead of C«nnei CmI found veux Loch Skene (4i inches long). 

figured in the Catalogue of Antiquities, &c, exhibited in the Museum of 
the Archtcological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, held during 
their annual meeting at Edinburgh in 1856. They are presurve<l in th<> 
Arbuthnott Museum, Peterhead. Another bead of a similar material, 
anil also of very large size, is in the Society's Museum. It is wider in 
proportion to its length than the lirat-mentioncd bead, and is also (lis- 
tin^nished by being greatly dattcned on two opposite sides. It nieasno's 



Itvnd o( Sliale foittid Dcnr I'encaitlsnil (6 'indicH lone). 



G inches in length, 3 inches in width, and is fully an inch in thickness. 
It was found in the bed of a burn in the parish of I'encaitlan<l, Kast 
Lothian, and presented to the museum in 1870, by Arthur Trevi-ly an, Esq., 
of Tyneholme. It is here figured for the sake of comparison. 
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(5.) By Behjahik N. Pbagb, Esq., H.M. Geological Surrey. 
Bounded Hammer-Stone of white quartz, 2 inches in diameter, bearing 
marks of use all over its surface. Found in SlLetiand 

(6.) By John S. Gibb, Esq., F.S.A. Scot 
Leaf-shaped Airow-Head of reddish flint, 1 inch in length, found at 
Wandershiel, Aldbar, near Brechin, Forfarshire. 

(7.) By J. K. Walkbb, Eaq., Architect 

Drawings of two Sepulchral Slabs at Kiilarrow, Island of Islay. The 
firot is a slab 6 feet 10 inches in length, 2 feet wide at the top, and 18 
inches at the bottom. It has the figure of an ecclesiastic in relief within 
a tri-cusped niche ; on the one side the figure of a chalice, the other 
plain. The lower part of the stone is occupied with a pattern of foliace- 
ons ornament, and the whole surrounded with a border conaisting of a 
flat band. 

The second slab is considerably mutilated in the upper part, so that 
the original length is uncertaia It contains part of the efflgy in high 
relief of a man in armour, a sword with recurved guard and knobbed 
pommel, right arm and head gone. 

(8.) By Thb Council of the EotAL Bcottibh Academt. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Boyal Scottish Academy, Compiled by 
John Hutchison, R.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., Librarian. 4to. 1878, 

Forty-first Annual Beport of the Council of the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 8vo. 1878. 

(9,) By Walter Diokbos, Esq,, F.S.A. Scot, the Author. 
■Tapan : Being a Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers of 
the Empire, By Walter Dickson. 8va 1879. 

00-) By the Bight Hon. the Lord Clbrk Beoibter. 
The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. Edited by George Burnett, Lyon 
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Kingof Anns. Vol IL A.D. 13B9-1379. Publbhed by the Authority 
of the Lords Commlsaionets of Her M^eety'a Treasury, under the 
direction of the Lord Clerk Begister of Scotland. Imp. Svo. 1878. 

(II.) By the Master oy ihk Rqlu. 
Calendar of State Papera, Domestic, 1652-1653. Imp. 8vo, 1878. 

There were exhibited — 

(1.) By J. R. FiKDiJ,T, Esq. 
Two Engraved Plates or Trsnchera of white Metal, brout;ht from 
Venice, one having a scriptural and the other an allegorical subject. 

The following Communications were read ; — 



OLENCORSE A^D ITS OLD BUILDINGS. Bv AKUREW KEKR, E*i((., 
Architect, F.S.A. Scot. 

In making the investigations for my papers on Rosalyn Castle and 
Chapel, — already communicated to the Society, — I found occasional 
references to the legendary story of King Robert the Bruce hunting tlie 
deer in Gleucorse, and also to membera of the Roealyn family residing in 
Logan Tower in the same locality. I therefore, in 1877, walked over 
the glen, carefully examining such remains as then existed relating to its 
early associations. 

Logan House or Tower has been supposed to have been a hunting-seat 
of some of the early Scottish kings, but there is no evidence to connect 
it with any of them.' 

' The »U>ry it t«lil in diCTerKat veTsioiu, bat the following is the nioat conipn- 

heusiTB I have met witli : — King Robert the Brace, while bnnting amoiig the 

Pentlonds, had been rapeatedly baulked by a fleet whitu deer, luid he therefore 

naked an aucmblad body of his nobles, whether any of their dugi could wize the 

VOL. XIIL 1 
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It Ib also suppoaed that, in gratitude for the fancied interferenoe of 
St Eatherine in hia favour, as the legend oanatea, the knight of Roaslyn 
may -have built the chapel of St Eatherine in the Hopes upon the spot 
where he threw himself from hia horse and mode his entreaty to her. Of 
this, however, there is no evidence, and, in the absence of record, it is 
impossible to say when gr by whom the chapel was bnilt The name of 
St Katherine of the Hopes, or Gleus, appears to have been given to dis- 
tinguish it from the chapel of St Katherine upon the hill, beside the 
well-known Balm Well, about a mile sonthwaid from the church of 
Liberton. 

The Sit William St Clair referred to in the legend was the eldest eon 
of Sir Henry St Clair of Koeslyn. It appears from the Exchequer BoUs 
recently published, that he is incorrectly described as of Kosalyn, 
inasmuch as his father survived him.* He and his brother John accom- 
panied Sir James Douglas on his expedition to Palestine with the heart 
of The Bruce, and were slain while fighting against the Moors in the 
pluns of Andalusia. Sir William's son of the same name succeeded his 
grandfather, Sir Henry, and afterwards became Earl of Orkney. 

gune which had bo freqaently eladed the rojal Iioiii]<I& Sir William St CUir thcre- 
npon pledged hii bead against tho forest of Pentland Moor, tltat bia two favoarits 
dog>, H«lp and Hold, woold kill tbe deer berore it croawd the March Bum. Ths 
king •ccepted tbe pledge, and immedintelj gKve orden that a few ilow honnd* 
■bonld beat np the deer ; he alio atationed himaelf on tbe beet vantage ground Fw 
commaniling a view of the chase, — s apot still point«d out aa the King's Hill, and 
froni vhicb the entire course is seen. Sir Willism, on his pert, afler iliiijiing hia 
dogs, prayed earneelljr to Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and St Katherine for ancceu, 
then mounting on a fleet-footed ateed, went in full pursuit, cheering on bis hounds. 
Arriving within a few yaids of the March Bum, he threw himself from bis Lone in 
despsir, «nd, while entreating St Katherine, shouted, 
"Help! Hold 1 gin je mav, 
Or Roeilyn tynea hia bead this day." 
Hold, just in the crisis of fate, stopped the deer in the middle of tbe brook, and 
tbe nait instuit Help drove it back and killed it on the winning side of the stream. 
The king, who had witnessed tbe reault, came speedily from his poiut of view, 
embraced Sir Wiltiain, and granted him in free Toreslry the lands of Logan House, 
Kirkton, and Earns«raig. 
' The Excbe<]uet Solb of Svollanil, Editor's rrefoce, jip. 77, 78. 
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III the fear 1828 I visited Glencorse, and e^camined the niuaius of the 
chapel of St Katherine, Logan Tower, and the other old buildings 
situated upon the hill nearly opposite to Logan Lea leaervoir. From 
the memuTancU then made, with the aid of Mr Ramsay, late manager 
of the Edinburgh Water Company, the accompanying aketcb of St 
Katherine's Chapel was prepareil The area of the biirying-ground 



r'Ks:^' 



F'g. 1. St Cathirine's Chspvl, Glencone. 

surrounding the chapel extended to fully a quarter of an acre. The line 
of the enclosing wall wai distinctly seen about 12 inches above the 
ground, and the gravestones were also entire, with the inscripttonB unde- 
face<L The chapel (fig. 1) is about 40 feet long and 20 feet wide. The 
walls were built of the local stone in rubble woric, the highest parts then 
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reniaining being about 4 feet high, hut is eome places they were broken 
down to the level of the ground. The east end is nearly 20 yards 
&om the March Bum, and the Logan Bum is abont the same distance 
from the south wall. The Compensation Pond was then in the course 
of formation, and the water extending towarda the chapel ultimately 
covered it to a depth of several fathoms. The natural features of the 
locality correspond with the details of the traditional story, and tbe 
situation of the chapel is so unusual, as to indicate its having been 
selected on account of some incident such as has been described. 

During very diy seasons the water in the Compensation Pond is so 
much reduced as to enable the remains of the chapel to be seen. One 
of these occasions occurred in 1842, when the following notice appeared 
in the RUnhurgh Courant, on the 13th October of that year :-:- 

" Few of the numerous pilgrims who make oiinaal visits to this quiet and 
sequestered spot are aware that several &thoms under the surface of the lake 
are the remains of the church of St Catherine, still quite distinct, and 
surrounded by the scattered monuments of its graveyard. The ruined chapel 
and the sepulchral monuments so long laid under its waves, with the 
' Memento Mori,' the ' Blessed aie the dead that die In the Lord, they rest 
from their labours and their works do follow them,' and the date 1623, are 
still fresh on one of them. It is now nearly a century since the little grave- 
yard was used as a place of sepulture, and not less than two hundred years 
since the voice of psalms was heard in the cbureh." 

On revisiting the locality in 1877, the waters of the Compensation 
Pond were for above the remains of the chapel. Klrkton, upon the hill 
to the west, had been extended and improved ; but the King's Hill, a 
little further on, had not been broken by the plough, and retained its 
rounded form and fresh grassy surface. On reaching the remains of 
Logan House (fig. 2), I found that the arch over the entrance gateway to 
the courtyard had disappeared, with a considerable extent of the polished 
ashlar wall facing of the north tower, and the vaulted roofs of both 
towers, where formerly the sapling was only appearing, were covered with 
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toll treoa, shrubs, and creeping ivy. This hunting seat had consisted 
originally of a single tower. On the door lintel there has recently been 
cut the date 1230, which otherwise appears to be about the proper date 
of the building. It is built in rubble work of the local stone, with 
chamfered dressings to the small openings or windows. The walls are 



Fig. 2. Ground Plan of Loftax House. 

from 3 to 4 feet thick. The ground floor is all that remains, and 
consiBte of one vaulted apartment, 20 feet long by 17 feet wide, entered 
by a door l« the side ; but there has been no communication between it 
and the apartments which existed above. 
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On the uorth dde an ailditionid tower, with an encloung wall fanning 
a courtyard, has been erected early in the fifteenth century, probahly by 
William, third Earl of Orkney, as it ia of the same character aa the 
addition made by him to Rosslyn Castle. The base of the tower is also 
deeply doped, which is a feature introduced from France about that 
period. It is constructed entirely of sandstone, the face of the walls, 
both externally and internally, are of polished ashlar. Like the old 
tower adjoining, t^e ground floor only remains, containing one vaulted 
apartment 18 by 13 feet, and a well of great depth in the north-east 
comer, also lined with polished ashlar. I was informed that it contained 
a stair, some of the steps of which still rem^ near the bottom. The 
walls are 8 feet thick. The entrance has been by the courtyanl 
communicating directly with the apartment on tlie ground floor, and 
by a stair in the thickness of the wall with those above. The courtyard 
wall has been entirely removed, and a farmhouse and offices erected 
adjoining the ruins of the towercL 

It is evident, from several incidental notices, that Logan Tower or 
House was occasionally occupied by the St Clairs of Rosslyn until about 
the middle of Uie seventeenth century. We find that, on the 3d April 
1693, the Laird of Rosslyn declared to the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale that "he was nane of the parochinaris of Leswaid, but aue 
of the parochinaris of St Catherine in the Hopes, in respect his residence 
was in Logan House Tower." It is now the property of Clurles 
Cowan, Esq., late M.P. for the City of Edinburgh. 

About half a mile further up the Glen, situated upon a height, beside 
a deep scaur on the west side of the road, are the remains of a building 
(fig. 3) of which I can find no tradition or notice. On applying to an old 
residenter in the locality, I was told that it was sometimes said to be 
a chapel, at other times a dog-house belonging to the people who lived 
in the Tower, and again it was a howlet-housc^ which my informant 
thought was correct, as she had often beard them crying at night It has 
probably been a chapel, with accommodation for a priest, and perhaps used 
before that which has been described as existing near the March Bum. 
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I ncoUect seeing the east gable vitli a window in it quite entire, also 
the complete circular arched roof of the apartment, and a stone basin built 
into the east walL These have now fallen down, and the materials have 
been remoyed. On examining the remains, — which consist of the side 
walls of the apartment or chapel and the walls of the adjoining buildings, 



•L1.,< r r r h r - 



which are from 1 to 3 feet h^h, — I found the masonry corresponding to 
that of the old Logan House, with freestone chamfered dreesings round 
the windows, and some plaster still remtuning attached to the walls. 
The plan of the supposed chapel is turned from the general line of the 
building, and placed due east and west There are some slapped 
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openings in the side walk, apparently for the ends of joists, to supjwrt 
a loft for storing hay for sheep during winter. 

On the eonth side, at some distance from the buildings, are the indi- 
cations of a wide, well-fomied road, and close to the building is a bright 
green square plot, which evidently has been dressed, and may hare been 
used as a small garden or burying-^^nnd. 

Theee remarks arc only suggested from appearances ; but I believe a 
few careful excavations at the site may tend to discover some moro 
satiefactory indications of the purposes for which this building was 



ON RUNE-INSCRIBED RELICS OF THE NORSEMEN IN SHETLAND, 
B? GILBERT GOUDIE, Esq.. F.S.A. S<.ot. 

The history of the Shetland Islands {in common with that of the 
Orkneys) divides itself naturally into three distinct periods, vit:— 
(I.) The Pictish period, ending about a-d. 870; (IL) the Norse period, 
from A.D. 870 to a.d. 1468; and (IIL) the Scoto-Norse period, from 
A.U. 1468. It has been my privil^e, owing to incidental discoveries 
which have come under my eye, to be able to place before the Society 
on former occasions contenipoianeoua relics illuatmting interesting fea- 
tures of the first and third of these periods.^ The rune-inscribed stone 
now presented furnishes occasion for the illustration of the second. 

It is obvious, from the rosults of archieological investigation, that the 
native inhabitants of Orkney and Shetland had attained to no mean 
position in the scale of ancient civilisatioa In particular, the Srochs 

' The Pictish period — (a) Notice of Excavations in a Brocb and Adjacent Tumuli 
u«ar I^Tenwick, in the parish of DnnrosHorgB, Zetland (" rroceediDKB," voL ix. 
p. 212 ; {b) On Two Monumental Stones with Ogham liiBi-riptions, ncenti; dis- 
covered in Shetland ("Proceedinf^," vol. xii. p. 20). The Scoto-Norse period 
— Notice of two Charters in the Noree Lanf^age, found nmaiig tlie Pa|>er8 of the 
Slioriff Court of Shetlnnd (" PiweedinKS," vol. xii. [i. 472). 
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or toweis of strcDgth, erected by them witb a prodigious expenditure of 
by no means unskilful labour, evince a concentHtion of energy for pur- 
powa of defence which must excite wonder and admiration eyen at the 
present day. The study, too, of ecclesiastical relics, such as sculptured 
and Of^am-inacribeJ monumental stanes, which have been brou^t to 
light in recent years, furnishes evidence of their culture having been 
toned, if not altogether altered, in its character by the influence of 
Christianity, introduced by the followers of 8t Colnmbo. Specimens of 

Fig. 1. St Nlnian's Stone (edge). 

those early Christian monuments are here figured, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the distinction between them, as Celtic relics with C^hamio 
inscriptions, and the rune-inscribed relics of the Norsemen, which are 
afterwards to be described, and with which they are in no cose to be 
confounded.' The languages and the kind of characters used in the 
two cases are as radically distinct as are the two races which the two 
classes of monumente separately represent 

In the year 872 jld., Harold Hoarfagr accomplished the unification of 
Norway at the decisive battle of Ilafursfiord, and a few years later the 
irmption of the Norsemen under his leadership overthrew, with fiie and 
sword, the fugitive Vikings who defied his authority in the Western 
Islea.^ The result of this conquest was the subjugation and absorption 
of the Picts, and not their extinction.' The Christian religion, as 

' Both theM Btonrs, now in ths Huaeam, were fonnd in Shetland in 1S70, and 
vcn imbniitted to the Society, and deicribed in m; paper in vol. xii. of the " ProceMl- 
inga," p. 20, 

* See the account in tlis Orkneyinga Bag^ and in the Saga of Harald Haarfagr. 

* It ha« been pointed out that the overwhelming preponderance in the Hohrides of 
place-namea of Scandinavian origin, and atill more strikingly in Orkney and Shet- 
land, where Caltic p1ac»-namei ■>« nnknown, leadi to the inference that the Picta 
were probnbly extirpated, at their local nomenclstnre ha» been, from the race of the 
conntry. Bnt it is not atrangs that in thinly-peopled districts like these islands. 
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already indicated, had previously 
gained a footing among them; and 
thne is ground for believing that it 
was not altogether deatioyed, but 
that it lingered in the memories of 
the people, through their Fictish 
affinities, imdl, by a rude retribution, 
it again reared ita head over the 
ruins of vanquished Odinism. 

Apart, bowever, from the proba- 
bilities of tbe case, tbere is evidence 
— scant, it is true, but still signifi- 
cant — of the survival of a Pictish 

original names shoald be lost ai^t of— 
oveilud by those wnremdbjr tlsterdomi- 
nant race, even though a resiilue of the 
earlier race remained. We know, lor in- 
atancfl, how quickly in the North American 
States the map ia covered with Anglo- 
SaioD namei, aa the white man pnehei the 
Red Indiui westward ; but more particii- 
tariy fa thU the caw in the States of 
Sonthem America, where the aboriginal 
Tscea remain to a Urgeextentcoeiiateotor 
cummfzed with the desctndanta of their 
oonquerore, while moat placea known to na 
bear names of nnniatakabl; European 
complexion. Indeed, in Shetland, at ths 
. present day, the ancient Scandinavian 
namei are fiat periahing, not eo ranch by 
any ebenge of race u by tbe gndnal influ- 
ence of the English langnage, and the natu- 
ral moTementa of the mere indiviilQals of 
the popnlatioQ. We mnat bear in mind, 
too, that there were do written titles to 
land, (w other doenmenia preaerred to ns ' 
bcm the remote ages, to itereotyps sncb 
nampa, aa has bran the cue in later timen. 
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remnant Among others, it may be mentioned that on the spot where 
the nine-inscrihed None memorial stones — to be afterwuds described — 
were found, eevenl unmistakable relics of the Pictisb age have been 
brought to light, including bagmenta of sculptured and Ogham- 
inscribed stones, undoubtedly Celtic and Christian. The infeienoe from 
these is — a oontinoity of occupation, a continuity of resort for the pur- 
pose of interment, and the continuity of a rec<^nised religious site from 
Pictish times, on through the invasion and permanent settlement of the 
Norsemen, to our own day. It is scarcely possible to conceive such a 
survival of sacred sites and traditions among people of another race, 
language, and religion, coincident with the total eztiitction of the 
preceding race to which those sites and tradltiona belonged.' Several 
instances aie expteesly mentioned in the Sagas of intermarriages between 
the Norsemen and native Celtic families in the North of Scotland and 
elsewhere, and there is every reason to believe that the same took place 
in Shetland and Orkney. 

Thb Norsk Period. 

It is almost exclusively to the evidence famished by the remains of 
the early ages that we are indebted for tlie limited knowledge we possess 
of the Pictish times to which I have refened. But the age of the 
Norsemen in the islands, embracing a period of six hundred years, from 
A.I). 872 to 1468, is not without a literature independent, in a manner, 
of arcbfeolc^. The story of the Conquest, the lives of the island Jarls, 
the bloody raids of the Tikings, and the home-life of the Odalmen, 
were transmitted orally in songs and narrative for ages, until, in the 
hands of the later saga-men, these assumed the literary form of the 
Soffa (histoiy or story), as we now have them. The Orkneyinga Stiga, 

' The late Profewior Munch seenu to have Ihought that the Picta wtra " wholly 
■baorbad" by ths Iforae aettlvn id Orkney and perhap* in ShetUnd (" Chronirle 
of Han," p. iviii.). ^ O«orge W. Daient giTna it aa ki» opinion that " the original 
inbabjUDta wen not eipellnl, bnt held in bondage as tiiialla" ("Bnnit Njal," 
p. clxxxiT. vol. L). 
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nr History of the Earls of Orkney and Shetland, and the Siiga of Eati 
MagmiM the Saint, compiled at an early date in the Old-Northem tongue, 
contain a vivid portrayal of life and manners in those rude ages. It iti 
to be remembeied that in these island regions the language and civtliaa- 
tion of the Latins never penetrated except in the service and formularies 
of the Church ; and this is the boast of the whole Gothic North — that 
its literature and civilisation are of purely native growth, independent 
of the classical influences which elsewhere vera paramount in Europe. 
Consequently, Saga literatura is chaTacterised by a niggedness and a 
simphcity in entire harmony with the prevailing aspect of nature 
around, but most unlike to the polish and complexity of the classic. 

While these Sagas are valuable biatoncally, their importance is shown 
. to be greatly enhanced, and their pictures of life illustrated liy the 
material remains of those ages which have from time to time been 
disinterred.^ Few as these are, compared with the multitude of such 
remains which have heen found in Scandinavia, they aid us most 
materially in understanding the Sagas, and the most typical aspect of 
ancient northern life with which the Sagas abound — roving expeditions 
and the use of the sword. 

That vigorous native life in the North has left other traces in the 
islands in the shape of inecrilml relics, all too scanty as yet known, l)ut 
likely to be multiplied as circumstances may bring them to light here- 
after. It is only seventeen years since the opening of the chamhered 
mound of Maeshowe in Orkney revealed the first-known Itunlc inscrip- 
tions in the islands, and perhaps the largest single collection of the 
kind in the world;* the work, it is to he observed, not of the con- 

' A recent paper in the " Proceeding " of the Society on the Relics of the Tikiiig 
Period of tlie Northmen in Scotland, by Hr Andereon, de&ts with the arms ud per- 
Bonul omanients of the old warrio™, «nd otlier objects, recovered from their tomba 
" Proceedings," vol. i. p. 636). 

* (I.) " Notice of Huuic iD&criptions dincover^d diiriug the Rei.'eiit Eicavationii in 
tUeOrkseyB," m»de by Jomea FaiTer, M,P. (Privately iirinted, 1862). ill,) "Notice 
of Excavations ia the Chambered Mound of Maeshowe, in Orkney, and of the Runic 
InacriptionB on the Walls iif iU CenlrsI Chamber," by John Stuart, St-c. S. A. Scot 
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Btrtictora of the mouod itself, but apparently, for the most part, of tbe 
Jemsalem-fareTS (Jorsala/arar) who acoompanied the Earl Bognald to 
the Holy Plac«s in the year 1152, and scratched their jottings upon itn 
walls. The object of the present paper is to describe the other rune- 
inscribed relics which have been brought to light in the islands (all in 
Shetlaad), especially the stone last discovered, and now before the Society. 
The importance of these recent discoveries may be inferred from the 
extreme scantiness in this country of this interesting class of relics. We 
have the Honteraton Brooch,' and there may perhaps be some other . 
portable objects with runic lettering preserved; but we have not a 
single specimen of a rune-inscribed stone in the National Museum apart 
from these Shetland fragments. Indeed, with the exception of these 
and the Maeshowe inscriptions in Orkney, only three rune carvings on 
stones have, so far as I am aware, been found in all Scotland up to this 
tima These ao—Jirst, the Ruthwell Cross, in Dumfriesshire, inscribed 
in Anglo-Saxon runes ;^ seeottd, the lett«ring in St Molaise Cave in 
Holy Island, Arran;^ and third, the stone at Knockando in Moray- 
shire.* The scarcity of these relics seems surprising, in view of the 
extent and nature of the Scandinavian dominion in the Hebrides and on 
the mainland of Scotland, as well as in the northern isles. But in Ire* 
land, in the same way, the once-powerful kingdom of the DuMi-Oaill, or 
Ottmen (black strangers, or East-men), as they were indifferently termed, 

("ProMedinga" of theSocivty, voL v. p. 317). (III.) "Haeahowe: [ItuBtratioiia of 
the Rnnic Litentnre of ScMidioavis," by J. H. Uitchell, F.S.A. Svot, &c (Fii- 
vately printed, 18SS.> 

' See the " ProcBedings," vol. vii. p. 183. 

■ Thii moat precious relic is Sgnred in tlio "Sculptnrad Stones of Scotland, "vnl. i. 
p. 43, plate ciiiviii. 

* The Holy Island inKiiption reads — 

Nicholu of Hku carved (these nuioa). 

It haa been attributed to tiie tweinii or thirteenth centnty. 
'' Sculptured Stones of Scotluid, vol. ii. p. 61, plate cr. It sueiii* to irad 

iirnr,..K».K. 
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appeals to have left only one uucribed relic behind it In the little 
Scandinavian state of the Isle of Man, the Bunic leiualns aie nnmerons ; > 
but the Daniab sovereignty in England, of which King Knnt (CanTite) 
the Great was the cential representative figure, and which occupies so 
important a plooe in the history of Southern Britain, has only a few relics 
of this description now known to exist 

Since, then, so few £unic monuments temain in extensive districtfi 
where Scandinavian influence so long prevailed, it would not have been 
wonderful had the island principality of Orkney and Shetland, intensely 
Scandinavian as it was, been also comparatively barren of such remains. 
The inquirer who studies the great work of Professor Stephens (" Old 
Northern Hunic Monuments, of Scandinavia and England ") will observe 
how vastly rich Scandinavia, especially the kingdom of Sweden, is in 
monuments of this description, and Oikney and Shetltmd have leceutly 
been able to contribute most interesting additions to this great col- 
lection. 

Maeshowe, in Orkney, was opened in 1861, witb the i-esulta to which 
reference has been made ; but Shetland continued to exhibit an absence 
of authenticated Bunic remains. This assumed absence in the northern 
isles of inscribed relics was observed and commented on by Mr Burton 
in bis notice of the " Uniecorded Agee," ' and Dr Hunt, in a conununi- 
catbn to the Anthropological Society about the year 1664, remarks — 
" It is somewhat singular that out of the hundred islands composing 
the Shetland group, the Island of Bressay should be the only one in 
which any form of inscribed stones should have been found." ' 

' For a namber of these inKriptionB we ajipeu to be indebted to one zealous stoue- 
carver named Oaiit (Gautr or Gaati) Bjarosnon. This is ezpreuly stated on tlie 
stone at Kirk Michael nn rnllnn-n :^ 

OAUT OIKTHI THANA AUK ALA JMAUK 

Oaut made this and all in Han. 

Had it not 1)e«n for hia diligence the number might tliererore have been mucli 

' Hiatory of Scotland, vol. i. p. 161 (2d edition). 

^ tleniuin ofllie Anthi-ojiological Sodely, vol. ii. p. 379. 
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lliia reference to Bteaaay, as an exception, points to the Oghani-iu- 
ecribed Bculptnred stone presented to the Museum in 1664, the precnisor 
of the varions inscribed monuments which have since been brought to 
light;! ^qJ ag t,he subject of runes has so ver; rarely had occasion to 
come before the Society, I puipcee treating these discoveries somewhat 
more in detail than I should otherwise have dona 

I. Stokb at CBOBa-KiBK, Parish of XoaTHHAViNs. 
This stone is noticed and figured by Dr Hibbert,^ following the 
MSS. of the Rev. Mr Low, who found it on the occasion of his 
visiting Shetland more than a century ago.^ It is a sepulchral slab, 
inscribed along the border of the flat surface in characters which are 
undonbtedly Runic, and which must be accepted as genuine, because 
it is scarcely possible to snspect them of having been emulated by Mr 
Low, whose integrity has never been questioned. At the some time, 
the stone does not appear now to be known ; or, if it is known, a century 
of exposure has so obliterated the characters as to make them unrecog- 
nisable. Inquiries which I recently made through the Rev. Mr Russell, 
Ollaberry, have not resulted in any satisfactory information being ob- 
tained, and there is no one more favouiably situated for knowing the 
facts than he. Letters forming the following words have been identitied 
by Professor Munch ; — 

Blt>l riRlR hOh 

BTTHl FIAIR BOL 

Pray for the souL 
The remainder is unintelligible. 

' Two or thsM, bearing OKham iiucriptloDi, I have ain-aily desoribMl to the 
Society (mc licibre, figs. ] and 2). ThtM, ■ad two other Ogluunii: fngments, and h 
riuhlj iculi>tured stone which reccntlf came ua<ier my ejre in one of the lewer istuidB, 
being, aa 1 believe, of Celtic workiuanibip and Celtic art, do not come under notiui 
hern. But tbiM ruBe-iuacribed tvlica of nndonbtid ScandinaTiao origin have tv- 
ceutly been discovered, in addition to one of •oraewhat dubious character, but evi' 
dently Kanic, fomerly eziating. 

' Description of the Shetland Ulauda, 1822, p. 631. 

' Lomr'a " Tour," MSS. 177* (in lourse of |inUlicatioii), 
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Another Runic atone, so-called, is figured by Hibljert,' and reproduced 
iu the "Sculptured Stones of Scotland."* It ia described as fixed in 
the wall of the parish Church of SaudnesB, and conceived to be of a 
date not later than the tenth or eleventh century. Gut it is in reality 
110 runic stone at all, but a carved slab, with mirror, comb(?}, and crescent 
symbols, so well known on the sculptured stones of Extern Pictlaud. 
Thie stoue also, it appears, ia not now known to exist. Dr Stuart 
observes that it was not found when looked for some time ago. 

II. STOKB POUKD in OUNNIMOSBUBOH PABIBU IN 1872. 

The stone here figured was found by Mr Robert Cogle, a zealous native 
inquirer, at the depth of 3 feet beneath the bed of a sb^am. 



A drawing of the stone forwarded by Mr Anderson to I*rufe»tior 
Stephens, Copenhagen, enabled the professor t« road it 

rniTir 

K VIM I K 

which lie regards as [ha]kvi HiK = fHE]wEi> un, or carved me (the 
atone), it being evidently a fragment of a memorial tablet. Profcasot 

' Uescrijition of the ShetUnd labinJB, ].- 6*7. 

* Ij-iiilptuiinl Stones of SooUaiid, by John Stnarl, L1..U., vol. it. |i. 44, pUli' 
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Stephens's letter is printed in vol. x. of tlie " FiDcaedings " of the Society, 
p. 126, and the stone is now in the Museiun. 

IIL Stonb FontTD in CDNNiNoeBUBOH Parish, m 187S. 

This is a still smaller fiagment, brought to light bj Mr Cogle in the 

same parish, at a very short distance from the former, and close to the old 

bnrying-ground, where the following and most important stone was found. 

Its m mnining staves are 

• n + ir • 

* KT + TK • 

the last two chainct«rs ol one word, and the two opening ones of another. 
It also is now io the Museum. 

IV, Stokk found in Ccnninosburoh, in 1877. 

This is the third Runic inscription discovered in this neighbourhood 
within a period of about five years, these beiog, with the exception of the 
Northmavine stone (So. I.) before referred to, the only Runic stones ever 
known to have been found in Shetland. The same spot has also yielded 
two Ogham-insciibed fragments, relics of the Celtic race which preceded 
the ITorae rune-carverB. 

The first intimation of the discovery of this stone reached me in the 
montli of June 1877, in a letter from my friend the Rev. George Clark, 
Free Church minister of Canningsburgh. Tracings were sent to me, and 
in the following month I visited the spot and examined Uie stone, where 
it remained undisturbed. On applying to John Bruce, Esq. of Sumburgh, 
the principal heritor of the district, he at once most kindly consented to 
Qie stone being removed, and authorised its presentation to the Society. I 
have therefore to ask your acceptance of it, as a donation from that 
gentleman, with the hearty concurrence of Mr Clark, the finder, to both 
of whom we are much indebted for their extreme courtesy in the 
matter. 

Various indications previously noticed had led to the conclusion that 
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the spot in question, adjacent to the church and niansc at Mail], was the 
site of an early settlement The Rev. Frederick Souter, Mr Clark's 
predecessor, had some years previously pointed out to me, on a slight 
disturbance of the exposed face of the sandbank facing the aea, fragments 
of charred bones, of molluscs, and other remains, which seemed to indicate 
refuse heaps and human interments. Since then Mr Clark has made 
occasional diggings, resulting in the discovery of a large, deeply hollowed 
stone of the kind regarded as grain rubbers, represented in the Museum 
by the specimen from the island of Barra, of various forms of rough stone 
implemente of the kind found at Safester and Houlland, in the parish of 
Sandsting, and at Braefield, in the parish of Dunrossness, so amply illus- 
trated by specimens in the Museum, and described by Dr Arthur Mitchell 
in the Society's " Froceedii^s," vol. vii. p. 118; also a quantity of charred 
grain, and a small deep cup or vessel of steatite so thin and so carefully 
scooped out as rather to resemble a piece of pottery. 

These results of his own diggings, together with the previous discoveries 
of inscribed fragments in the near neighbourhood, induced Mr Clark to 
make a careful examination of the adjoining buiying-ground which 
surrounded the ancient church of Cunningsburgh, of which scarcely a 
trace now remains. His examination did not meet the disappointment so 
commonly experienced by ardent inquirers ; the rone-carved monument 
now before us caught his eye. It was placed, with the inscription upside 
down, on the outoide of the western enclosing wall of the churchyard, 
Covered as it then was literally with the " moss of ages," its detection 
required no ordinary keenness of eye, and is a remarkable instance for the 
encouragement of patient inquirers in all time to come. It is most 
fortunate that the inscription was on the exposed face of the stone ; had 
it been otherwise, the discovery must have been impossible; and the 
whole circumstances are an illustration of the immense injury that must 
have been done in the course of ages by the use, in ignorance, of precious 
relics as buildii^ material. How many more of the same kind may have 
perished in the same wall, which is built out of the church and of the 
lapidary remains of the churchyard, no one can now teU. 
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The stone is a piece of hewn sandstone, 4 feet 3 inches long, 6 inches 
broad at one end, narrowing to 5 inches at the other, with a uniform 
thickneSB of about 6 iufihea. Unfortunately, it has sustained a fracture at 
the end where the inscTiption begins. A portion of the lettering is gone, 
and several of the characters first in order are a good deal defaced. They 
are all distinctly, but not deeply incised, forming a line of staves of 
slightly irregular breadth (averaging 6| inches) without longitudinal 
scores or other markings, except the divisional dote between certain of 
the worda 

Runic characters, it has been well remarked, " are of the nature that 
does not yield an immediate harvest to the bold guesser, but must be 
extracted by toilsome inductive criticism. These inscriptions are a 
literature in stone devised by the northern nations before they were 
Christian, ... an original achievement of the genius of the people, 
unaided from that classical source whence the later alphabets of all 
the European nations were derived." ^ It is in this light, as a 
purely native relic, of a kind not known beyond the limits of 
Scandinavia, and places directly under Scandinavian influence, that the 
preaent monument is to be viewed. It comee to us aa a voice from 
the long forgotten past, from the days of Scandinavian supremacy, 
not only in Shetland where it was found, but in almost all Northern 
Europe. It is therefore desirable, fragmentary as it is, that ita meaning 
should be ascertained with all possible precision. Much injury has been 
done elsewhere by crude and unscientific attempta at deciphering, regardless 
of the divendties of language and of written character during a period of 
nearly a thousand years, in which rune carving is known to have prevailed, 
as well aa the variations of dialect which must have existed, even at one 
and the same time, in the different regions of the Scandinavian north in 
which these palffiographic forms were conunoa 

Accordingly, having brought the stone to Edinburgh, I delayed sub- 
mitting it to the Society until I should have an opportunity of consulting 
Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, the learned author of the "Old 
' Burton, " HEgtorj of Scotland," vol i. p, 160 (2d fdiHon). 
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Jforthcm Kunic Monuments of Scaudiuavia and England," and the most 
eminent living authority on this class of remains. I am indebted to Mr 
Anderson for removing the thick covering of lichens, which permitted a 
careful drawing to be made, and the following is the result : — 



Fig.*. 

This drawing I forwarded to Professor Stephens, whose prompt and 
obliging reply I print without abbreviation, in so far as it relates to this 
matter ;— 

Cheapinobavbn, Denkabe, Jan. ST, 1879. 

My Dear Sir, — 1 need not say how glail I wsh to receive your communication 
of the 2Sd, which reached me yesterday. I lose no time in my reply. Pmy 
make what use you please of my answer. 

By the help of your excellent enclosure we can now certainly read what is 
left of the valuable Kunningsbut^h atone. The b^inning is broken away ; 
three following staves have suffered, but can be replaced. One letter, |s (n), 
wants at the end, but is undoubted. Whether augbt else followed, of course 1 
faunot say. The third stave is the usual short I {s), here running lower down 
by a flaw. Then follow traces of three letters, doubtless "J | ^, tin. The K in 
the last word u — n, the interesting type for n so rare in Scandinavia, eo often 
found on the Manx stones. 

Tlie whole, then, has been — 

(•.••»»)i.i T^i^ iniRt rH('r\R"ihn>RH'iRW 

(• • • • raiB)ED this STONE after father sin (his) THURBAiR(n) 

(• • » • riH)THI fiTIS IPTIR FOTHUR SIN THDRBAIR(n) 



The grove pillar may be from the earliest Christian times. 
I rcnuin, Ac, 
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With such a clear report from FrofeBsot Stephens, it is perhaps 
tmneceBsary to adduce any further testimony. I may mention, however, 
that Dt Hjalniar Kemp% of Gefle, ia Sweden, fMmetly of the university 
of Upaala, an accomplished scholar, well versed in all that relates to the 
ancient monumente of his country, has taken an interest in this latest 
Kunic discovery, from having examined the stone in the Museum when 
he visited Scotland last summer. He explained to me his views at the 
time ; and I have just received from him a letter, in which he refers to 
the inscription as follows, in English : — 

Geiu, January 31, 1879. 

The reading and inteipietation ore Buch as I can moke out &om the not 
very clear annotation I made in the Mnseom at my short inspection of the 
inscription. 

Wlut I have found to be read there is following :— 

••H"MrilR*rHMR'IKMlRHHn" 

which I lianditeiate so — 

* THI • • • IITIK + FATHUB SIJT THOHBIAD " • 

I suppose that the imperfect Runic sign immediately before Pi (thi) is the 
latter half port of K(h], and, together with the following P and I , the latter 
partof aword (iDRrl gerlhi (rnade). The precedent mibject is missing. The 
following signs, that may have composed a word denoting the object and telling 
us what was nude, I cannot make out. 

The three following words are easy : — 

IfWK.iltir, after; r<l ^ l\ K , fathur, ^Ifter ; 'Ih.dn.&ti. 

The now following runes, of which the fint four are easily read as rllRP ,thurh, 
arenodonbtmeanttobe^nKKHnRb,!rAurbtaura,lHl.7lur&i:drn. AtfiistI 
could not hut read tfaemas rnRhnR ** Thuri/yr^n), a certainly not impossible 
writing of the name of Thorbiom. Nevertheless, at nearer inspection, and 
after comparison with the inscription of the cost of s atone cross at Kirkbroddan, 
Isle of Mso (Catalogue of Antiquities, O. 113X where I also read the name of 
Thorbiom there written, if 1 have noted it rightly, rllnhMnRr, I soon 
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clearly saw that there was to be read PDKhMhRhi that is, Thiabianm, 
Thurbiom. The H that I first had taken for a I dissolved itself into an | (i) 
and Bu 4 (^) i ^^^ following ft (b) became a l\ (u); and now there was no 
doubt that the following | was to be completed to K (r), and that au | foimd 
at a just diBtance from it once had the transveiBol line of the i> (n). The 
whole of the inscription should then be interpreted — 

(Soiadiody ma) DE {tomtthing) aftkr Hit) fathbr ihubbiork. 

Who that somebody was ma; perhaps never be known, unless the missing 
piece of the stone inscribed with the name be lecovered, which may not be 
(juite impossible. ... I am, &c., 

Hjalmah KKHPFr. 

It will be observed that the points upon which Professor Stephens and 
Ur Kempff differ are onl; two, and they are very trifling. The latter 
thinks that the partly- defiiced rone at the beginning may be K (b), hence 

RTEi, the tenuiuation of the word gerthi, made. Dr 8l«phenfi sees only 

PI, THi, vhich he assumes to be part of the woid risthi, raised. Couse- 
queatly, while he reads the next word as probably ' 1 1 h . stin, alons, Dr 
Kempff BUppoaes a word representing something that was " made " (gerlht), 
and in the conclusion of his letter he suggests bru, a bridge, kumbl, a 
ctum, merki, a monument, or kau^, a barrow. The last word of tlie 
inscription Drs Stephens and Kempff boUi read as the equivalent of 
TBORBIOBn; they only differ as to the vowel characteis in the second 
syllable of the nam& 

To my own mind the distinct portion of the inscription was dear from 
the beginning, but the word upon which the two doctors disagree, II I r 
(stin t), is so utterly defaced that I do not express an opinion upon it^ 
though rather inclined to Professor Stephens's view. The other word, 
THORBiOBK, seems also to prosont some difficulty, from the dubious 
cliaracter of some of the rune staves composing the latter part of it 

With the concurrence of opinion indicated above, I think we need not 
now scruple to r^ard this precious relic as a tribute of filial respect to the 
memory of a deceased parent, named apparently Thorbiom. Who he may 
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luive bueii it is vain to conjecture. Several jMrsone of the name are mea- 
tioaed in the "Orkneyiii){a S^a," in particular, Thorbiom, "a famous man," 
who WU8 slain in Borgarfionl (Biinafirth), in Shetland, hy t)ie earls M^uus 
and Hakon, early in the twelfth century,' and Thorbiom Svarti' (svarthy). 
We cannot identify either of these Thorbioms with the Thorhiorn of 
CunningsbuTgh, though his monument is in all probability of about the 
same age (twelfth century), and they seem both to have been connected 
with the islands. The name was a common one, the original probably of 
our modern Thorbum. The name of the eon who raised the stone baa 
perished by the accidents of time, the portion containing it having been 
broken off, and he, like his father, has left no other trace behind him. 

According to Professor Stephens, the date of the monument may be 
assigned to the earheet period of Koise Christianity in the islands, that is 
to say, not earlier than the year 1000, when the people were compelled by 

> Orknejings Sb)^ Tnuulation, p. 00. 

* Thia Thorbiarn wu dds of £>rl Bognnld'i comptmionB on ths exp«ditioii from 
Orkney to the Holy L&ud in the year 11G2, and died at Akurtlxirg (Acre). He was 
a Bcald, and aa the earl and hia men, on their waj to Jsnualem, landed there " with 
great pomp and aplendanr, anch aa aeldom had been seen before," be compoaed tbia 

i.j- 

" Oft hare I whli nraftdM 1u^ j. 
Been In tuttle, Id the Orkntyi, 
When the f oedei of the peoiile 
(.ed blM forea to ifae comtiil. 
Now oar anjtr EatJ we follow^ 
Am wb caTT7 ap oar tmcUen, 
OallT U tlla gUO of Acre, 
On UtU lajfal Flidiy mornliut-" 

A few daya later his dirge waa anng by Oddi the Little, a Shetlander, son of OUim, 
in the following stania : — 



Of the hlifa charcb a'cr tba klnti'e IrUmi. 
Euih ind KcinH now Un he onder 
In tlut Hniihem Uod ormiuhlne." 
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King Okf TiygviBsoa to accept the new faith.' It bean no distinctive 
ChriiBtian formula, but its age and chaiactoi aie detonnined en other 
grounds. 

To take the words of the inscription in order — 

^* « « • # •^ ^g name of the person who raised the stone, 
broken away. 

(rib) P I — (ris) TBI (T), raUed. The third pereon singular, imperfect 
indicative. There are two verbs, reiga, to niee, and ruta, to 
carve, used indifferently on these monuments, distinct words, 
though often confounded. Ri ^I {bisthi) rautd, as probably 
used here, and Rl'^ (bibt) and RI'TI (Bi8Ti)ean>ed, are often 
BO varied in spelling as to be indiatingnishable, 

'1 1 K — WRVi^done, accusative singular of «jenn, oi gteitm, 

I n I R — ims, after, prepomtion governing the accusativa This 
word is found with numeionfl variations on the Swedish, 
Danish, and Manx stones — a/la; aft, auft, eft, aftir, eflir, oftir, 
aifiir, and iflir aa in the present case. 

r<t^l\R — FOTHDB, /o^ier, accusative NQgular of fatbib. (Gothic, 
fadar ; Anglo-Saxon, fader ; Oil High German, fafar, Modem, 
voter; Swedish and Danish, /ader.) Found in rune-carvings 
with varying spellings. 

■ I |t — SIM, hui, possessive pronoun, accusative ; singular, masculine 
(sinn, liii, titl). 

^HRMI R(D — tburbaib(n), proper name, Thorbaim or Thor- 
bjiim, compounded of Thur or Thorr, the god, and Bjom, a 
bear. 

Though these Shetland stones arc only four in number, they are 
undoubtedly an inl«resting addition to the catalogue of relics of the 
Northern lune-carvera. Of the four, three have been found within a 
short distance of each other, in proximity to the site of the ancient 
church of Cunningsburgh. It may therefore not be inappropriate in this 
' See thp noeouut in the Sof^ of OW TrygnsBon. 
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place Ui introduce some accoant of the church and parish, — eo far as I may 
be able to glean a few particnlars relating to the past from the very scanty 
records th^ nniain, — with a notice of the marks of the Scandinavian 
fatherland, still observable in its place-names, and in the lemaina of the 
Neise language. 



Tbs Church op Cuhnhiobbuiioh. 

The origin of parishes in Shetland, as elsewhere, is involved in obscurity. 
It is always difficult to say in any particular case whether the church bos beeu 
erected to meet the requirements of a district or parish previously formed, 
or whether the district has been allotted in theconise of time, as a parish, 
to a church previously existing -within its bonnds. In the jaeeent case, 
as the circumstances connected with the erection of the Shetland parishes 
extend far back before the date when the islands were pledged to Scotland, 
the facts are probably beyond the roach of investigaUon. AU we know 
is that the polish of Cnnningsburgh exist«d as a parish at the Beforma- 
tion, and that the church was the recognised church of Uie district hom 
a very early time. 

In the interments and manufactured relics which have been brought to 
light in the immediate neighbourhood of the church, there is evidence of 
an early native population existing on the spot The church atood dose 
by the sea-shore, at a distonce of a few hundred yards east from the 
present Free Church and manse at Ifaill's Ayre. The fabric has dia- 
appeared, but the bnrying-ground is still used, and is enclosed by a good 
modem stone wall. Inland, the Broch of Aitbsetter remains a fortalice 
of the early occupants, while across the bay to the southward the broch 
on the island of Hosa, most celebrated of all Uie towers of the Picts, 
stands boldly exposed to view. 

The Ogham-inscribed relics which have been found point to Celtic in- 
fluences existing when probably the original church was reared. The Bunic 
relics found among its ruins, or close by, attest its continuance as a sacred 
site during the period of the Norsemen; and as the ground surroundijig 
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it is still the burying-place of the district, the traditional Bacreduess of tho 
site is msiotained to the present daj. 

In 1567, seven years after the legal establishment of the Beformatiou, 
the entire district from Quarff to Sumbuigfahead, upwards of 12 miles in 
length, with the Fair Isle 25 miles distant, was under the charge of a 
Reader only.' In the cohtbc of a few years even this makeshift came to 
an end.^ The people ceased to have a local place of worship ; the sacred 
edifice fell into decay,^ and became a victim to desecration. This dese- 
cration Bppeara to have become matter of notoriety, and at a court held 
at Dunrossness, on 7th July 1603, by Mr John Diahington, depute for 
Earl Patrick Stewart, the following judgment was pronounced : — 

> "DtmBOSNia, CAKirisBBuaB, and Samdwie and Faie Inle, being Johns Crsb, 
reidar, iiU., — died November 1671. In bis rowme, Johiie KingBoue, minister, il 
tuerkig" [£2, les. Sd.] "sen 'November iS71."—(£tgatero/3IiniMert, 1667.) 

KingwH) or Kingston, continned in charge till 1G7G, when Malcohn Sinclair, 
Reader, tn* preseuted to the vicarage bj King James VI. 

In tbe Buik of Aisignaliimis of the UiMisUtit and Seidarit ^petutU, for the ;e*r 
1678, the following artry oconre :— 

"Dnnrosnit, Sandwik, Cnniabnrgh. — Malcolm Sinclair hia stipend the kalU 
ricArage of Dunroencs, qubairunto be is nenlie piovidit, extending ta SO H. , he payand 
the reidare at thir kitlds. 

"Croce Kirk, Fair Igle-^I^nrence SinoUir, reidare at thir Kirkis, hisstipende, 
iiH. to be pait be the new providit Vicar." 

' The order of readers was ■uthodtatively sappreased in 1681 : — 

■' Anent Beaders : Forsnamickle ae in Asaemblies preceiding, the office thereof was 
conclndit to be no ordinar office in the Kirk of God, and the admisuone of them ans- 
pendit to the present Assemblie : the Kirk, in ane vojce, hea votit and conclndit 
farther, tliat in no tymei comeing any Reiuler be admittit to tbe office of Beadet be 
any baveing power within the Kirk" — (Soake of the UnivartaU Kirt of SeotUmd, 
p. 218.) 

' It was found in the year 1681, that (besides the province of Argyll and the lelea) 
them were 924 churches in Scotland. "Of thir, ayudrie are pendicles and small 
psrochinea, and many Kirks demolished ; some parochinee also are of greater bonnds 
nor the parochinera may convenientle conveine to their paroche Kirka." It was 
thonght meet, therefore, to strike off more than a third of them, redncing the 024 
cbnrchta to 600. — {Saoix qf the Urtivtraall Kirk of Scotiand, p. 213; ^uwb'b Hittoirc, 
p. 83.) The whole of Shetland was then erected into one presbytery, that of "Ting- 
well" 
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" David Ledie to mak repentaiict Jot muunng the Kirk of GvMnubvrght. 
" It is tryit tbat David Leslie hes luaiat schnmefuUie mifiuit the Kirk of 
Ounniabrughe, and placeit his gnidis theiiiuto, making the Bunen one kow 
byre, for the i^uhilk he ia decemit to mak his repentance in presence of the 
Minister and haill Congregationne on Sonday nixt in sackclayth, and farder to 
pay xl 3. to the King for his offence. And forder ordainia the haill commonis 
to npmak their kirk dykes lawful within the space of one moneth, ilk personn 
under the paine of jcl U."^(Cour(-Booit of Orkney and ^tftiand, Qenend Repeter- 

The congregation referred to could not have been one meeting in the 
church, which had been thus degraded into a shelter for bestial, but 
must have been that of the church of Dunrossneae, at that time Cross 
Kirk, on the sand at Queudale, mora than a dozen of miles distant, 
whicb was the chuich of this extentiive "ministry" as then reconstituted 
and as still existing. 

The downward course of Uie building from this to absolute ruin catrnot 
have been a matter of great length of time. A few yean later it appean 
noted in Pout's Map,' published by Blaeu of Amsterdam, as " St Paul's 
Kiik ;" and to this notice of it we are indebted for the only definite hint 
we have as to its dedication. But this early hint, I find, cannot be 
entirely depended upon. In a paper, under the hand of Mr Pitcaim, 
minister of the parish of Korthmavine, without date, but apparently very 
near to the ;ear 1600 * the vicarage of Dunrossness is said to comprise the 
churches of St Matthew, St Magnus, St Colme, and the church of the 
Fair Isle.* The three first named are obviously the churehes of Dunroea- 
ueas, Sandwick, and Cunningsburgh respectively, but In what order stated 
it is impossible to say, there being no other record known mentioning the 
saints to whom they were dedicated. In the natural order the church of 

I Timothy Font's survey ii audentood to have been mada is early m ISOS, tluKigb it 

reuiained onpnbtiahed till 16G4. 
*Ur Pitcaim wu minister rrum \SJ9 \a Wll. — i.Feuli EaUaicc Scotieana.) 
*ThB paper from whith 1 nuote has never been btfore referred to. It is an account 

of all tbo benefices in Shetland, preserved among the muniments in the Charter- 

Hou«e oi the City of Ediubun;!). 
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CnnuiiigsbuiglL sbonld be either the fint or the last — 8t Matthew's or St 
ColumWs ; Soadvick being placed topograpliically between the two. If 
the latter, the dedication to St Columba would be in endre humony with 
the snpposition that the church is on the site of an early Celtic foundation. 

The church would appear to have been in decay at the beginning of 
last century, as Brand, who Tisited the islands in the year 1700, passes it 
by without mention. He expressly states that the chorches in the minis- 
try of DiiniossneBs, " in which their minister performoth divine serrioe," 
are three, namely, Cross Kirk (Dunrossnoss), Sandwick, and Fair Isle 
only.' Sir Kobert Sibbald, writing in 1711, merely remarks that "in 
Cunisburgh there is another Kirk built in tiie time of Foperie."* 

With this last reference the church of Cunningsboigh passes out of view. 
No fragment of the fabric now remains standing ; but, as has been men- 
tioned, the dead of all the ages of both the Fictish and Scandinavian races 
lie clustered around it The inscribed stones remaining are very few. 
One, in particular, is a handsome carved slab of large saxa, with an in- 
Bcriptaon now much defaced, but seeming to commemorate one Anna 
Forrester, of dat« 1691. 

Many relics of the succeesive stages of the history of this venerable 
edifice must have been destroyed in forming the churchyard wall, and the 
dwdling-housee and offices of the inhabitants close by. It is all tha more 
remarkable that, with such occasion for destruction, the precious rune- 
inscribed relics before described should have been preserved. Besides 
these and other interesting fragments there is in my possession a smell 
hewn stone, in form resembling an inverted cross with the shaft pointed, 
also found on the epoL It may have been a grave-stone, or more pro- 
bably a finial terminating the apex of one of the gables of the church. 
Another small stone cross, in the Greek form, from the same place, now in 
posseadon of my friend James M. Goudie, MontSeld, Lerwick, is appa- 
rently of the same character. These may perhaps be the only distinctive 
relics of the church fabric remaining. 

■ A Brief Deacriptioii of Orkney, Z«tU&d, fcc Rer. John Bnnd, 1701, p. SS. 
> Tha DcKription ofthe Isles of OAnej and Zetland. 1711, p. 41 (lUprint). 
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Local Landhauks of the Soanoinavian Faibxbland. 

The name of CunniiigBburgli is itaelf very BU^eative of the old conntiy. 
The word is i^ainly in the northern tongue Kontinge-b&rg, buigh, caatle, 
or reaidonce of some king or chief, of whom we shall {mbftbly never leom 
anything. The pariah, too, atill continues to be the greatest atronghold 
in all Shetland of the Tepreaentativee of the ancient Udallers.' The pre- 
vailing family name Is Holcrow, with a number of patronymics (such as 
JamiesoTi, Johnson, Lsnienson, and Williamson), as usual in all Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Apart from the Udallen and the £une-ca^^'ed relics which have been 
described, there is strong evidence of the race and language of the father- 
land preserved in the local names of the district Every homestead, every 
hill, rock, and rivulet tells its own story of a descriptive meaning, although 
now unintelligible alike to strangers and natives. The earliest list of 
local names in Shetland is just 300 years old. In 1576 the enormities 
committed by Lord Robert Stewart, first of the Stewart earls, and by 
Laurence Bruce of Cultematindie, acting under him, and in his own in- 
terest, as Great Fowde of Zetland, extorted a semblance of jusUce to the 
oppressed islanders from the Scottish Government At a court held for 
several euccossive days at Tingwalt before comroiseionets under orders 
from tho B^ient Uorton, the complete preferred at the instance of Arthur 
Sinclair of Ayth, Andrew Hawick of Scatsta, Gawane Gadie of Looga- 
setter, in Donrossness, and other patriotic individuals, were established 
by the voice of about 800 Udallers and other inhabitants, snnunoned from 

' ^le destractioii of the Udal ayiteni generallf has been accomplubed by an en- 
forced feadaliaing «t the inattnoe of the Crom Donatories and by "gripping" of the 
Undi, or " Btreuing the UcUller*," m it wu tanned, by laiger Undowuen of ScottUh 
origin. The ijatem, brsides, contuned the elements of destmctiun in itself in the 
minata anbdiTieiont of heritagea among beira, whicii tended oltimataly to lednce in- 
difidual holiliuga to mere patches. The raanlt of all this ia shown in the Parlio* 
mentary Betam of Owners of LanOs and Heritages, Scotland, 1S72-73, in which, 
though ths Vdallera (or Tepreienlatives of Udalleis) are mrpriaingly atrong nnmeri- 
callj in thii parish, moat of their holdiuga (no leas than dxteen] are under £6 Ot 
anunal valne, one iKing entered at 12a. and another at ISe. yearly. 
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all quarters of the country. Their names and places of residence are given 
in the Minutes of the Court, preserved in the Qeneral R^^istei House.' 
Among those present from the parish of Cunningsburgh were the follow- 
ing, lu a parallel column are placed the modem place names, which 
show little alteration, and in a separate column the probable original 
forma, and an attempted explanation of their meaning : — 







Probable Origin^ 




l»T«. 


1878, 


Foim. 


Meulna. 






Flat.bn-sUdr. 


PUMofflatUnd. 


Erunme af Ocnqnof . 




Akre-kvi. 


Endoaurr of ara- 
ble land. 




UWnater. 


Hogowettr. 


Setter of Hogni. 


JfthMmiaofBlortoiir. 


Bloita. 


Blant-rtodr. 


Wet place. 


Olaw of Hellynets. 


HBUyneM. 


HeUn-nw. 


Flat Neas. 


Hignni [io] Bimmer. 


BraeinaT. 


Bmd-rajrr. 


Broadmyre. 


M>gniuiofCatfi<L 


Keoth.. 


(Kjoa. 


A deep hollow 
pUca.) 


EMkindMBgnusorOoinl. 


Gorf. 


Card. 




Statkigard. 


Styrkara-gard. 


FarmofSlyrkr. 


Hagntu in Tow. 


Tow. 


{DanM) Tue, 


AhiUock. 


Symnne in Culhinsgarth. 


Cnlbinsgarth. 


Kolbein-B-gard. 


Kolbein'a farm. 


Swune [in] Eldegar. 


Ealdigarth. 


Eldi-gard. 


Keep-farm.' 


Hector at Brind. 


Brinn. 


Bruno. 


Aapring. 


Nichole or ClApwalL 


CkphonI or CUpoall 


Klepp-hdlr. 


Lumpy hiltovk. 


Brownii: of Scnrpagtrth. 


Scarpigarth. 


Skarpa-^rd. 


Rocky farm. 


Utgnni in WaBtano. 


Yestanore. 


! 


t 


MsgnnaofWattisgarth. 


VaUpiri. 


Vati-g»H. 


Watery farm. 


UUwofHull. 


Maill. 


Melr. 


Sandbank, 



To these may be added a few other places in the district, mostly minor 
names, which do not appear in the above list, spelt, as nearly as may be 
to their pronunciation at the present day. 

■ rrintcd by Mr Balfoor of Balfour for the Haitland Club. 18E9. 

' Probably s place for ter.ping and feeding other people's animala. Hence lambt- 
tldi, aa obligation on every hous«hal<Ier to fee<l • lamb for the pripst in winter, 
literally " laniVs keep."— Cleamit. 
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Totem (Tiirm), La, UainlOs m- Farms. 




FrotMtila Orlgliul 


Mnnlng. 


CtiTiff.nl. 


Elofo-gud. 


Farm at > cleft in a hili 


Voiter. 


Vi^^tt,. 


Place bende a voe or CK«k. 


Flugslie. 


Fluga-hlid. 


Place near a precipice. 


Swarthoul. 


8».H-hoL 


Dark hillock. 


(3wMd.le I). 


STtrfjir-Jdr. 


Oreenaward dais. 


ValdigatU. 


VJdi^id 


Valdi'B farm. 


Aithsetter. 


Aith-wHr. 


Township of Aith (isthnuH). 


Tonlal. 


Torf-dalr. 


Tarf-dale. 


Toirafieli]. 


Torfa-tjall. 


Turf-hill. 


Hufeld. 


H4-(jalL 


High hilL 




Stjom-bjerg. 


Stirk'a (or Stecr'a} liili. 


H«nmerreld. 


Humar-fja]]. 




Tangafeld. 


Tungn-fjall. 


Tongne hUl. 


HnBiutTeld. 




Mice hill. 




LocA* and Marches. 






Hook-tront.w«ter.(t) 


Vatnagwil. 


Vslns-fpird. 


Waury pla«,. 


L«ud>le. 


Ux^r-dalr. 


Salmon-water-dale. 




G/08 (Creeks) and Roeh 


» by the Store. 


Sili-gio. 


8«la-gi4. 


Seal creek. 


Towugia 


YxMgii 


Oxen's creek. 


IhmiwbMilu. 


Dyiya-bekkL 


Bank of din. 


PugU-steck. 


FDfcla-itakkr. 


Wild-fowl stack. 



It would be easy largely to multiply these illustrations, which are 
taken from a single district, but they are sufficient to indicate with what 
persistency the Norse language has stamped itself upon the soil, and how 
reluctant it is to depart, though the original descriptive signification has 
ceased to bo understood.* 

' The eiplanatious of meaning given are merely the moat obvion* that occDr to 
mc, and thcj m>;, by change of circumstancea, b« only spproiimately applicable 
now. They are all, bewerer, unmiatakably Mone, and their component inrts are 
LMtninon in place-nnines in Iceland non' and in ancient times. 
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Orneral Pbbvausob o? tbk Norsk LANODAaK. 

It is not to the place-names alone that we baye to look for evidence of 
the general prevalence of the Norse language in Shetland formerlj, and 
tie partial continuance to times comparatively recent The teatimony of 
George Buchanan (1582), one of the earliest writers known to ns who 
alludes to the suigect, is very clear. Ho says: — "The measurea, 
nnmhers, and weights (of the Shetlanders) are German ; their speech, 
too, is German, or rather Old Gothic" (by which, of course, we must 
understand Noise). ^ 

This is no mere assertion of the historian. It is a matter of the 
clewest evidence^ Many docomentB in the old language, framed in Shet 
land during the time of the Scaadinavian sovereignty, and for some time 
after annexation to Scotland, have been preserved, and are printed in the 
Diphmatarium Norvtfficum, issaed by authority in Norway, forming an 
important item in the materials of our northern history. Of two deeds 
in Norse which I found some years ago in tbe papers of the local court, 
one, written in the islands, is dated so late as 1536 ; and within the last 
few days another document has been forwarded to the Society, dated in 
one of the early years of the seventeenth century. This, it is to be 
observed, is long after the annexation, and while the country was 
administered by tacksmen, with attendant lawyers, from Scotland. The 
advent of the Stewart earla proved fatal to all theee traces of local 
nationality, and the native lands, as well as language, have been mostly 
BWallowed np by the alien race, and languf^, which have been dominant 
aince then. 

At the some time there is no doubt that the Old Norse language died 
hard. Brand, writing in 1 70 1 , after a visit to the islands in the previous 
year, remarks : — 

" Kn gljali ig the common language among them, yet many of the people 
speak Norse, or corrupt DanUh, e^ecially such as live in the more northern 

' History of Sootknd. Buchanan, 1682. Uttuurit namtrit, aepondere ad morem 
Qermatikiait vltmtur. OerTRaniais «(tnnt, avi pene veba OMuctt* eM itlU trmc 
(folio 14). 
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ialea ; yw ao (ndinatf u it in aome places, that it ia the first longuafie tlieir 
children speak. Berenl obo here apeak good Dutch, even eervast^ thongh 
they nevei have been out of the country, because of the many Dutch shipa 
which do frequent their ports. And there are Bome who have something of all 
these three languages— EIngliah, Dutch, and Norse. The Norse hath continued 
ever since the Nonr^ans had these isles in possession, and in Orkney it is not 
quite extinct, though there be by &t more of it in Zetland, which many do 
commonly nse."' 

Sir Bobert Sibbald, speaking of the parish of CnnningBbnTgh (1711), 
where the Bnnic stones were found, states that "AH the inhabitants of 
this pariah can speak the Gothick or Norvegian language, and seldom 
speak other among tiiemselveSf yet all of them speak the Scots tongue 
more promptly and mote_ properly than generally they do in Scotland.* 
Sibbald affinns the same thing as regards the language of the natives 
generally, wbieh be says "they call ^ora, now much worn oat"* 

The Rev. Mr Low viated the parish of CunningsbnTgh about the year 
1770.^ A zealons inveetigator of the antiquities and natural history of 
the country, he paid some attention also to the language, and haa recorded 
an inhospitable formula formerly addrrased by impatient Cunningaburgh 
hosts to tardily deporting gueeta : — 

" Myrkin i liora ; lurein i liungn ; timin i guestin i geunga ; " * 
that is, in correct Northern — 

" Myrkt i tjora ; ljo«t i lyiigi ; timi at gestrinn se genf^n ; " 
in English — 

" Hurk (dork) in the liore (or loover, smoke vent in the roof) ; light 
in the ling (heath) ; time that the guest should be gona"' 

< A Brief Descriptlou of Orkney, Zetluid, Ac. Rev. John Brand, 1701, p. 69. 

* The Description of the Isles of Orkney and Zetland, 1711, p. M (Reprint). 
' md., p. 18. 

• HS. now in eouise of publication (dstsd 1774). 

• Quoted by Hibhert "Descripttoo of the Shetland Islands," p. 259. 

* Hunch, " Uerooires de la flociet^ Koyale des Actlquaires du Nord," 1S60-1S60, 
p. ia7. 

VOL. Kill. L 
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The origiuat is good Noise, though noted only phonetically by Mr Low, 
without any knonledge of the language. And this was only a hundred 
years aga 

In viuting the island of Foula (Fugl-«y, Fowl Isle) at the same time, 
Mr Low noted, and has preaerved, the Lord's Prayer in the " Nom " of 
the islands, as then nmembered : — 

" Fy vor o er i Chimeri. Helsgt vata nam det La Konnnngdom din 
cummH. La vill din vera guerde i Trilden sindacr i Chimeri. Oav 
TUB dagh U daglaght bran. Forgive Binder wasa gin wi foigiva gem 
gem ao sinda gainst wnn. Lia wus ike o vera tempa, but delivra 
wne bo adlu idtu, for do ir Konnnngdiun a pnri a glori. Amen." 

It might be interesting to quote the parallel passage to this in the 
Scandinavian tongues, to all of which the resemblance is very close ; bat 
there is sufBcient evidence in itself of its genuine character as the prevail- 
ing " Nom" or Noise of a former period in the district. Written phoneti- 
cally, its slight divergences from the other northern forms are more 
apparent than real ; as in the word " bran" (bread) for Waud (Icelandic), 
" dagh " (day) for dag (Icelandic and Danish). Here, and in " adlu idlu " 
for allu ittu (all ill), the spelling seems more nearly to approximate the 
pronunciation of the wor<le in Iceland than the correct written forms do. 
Other words are obvious, such as "Fy," a soFtening down of /ut^tV (father) ; 
" VU8 " for osn (us) ; " gem " for dem (them) ; "u" for og (and) ; a few 
others are importations from the Scotch (" delivra," "gainst," " tempa" 
for temptation, " puri " for power, " glori," &c). " Chimeri," used for 
heaven, seems at first sight a distorted form (a himnum, Icelandic ; i him- 
lene, Danish). It is, however, the word Himi-riki (heaven kingdom), 
which is used in an old Swedish version of the Lord's Prayer, probably 
of the thirteenth century.^ 

Mr Low also collected, in the same island of Foula, thirty-five stanzas of 
a Norse poem, recited to him by an old man, William Henry, Guttorm 
(Guttem 1), in that island. As may be supposed, it is wretchedly indited, 
' Published by J. H. Schriiiier, Upsala, 1829. 
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owing to the illiteracy of the reciter, and Mr Low's own ign<aance of 
the kngoage. It has, however, been revised by a northern scholar, the 
late FrofeaBor Munch of Christiania ; ^ and one of its stanzas may be intro- 
duced here by way of iUostration : — 

Da vara Jarlia d'Orkneyar, 
For frinda rin spir de lo, 
Whirdi an skilde menn 
Our glai buryon burtdfia. 

In the Old Icelandic this would be : — 

That var Jatlinn af Orkney nm, 
Fn frtenda sinnm aputdi ml, 
Hvert han sknldi moyna 
Or gler-(glwi)-bor([)nni burttako. 

And in modem Danish : — 

Det var Jarlen af Orkaoer, 
Af sin Fnende sputgt om Raad, 
Om han sknide Moen 
Af Glasbotgen bortta^ 

This is a rather favoumble Bpeciroen. Many of tha other verses arc more 
difficult to render. The wonder is, in the circumstances, that the obscu- 
rities are not more insurmonntable than thny are. In English the lince 
may be given as : — 

It was the Eari of the Orkneys 
Of his friends asked (spiered) advice. 
Whether he should a maiden 
From a glass castle forth take. 

The poem has been recognised by Mimch as akin to the Old Scandinavian 

' Oeognphiike og Hutoriibe Hotitser ora Orknoemo og HctUud ; in SMDliOKT 

tit dct Nonke Folkii Spmf; og HiRtorir. ChriRtUnu, 1838. 
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Kofjnpeviter (knightly songs),, and baaed upon the SOrlathattr, one of 
the scenefl of which is laid in the island of Hoy in Orkney.* 

I think it is conclusively shown by the forgoing illnatratlons to what 
comparatively recent times the Notse language lingered in the Shetlanil 
Islands. Traditional fragments of it are still occasionally to be heard ; 
indeed it ia only those who ate acquainted with the life and manners of 
the people that can comprehend how much of it ia still mixed np with 
their ordinary colloquial dialect ; and how almost exclusively it embraces 
the articles of domestic use, and the torma and phraseology of native 
industry and common Ufa' 

Constantly increasing interconrse with Scotland, Scottish settlors, and 
Scottish ministers, the En^ish Bible, and schools, have all combined 
towards obliterating the dietinctive traces of the old Udallers and runo- 
carvers. Hence the great and increasing interest of every early relic that 
may be able to throw light upon those forms of life the last traces of 
which are so fast passing away. 

' Tha ballad goes on to relate the story of Hildina, daugbtei of a kiug of Norway, 
married to an earl of Orkney, who was arterirardi slain by a fonner lover. The 
munlGTCT ere long i« the victim of a bloody revenge at the hands of Hililinn. 

* The remainsor it atilt known have been preserved in the "Etymological Gloaaary 
of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect " (T. Hldmoiiston, Editiburgb, 1866), of vhicb a 
copy, greatly amplified, in mannBcript, by the late Principal BatcUy, is ia the 
Library of the Society. The "Shetland Firesido Tales, or the Hermit of Troaswick- 
neaa," ■ work recently pabliahed by Hr Gooi^ Stewart, ia alao a valuable record of 
the life and langnnge of tile l>eople. 
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NOTES ON THE OLD CHURCH AND CEMETEKY OF AIRTH, 3TIR. 
LIN^HIRE. By ROBERT BRUCE ARH8TE0N0. Esq., F.aA. Soot. 
(Plat* I.) 

Adjoining the eastern wing of Airth Castle is the old chutchyord and 
ruined pariab chuich — the latter a building of very considerable antiquity 
and interest The moat ancient portion of what now remain^ is a semi- 
ciicular headed arch, which occurs on the north side, and belongs to the 
Transition period, or latter portion of the twelfth centurjr. This arch 
springs on the east from an ornamental capital of plain leaf pattern, sup- 
ported by a semicircular pillar pinned to the nmth walL Towards the west 
the arch springs from a pillar with circular base, surmounted hy a capital 
ornamented beneath the angles witii fern leaves, and at the sides with 
other sculptures of pleasing design. It is clear that at least one arch, 
eimilor to the one described, extended towards the west, and that the 
original building consiated of a nave with a north aisle (and, perhaps, 
also a south aisle) and a chanoeL On the south side of the nave, and 
corresponding with, hut somewhat wider than the arch before mentioned, 
may be seen what is known as the Airth Aisia This is in many respects 
the most interesting portion of the building The dimensions of this 
chapel internally an from east to west 13 feet 3 inches, and from north 
to south 23 feet 10 inches. In the west side of the east wall may still 
be seen the "Ambry," and towards the west a small but deeply-moulded 
squara-headed window, divided into two lights by a mnllion. In the 
south or gable wall there is a large Gothic window, the tracery of which 
has disappeared. An alteration appears to havs been made at a period 
long subsequent to the erection of Uie chapel, by which the window has 
been much curtailed in its dimensions. Beneath the window there is a 
mural arch rinng about 2 feet bom the flooring, and measuring from east 
to west 7 feet, and in depth 2 feet 6 inches, the ornamental moulding ctf 
which has been almost completely, and purposely, destroyed, the per- 
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feet conditiou of tliu surface of the atoiies, and of the masons' marks 
found upon them, show cleariy that its present state of dilapidation has 
not been altogether caused by time. Theie can be no doubt that this 
mural arch was conatructed to contain a monumeatal effigy, the proba- 
bility being tiiat the one we are about to describe once rested in it 

In the eastern portion of the church may be seen a mutilated semi- 
effigy of a female, 6 feet 3 inchee long by 1 foot 10 inches broad (see 
FIat« L). The figure is represented as lying on a couch, tlie bead resting 
on a cushion, and the hands placed together on the breast. A heavy 
covering folded back, &lling in artistic folds on each aide and over the 
end of the couch, covers the figure from the wtdst downwards, while, 
at either side of the feet, two hounds are lepresented. Tbe head-diess, 
held back from the forehead by two spherical headed pine, falls in folds 
on either sides of the shoulders, the body being enveloped in a rather 
closely-fitting dress, which leaves the whole of the neck bar& The 
features have entirely disappeared, the lower portiooa of the arms have 
been broken off, and the monument itself, which is in high relief, has beeu 
badly fractured beneath the arms of the effigy, and is now in two pieces. 
The present position of the monument, with the head of the figure towards 
the cast, plainly shows that it does not now occupy its original situation 
in the church, and the greater care with which one of its sides has been 
finished proves that it was intended to occupy a mural arch in some part 
of the south wall of the church or its aisles. The arch already mentioned 
as occurring in the south waU of the Airth Aisle fulfils these conditions, 
and, consequently, we may conclude that it was originally constructed 
for the reception of this monument. On the exterior of the most modem 
portion of the south wall, and near the present position of the monument, 
a mural arch occurs, but the measurements show the effigy to be con- 
siderably longer than the width of this arch. On the exterior of the 
east wall of the Airth Aisle may be observed a highly ornamental Gothic 
niche and canopy, on the pedestal of which ia sculptured a shield with 
the well-known saltire and chief of the Bruces, the chief charged with 
two ineiscil cinquefoila It is considered by the highest authority that 
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theae cinquefoils point to a Iiivingatone allianvo with the Braces (to 
which we shall have hereafter to refer). The gable of the south wall is 
finished oS, both at the east and west, with atones, on which are repre- 
sented the anns of Brace without the mullet or cinquefoila On the 
exterior of the gable, and at either side of the Gothic window, are corbels, 
one T^resentaug a vine branch, the other a bunch of leaver All the 
architectuial details of the Airth Aisle are in the style of the 15th 
century. Beneath the aisle itself there occurs a large and lofty vault in 
which the former barons of Airth and their families were interred. This 
vault, which is approached from the nave by a flight of eleven steps, 
meaBuiei from north to south 17 feet 3 inches, and ^m east to west II 
feet 5 inches, and in hei^t 8 feet 6 inches. Whether it was constructed 
at the same period as the chapel cannot now be ascertained, but some 
names of persons who were here interred, and the dates of their burial, 
are, however, recorded on the walls: — " Alexander fiiuce of Airth, 1666;" 
" Anna Yan Aeck, Lady Airth, 1673;" " Jane Brace, Lady Airth, died 
upon Uarch 20th, 1683;" "EichardEIphicgston, Laird of Airth, died June 

27th, 1683;" "Lady Mary Graham, daughter to Alexander, Earle of 

Callander, and wife to Mr James Graham, &c, 1734." On either side of 
the doorway are the letters RE and 3, the initials of Eichard Elphing- 
ston and his wife Jane Brace (the heiress of Airth), and the date 1683, 
probably the year in which the vault was repaired. When the church 
was abandoned the remains of those interred in this vault were, for the 
most part, removed and placed vrithin a walled enclosure near the present 
parish church. To the west of the Airth Chapel is the Elphingston 
Aisle, which was probably constructed at the close of the sixteenth or 
early in the seventeenth century. A semidrcnlar Grecian arch opens from 
it to the nave, and on the exterior of the gable towards the south, there 
is a well-preserved stone, with shield bearing the Elphingston arms, 
parted per pale with those of Livingstone and Calendar quarterly, with 
the motto "Cavis Cavis" (Caus Cans),' and at either side the lettets 
MA * E and I * L^E, the ioitiab of Alexander, fourth Lord Elphing- 
' The motto of the El|iliingBtona is "Cause causiL" 
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ston, and hia vih Jean, eldest daughifii of William, nxtli Lord 
Livingstone, with the dote 1693. What is known as the Brace 
Aifllo occurs to the north of the Bncient arch before mentioned ; 
on the sxterioT of the north wall the urns of Brace appear, 
with the initials of Sir James Bruce of Fowfoulia, and over the 
doorway may be seen the letters t , n and w * R' ''^8 ^^^ initials 
of the same gentleman and his wife, Dame Margaret Kollox of Dunnrab, 
together, with the inscription, " The Lord is my trust." On the first 
crow-step on one side may be seen a curious monogram of the initials 
of the same persona, and on the other, the date 1614. This aisle is 
now roofed and is used as a mortuary chapel by a family of Brace, 
formerly of Fowfoullia. A lofty square tower, having over the doorway 
IVLY • THE * 16 ♦ 1647, probably the date of ita erection, occurs to 
the south side of the nave and to the north-east of the Alrth Aisle. And 
on the north of the nave towards the east, an aisle of throe Grecian 
arches, of probably seventeenth centmy work, occtus. Li the cemetery, 
which is still occasionally used, and to the south of the church, there is a 
curious monument to James Logan, 1773. This monument is a collection 
of sculptured stones of various periods, one bearing the date 1685, and 
another, which may be seen close to the ground, has sculpturod in relief 
the arms of Bruce, with a muUet in the dexter chief with savages for 
supporters; beneath, on a scroll, are the letters A f B, in sixteenth century 
characters, the initials of Sir Alexander Bruce of Airth, who figured 
during the reign of Queen Mary. 

The visitor to this churchyard cannot but be struck by the number of 
coSin-shaped boxes of iron of various sizes and dates which are to be 
seen. These, ve were told, were in use when body«natcIiing was much 
practised, the coffins being enclosed within t^e iron shells until the re- 
mains were no longer of use for the purpose of dissection. 

The church and church lands of "Hereth" were, by David L, granted 
to the Abbey of Holyrood,' and the " Ecclesia de Erthe " was valued at 

' .VctBof t'HrlUtnetit, vol. i. p. 3684 or 46*. 
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65 merkB-i William de £rth, one of the hostages of Jamee L ia 
1426-27, had three daughters— Agnes, the eldest was, prior to 1414, 
mamed to "Edward de Bnu," second son of Sir Robert of Clackmannan. 
He is supposed to have died before his &ther-in-law, leaving two sons, 
Robert and William. His widow married, secondly, an Elphingston, and 
had issue a son, John. 

" Sir Robert de Bros " of Airthe, knight, eldest son of Agnes, married 
a daughter of Sir Alexander Livingstone, and was, as well as his brother- 
in-law, executed in 1449-50. He had an only eon, Alexander. Agnes 
was in possession of the " Place or Fortalice " of Airth at the time of 
the forfeiture of Sir Robert, She was alive in 1468, and at her death 
the principal portion of her property naturally passed to ber grandson, 
Sir Alexander de Brus, who was, prior to December 26, 1451, married to 
Joneta, daughter of Alexander, Lord Livingstone. It was probably 
during the lifetime of this baron that the Airth Aisle was erected. He 
being not only a son bat a husband of a Livingstone, may, on that 
account, have borne on his arms two ciuquefoils in chief, as they appear 
on the shield which adorns the niche in the chapeL The architecture of 
the bnilding ia also of the period in which he lived. 

It cannot now be ascertained whom the mutilated recumbent figure 
hef<ne described represents, but there is every reason to suppose it to be 
the effigy of one of the ladies of Airth, the probability being that Agnes 
of Airth, the progenitrix of the line of Bruce, and who saved the Castle 
and fiaiony from forfeiture, was interred beneath the chapel, and a 
figure representing her afterwards placed in the. mural arch under the 
south window of the aisle. 

Sir Alexander de Brus had no issue by his first wife. He married, 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of Sir Malcohn Forrester of Torwoodbead. 
The eldest son of this marriage— Sir John da Brus — married in 1471 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Menteitb of Caise. He was of 
Stenhouee and apparent of Airth, and before 1483 was killed in the 
streets of Edinburgh by his wife's reUitives — the Menteiths of Carse. 
' rLTgistiuin de Dumreimelyu, p. 204, Na 313- 
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His deatli was tlie caiue of a deadly fsnd between the two familiee 
until tlie 16th October 1166, when the Loitls of the ConncU andeitook 
to anange the differencee. It was then decided that Bobert de Brua of 
Airth, son of the alaughtered Sir John, and Aichlbald Menteith were to 
entertain a prieet to sing in the Kirk of Airth for the repoee of the sool 
of the deceased, each party bearing half the expensa 



Monday, 10/A March 1879. 

Tbb MoeT Hon. the MABQUESS OF LOTHIAN, the President, 
in tlie ChuT. 

Befoie proceeding to the oidinaiy bumness of the meeting, the President 
called the attention of the Society to the fact that Sir John Lubbock's Bilt 
for the Preservation of National Monamenta, which was now in Committeo 
in the House of Commons, had been conddenbly altered in several of 
its provisions, and especially, as ho saw from a statement made by Lord 
Carnarvon to the Society of Antiquaries of London, it was now proposed 
to alter the compodtion of the Commission to whom the powers of the 
Bill were to be entrusted, by making the Trustees of the British Museum 
the body which was to give effect to its provisions. He had nothing to 
say against the Trustees of the British Museum in their proper sphere, but 
the preservation of pre-hiatoric monuments tn ntu was not their function, 
and the owners of such monuments in Scotland and Ireland would certainly 
be mare inclined to comply with the recommendations of a Commission 
from Parliament having relations with the Societies in these countries, 
which have always interested themselves in these montunents, than to 
listen to the Trustees of the British Museum. He thought the Society 
should request the Council to give the subject their best consideration, 
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and Uke what action they mi^t conaider expedient in the citcum- 



Ilie Eabl of Glamow, Loid Glerk-BBgiBter for Scotland, nwe to eecoud 
the motion made by the Prerident, and to expiesa hia fnll concurrence in 
the opinion that the pre-historic monumenta of Scotland should be placed 
under the protection of a Commisnon having relations with the Society of 
Antiquaiies of Scotland. Such Societiea, both in Utia country and in ' 
£I^;land and Ireland, had far more moral influence than a body like tho 
Trustees of the Britiah Muaaum, and they had the necessary knowledge 
and appreciation of local circumstances which would give them an immense 
advantage in dealing with these questions 

It was agreed to remit the matter to the CounoiL 

A ballot having been then taken, the following gentlemen wore admitted 
Fellows of the Society : — 



HiPFOLTTE J. Blaho, Em}., Aicliiteat, IS 3t VioMiit Street. 

Lachlan CowiM, Ewj., Writw, Glaagow. 

JoHH Jaubs Dalgleibh, of West Qnnge, Esq. 

WiLtiAM LOWBON, Esq., Solicitor, Leitb. 

JoHH Hbnbt Luis, Esq., Cidhmore, Dundee. 

BoBZBT Mdkko, H.A., H.D., Kilmarnock. 

Jauks Skail, Ew]., Buiker, OalMbieU. 

TflOHAS D. Waliaue, £aq., Bector of the High School, iDTsraea*. 

George L. Csaik, Eoq., Pablisher, London. 



The following Donations to the Moaeum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Douots : — 

(1.) By A1.EXANDER Laino, LLD., F.S.A. Scot, Newburgb. 

Brass Matrix of the Seal of Robert Stuart, Bishop of Caithness. The 
Matrix is circular, 2 inches diameter, bearing is the centre a bishop with 
a crojicr under a Gothic canopy, a shield of arms underneath, and around 
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the mai^n ttie inscription S. Bobebti 8tvarti Epl Cathambn. Bobert 
Stuart, brother of the Earl of Lennox, was bishop electin 1512, but having 
taken part with hie brother agtunst the Regent, Earl of Anan, ha incurred 
forfeiture, and was in exile for twenty-two yean. On his return he became 
Protestant, but still bore the title of Bishop of Caithness, and enjoyed the 
revenue till his death. After the death of the Begent Moray, and tiie 
accession of hb brother, Uie Earl of Lennox, to the Segency, Bobert 
Stuart received the gift of the Priory of St Andrews, which he also retained 
till his death. In lfi76 he became Earl of Lennox, but resigned the title 
to his grand-nephew Esme Stuart, Lord D'Aubigny, and in place of the 
Lennox title he received the title of Earl of March in 1579. He married 
a daughter of the Earl of Athole, and died at St Andrews in 1586. 

(2.) By William Forbsb of Medwyn, Esq., Foreign Secretary, 
8.A. Scot 

Brass Matrix of the Seal of Thomas, Bishop of Biechin. The Matrix 
is oval, 3 iuchee by 2^. lu the centre, in a Gothic canopy, God the Father 
seated on a throne, and displaying the crucified Son. Underneath a shield 
of arms. Bound the margin S. Thovk. Efiscopl Brechikknbis. This 
is evidently the seal of Thomas Sydeseif, who was consecrated Bishop of 
Bcochin in 1634, and translated to Galloway in the following year. He 
was deposed by the Assembly in 1638, and being the only Bishop who 
survived to the Beatoration of Episcopacy, he was translated to Orkney in 
16l>2, and died in 1663. 

(3.) By the Bight Hon. the Eari- of Stair, F.S.A. Scot 

Um of Food-vessel type, 4} inches high and 6 inches diameter, decor- 
ated with rows of parallel lines of impressed ornamentation and triangular 
indentations. It woe found many years ago in the neighbourhood of 
Lochinch, Galloway. 

Upper Stone of Quern of Grey Granite, 18 inches diameter and 2J 
inches thick, perforated in the centre by a hole 3 inches diameter, and 
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iimamentcd on tlie upper surfuce by an incised eqnal-onucd crons, the arnid 
of which extend 6 inches on either aide of the centml aperture. Such 



Upper Stons of Qaem found near Stninr*er (IS inchea diameter), 
finely oraaraonted querns are very rare in Scotland. This npecinion wns 
found in the neighbourhood of Stranraer. 

(i.) By Rev. Jambs MoRBtBON, F. C. Miiiiater, Urquhait, Elginshire, 
Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot 

Small Leaf-ahaped Arrow-Head of Brown Flint, half an inch in length 
and three-eightha of an inch in breadth. Thia arrow-head is the smallcat 
in the collection. 

Awl or Piercer of Brown Flint, an inch in length and the same in width 
across the base, tapering to a point 

Two Scrapers of Flint, one 2 inches the other IJ inch in length. 

Three Flint Flakes, two of them 2 inches, the third 1^ inch in length, 
worked to an edge. One Long Flake, 3 inches in length, fiat on the 
under side, ridged on the bock, and showing marks of use on both edges. 

Finger Ring of Silver, rudely made, with flat oval bezel, bent to the 
convexity of the ring, and engraved with the letters L P. and below them 
I. M., found near Pluscarden Abbey. 
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(5.) By Mr John Tippiso, 13 East Adam Street. 
Sboe-buckle of Bnaa, with a bocdei of roeette-ehaped omnmenta. 

(6.) By J. RomtLY Allbs, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
Photographs of two groups of Rock Sculptures, on a moor near Ilkley, 
Lecd& [These rock sculptutes are deecribed and figured by Mi Allen in 
the Jonrnal of the British Aictueological Association, roL xzxv. p. 15.] 

(7.) By Sir John Lubdoor, Hon. Mem. S.A. ScoL, the Author. 
Fm-historic Times. Fourth Edition, 8vo, London, 1879. 

(B.) By The Botal Socisn of Nobthbrn Aktiquaribs, Cophenagen. 
Aarbogei for N'ordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1677. Sto. 
Memoires dc la Societe Royale iXee Antiquaires du Noid, 1877. 870. 

(9.) By the Abbociatbd ABonnmrroRAL Societies op Linoolk, 
York, &c. 

Reports and Fapere read at the Meetings of the Architectural Societies 
of the Diocese of Lincoln, County of York, Archdeaconry of XorUiampton, 
County of Bedford, Diocese of Worcester, County of Leicester, and Town 
of SheflieM, daring the year 1877. Svo, 1878. 

(10.) By the Hibtorec Sociffrr op Lancabhire and Cheshire. 
Tmnsactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Third 
Series. Volume vi. 8to, 1I}78. 

(11.) By His Grace the Ddks op BuocLKncB anu Quebkbrbrrv, 
K.G., F.S.A. Scot, through Wiluah Fraskb, Esq., F.S.A. Scot, the 
Editor. 

The Scotts of Buccleuch. By Williah Frasbr. Ito, 2vo1s. Printed 
for private circulation, 187S. 

The following communications were rood : — 
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NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A CRANNOO AT LOCHLEE, TAB- 
BOLTON, AYRSHIRE. Bt ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., F.S.A. Scot., 
KiUfAENOCK. WITH REPORTS ON THE FAUNA OF THE CRANNOO. 
Bt GEOBOE ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R..S., Likacbe PBorsasox or Anatokt 
AND Phtbioloot, and Fbu/iw of Hsbtdn CouMtK, Oxfobd. ON THE 
FLORA OF THE CRANNOO. Bt I. BAYLEY BALFOUR, D.Sc., Pbo- 
FBseOB OF BoTANT, UsivBuanT of Glasoow. AND ON THE ANALYSIS 
OF CRYSTALS. Bt JOHN BORLAND, F.C.S. ft F.R.U.S., Eilua&ni>ck. 
(PUto II.) 

Dueovery of the Grannog. — ^The gite ol the Lochlee Cnuuiog was a 
email lake, now entirely dried np, which formerly occupied pottioue of a 
few fields on the farm of Lochlee near Tarboltoo. The lake was sunounded 
by a gently imdulating country, and lay in a hollow scooped ont of the 
glacial drift at an elevation of aboat 400 feet above the sea level Taking 
a fair estimate of its former extent by a careful examinatiou of sedimentaiy 
depo«t« near ite shore, it was ascertained, from accurate measurements and 
levelling, that its area was about 19 acres ; but, owing probably to the 
accumulation of moss and silt, it is known, in modem times, tobave been 
much greater, especially during winter. Before it was artificially drained, 
some forty years e^, no one appears to have sormised that a small island, 
which became visible in the summer-time, and formed a safe habitation for 
gulls and other sea-birds during the breeding season, was formerly the 
residence of man ; nor am I aware of any historical notices or traditions 
that such was the case ; nor does it appear to have attracted the attention of 
the poet Bums, though he lived for four years on this &rm in the capacity 
of ploughman to his father, then tenant of the place. The Crannog 
was near the outlet of the lake, and the nearest land, ita southern bank, 
wus aboat 76 yards distant. When the first drainage of the place was 
carried out, the wrought wood-work exposed in the drains passing through 
the island, and especially the discovery of two canoes buried in the moss, 
attracted the attention of the workmen. The shop of a provision merchant 
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at Tarbolton happened to be macli frequeoted by the draineis, and in this 
way, the shop-lceeper, Mr Jamea Biown, came to hear of the finding of the 
. canoes, and the conjectures of the men as to the artificial nature of the 
island. Mr Brown, who seems to combine the true spirit of the anti- 
quary with hia businesa habits, nsvei lost sight of the little island at 
Lochlee and the information he had ascertained regarding it, and on 
various occasions aiuce, mentioned the subject to gentlemen whom he 
thought were likely to take an inteieet in it. The recent re^liainage of the 
same locality levived Mr Brown's curiosity about the structure of this 
island, now a slight mound in a field, and being himself unable, owing to 
the infirmities of age, to take any active part in iDSj)ecting it, he wrote a 
letter about the beginning of September to a gentleman at Ayr suggesting 
an inquiry into the matter; but aa the latter did not seem inclined to take 
it up, a week afterwards he wrote a note to Mr Anderson, of the National 
Mneeum of Antiquities in Edinhutgh. This gentleman, recognising the 
importance of his information, immediately communicated with R W. 
Cochran Patrick, £sq. of Woodside, Secretary of the Ayr and Wigtown 
Archieological Association, who lost no time in visiting the locality, and at 
once discovered the true nature of the mound. Mr Cochran Patrick then 
sent a note to Mr Turner, factor to the Duke of Portland, under whose super- 
vision the drainage was being conducted, informing him of the discovery, 
and Buggealing in the interests of Archeeological Science that an examination 
of the Crannog should be made. Meantime these facta were communicated 
to me by Mr J. H. Turner, and having had my attention already directed 
to Lake Dwellings in consequence of a recent opportunity I had of inspect- 
ing some of their relics preserved at Zurich, I also became interested in 
ascertaining the exact nature of the find at Lochlee. Next day Mr J. H. 
Turner and I visited the locality, and in tlie course of a few more visits 
found ample evidence that the mound was really artificial, and had been at 
some former period the site of a human habitation. At the same time, as if 
to deepen our curiosity, a small canoe, hollowed out of a single trunk of oak, 
was dug up by the workmen out of the moss which formed the bottom 
of the laka It was then kindly arran<^ by Mr Turner, sen., that some 
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uxuitvatioiia woulil be matlu sg as to ascortain mora accurately tbe 
atructura of this mound. The general appearance which it pTeeented 
after these excavations were commenced, as seen in the rincograph 
of sketch A, was that of a grassy knoll, drier, firmer, and slightly mote 
elevated, than tbe surrounding field Unfortunately the lai^e deep main- 
drain which happened to pass through and cut off a segment of this 
mound, was filled up before atlentiou was directed to its archteoiogical 
importance, so that we lost the opportunity of inspecting the section which 
it presenteil to view. Upon careful inspection, however, we noticed 



Sketch A. The Cmnnog after eicavations were commenced. 

towards the circumference of the mound the tops of a few wooden piles 
barely projecting rtbove the grass, which at once suggested the idea that 
thoy might ho portions of a circular slockade<l island. Guided by these 
I completed what we supposed to be the circumference of the original 
island, by inserting pins of wood where the piles were deficient Follow- 
ing the liue thus indicated the workmen were onlererl to dig a deep trench 
round the mound, but to leave whatever wood-work would be eKpose<l 
as much as possible in ii'tu. Accordingly this trench was completed, and 
on the following day, I5th October 1878, systematic explorations were 
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bejjun in presuncu of Messrs Turner, J. II. Turner, Coclimn Patrick, 
Anderson, Dr M'Donald (Ayr), and myself. 

The Excamtiona. — The space enclosed by tliis trench was of a somewhat 
circular shape and about 25 yanle in diameter. The trench was from 5 



SkeUh B. View of the Trench on the North Side, 
to 6 feet deep, and in many parte quite studded with wooden piles, moelly 
upright, but some slanting. Some of those slanting outwards were 
forked at the upper end as if intended to count«ract outward pressure. 
At the bottom of the trench, particularly on the north side, were found 
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various kiodsof bruahwood, chiefly hazel and birch, here and there trunks 
of trees, thick alaba of wood, and large stones. The most lematkable 
objects, however, were thick planks of oak about 6 feet long, with a large 
square-cut hole at each end. These were visible at various portions of the 
trench and lying half-way down, some right across, and othets with one 
end sticking out from its inner side. At the north-east side there were two 
rows of these beams exposed, four in each row, and about 5 feet apart, 
measurmg from the central line of each beam. One row was a little 



Fig. 1. Hortiaed Beam with portion of an upright (scale, ) inch to the foot). 

further out than the other, and had upright piles, somewhat squarely 
cut, projecting through the holes. These horizontal beams pointed 
towards the centre of ,the Crannog, and appeared to keep the upper 
ends of the upright piles in position (see woodcut, fig. 1, and the 
zincographs of the sketches B and C). Lying underneath these beams, 
and at right angles to them, were round logs of wood varying in 
length from 6 to 15 feet, which being caught as it were by tbe 
upright piles, were prevented from falling outwards into the trench. 
Conterminous with the mortised beams, which were scarcely a foot 
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under the surface, thtire was a rude and much decayed platfurm of rough 
planks aixl saplings resting on transverse beams of split oak trees. Oue 
of these transverse beama which I uieasured waa 14^ feet long and 8 
inches broad, and for a few inches at each extremity was not split, so 
that the portion thus left acted ns a catch (for the planks above it), like 
the flange on the wheel of a railway wt^gou. Digging underneath this 
platfurm wo passeil through a compact mass of clay, stones, beams of soft 



wooil, and ultimately brushwood, underneath which, being on a level with 
the drain, we could not further explore, owing to the oozing up of water. 
"We then commenced digging a few feet to the west of the centre 
of the mound, and soon cleared a trench from 3 to 4 feet deep, about 
a couple of yards broad, and directed almost due north and south. 
About 25 feet from the outer treuch, measuring northwards, and 53 feet 
in the opposite direction, we came npon the south edge of a smooth pave- 
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moiit neatly raiutructeil of flat Btoncs. Judging from ashes, charuoal, and 
small bits of burnt bones which were here observed, that this pavement 
was a fire-place, we thought it better, in the meantime, to leave it intact ; 
so we formetl another ti-ench at a width of 8 to 10 feet, at right angles to 
the former and just touching the southern eilge of the pavement, which 
was continued eastwards till it touched the platform already described. 
A circular trench was then nuule round this pavement, at a breadth of 
about 4 feet, leaving it, with its superincumbent 
soil, standing in the centre. "We had thus a con- 
siderable space cleared out at a uniform level, 
with a small portion of the pavement visible, 
and an oval-ehaped mass of aoil about 4 feet in 
<liameter above the rest of it. In the course of 
these excavations we found three upper quern 
stones, portions of other two, a wooden vessel in ^'S- 2. Quartz Pebble (i). 
two fragments, a large quartz pebble (fig. 2), with markings as if made by 
a hammer on its surface, portion of a pointed bom (fig. 51), some bones, 
one or two hammer stones, and a boar's tusk. 

Upon careful inspection we then discovered immediately above the p.iv6- 
ment, at a height of 2J feel, and rather less than a foot from the surface 
of the mound, another pavement simitar to the former. These pavements 
rested on layers of clay which extended severol feet beyond them, and 
gradually thinned out towards the edge. On a level nith the lower pave- 
ment we found the remains of a series of massive stakes with square^ut 
ends, which appeanxl to surrouml it. They were very much decayed, and 
it was difficult to ascertain their original number, but seven were noteil, 
which were kept standing in position for some time. Two well shaped 
plank-like beams wore lying horizontally at the east side of the lower pnve- 
ment and on a level with it The distance from these upright stakes varied 
from 2 to 4 feet, and, as I have already said, they were not pointed at 
their bases hut cut across. One, indeed, we found to have a small portion 
projecting from the centre of its base, which neatly mortised into a hole 
foi'med by a piece of wood, a flat stone, and some clay. On a subsequent 
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occasion, when digging lower, we came upon SDother of these Btakes which 
had pressed down the portion of clay on which it rested nearly a foot. 
The lower pavement slanted a little to the south-west, and it was also 
observed that the bottoms of the stakes were somewhat lower in that 
directioa On the north side they came close to the pavement, but on the 
south extended about 6 feet beyond it. The upper pavement was about 
a foot nearer the outer trench, in the direction of the wooden platform 
already described at its north-east comer, and hence it only partially covered 
the lower. It was carefully built with stones and clay round a wooden 
stake, corresponding with the series of stakes on a level with the lower 
Diagram of Crannog. 
T, Onter circular trench with 

stuff thrown ontwards. 
DD, Trenches near centre of 

Cnmnog. 

A, Hortised beamB at north- 

E, Bude platform adjacent to 

mortised beiina. 

pi Upper and lower pave- 

, p< menta or hearths, witll 

( Makes sarroanding them. 

Gfi, Horizontal beams on level 

with lower pavement. 

B, Hain-drain naaaing thiongb 

the mound. 
F, Undisturbed monnd. 

ICC, 2 transverse beams lying 
across near the bottom 
of trench, with ft square- 
cut hole in ench, but con- 
taining nprights. 
pavement, and the layer of clay underneath it extended eastwards over 
one of the horizontal beams above referred to. Both there pavements were 
neatly constructed of flat stones of various sizes, and about an inch and a 
half thick, and had a raised rim round them also formed of flat stones, but 
uniformly selected and set on edge. They were slightly oval in shape, 
and the m^or and minor axes of the lower one measured 5 and 4 feet re- 
spectively. Traces of other pavements between the upper and lower were 
observed, but before further examination was made the whole mass above 
the lower or first discovered pavement was trodden down by visitors. 
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At this stage I have to record the loss of the active eervicea of Mr 
Cochian E^trick, who hitherto took notes and sketches of each day's 
proceedings. In consequence of hie absence, owing to a protracted illness, 
and the inability of the other gentlemen to attend, this duty now fell on 
my inexperienced abouldere ; and in giving this short account of the work, 
I hRTe only to say that, however imperfectly done, I have endeavoured, 
during very inclement weather, to piocuie as correct and Mthful a record 
of the explorations as possible. 

While making a teniative digging on the south side of the lower pave- 
ment, I asoertained that the soil underneath its corresponding layer of clay 
(which, by the way, extended much further than any of the other layers) 
contained boars' tasks, broken bonee, and ch&rcoaL After digging for 
aboQt 4 feet below the level of the pavement, we came upon a layer of 
chips of wood as if cut by a hatehet, and below this a thick layer of turf 
with the grany side downwards. Water here ooxed up, but with the spade 
I could readily distinguish that underneath the turf there were large logs 
of wood extending further in all directions than I could then ascertain. 
With a pole we took the perpendicular height of the level of the surface 
of the upper heartb above these logs, and it measured exactly 7 feet 9 
incbee, so that the greatest depth of the accumulated rubbish since the logs 
were laid, i.e., about centre of mound, would be about 8J feet I then 
determined to clear the soil entirely away round the fire-pUce down to 
these logs, still keeping the surrounding trench at the same breadth as 
before, viz., 4 to 6 feet. While this was being done we inspected the 
staff as it was removed, though I now regret this was not done more care- 
fully, and found a great variety of manufactured implemente of various 
materials. Observe that the portion here referred to is well-defined, — above 
by the layer of clay corresponding to the lower or first discovered pave- 
ment, and below by the newly-discovered log pavemenL It is fortunate 
that this was the case, as it turned out so prolific of relics that I have 
assigned to it the name of r^ic bed. Amongst these were a spindle whorl 
(fig. 25), two bone chisels (figs. 28 and 29), and several pointed bone 
implements (figs. 30 and 33), a polinhed stone celt (fig. 14), a metal knife 
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(fig. 89), some implemente of horn and wood, a friofpi-like object msnu- 
factured of moaey fibres (6g. 109), and a great many hammer-stones. Close 
to the pavement, but about 2 feet lower, we extracted the skeleton of an 
animal like that of a goat or sheep, the skull of which was entire and had 
short horn-cores attached to it. The relic bed was made up of partially 
decomposed vegetable matters, and could be separated into thin layers ; 
the common bracken, moss, parts of the stems of coarse grass, heather, and 
large quantities of the broken shells of hazel nuts were frequently met 
with. The bones were generally broken as if for the extraction of their 
marrow. The bed of chips of wood was several inches thick and extended 
more than half-way round, and had its maximum extent on the aouth-west 



rerpendiculnr Sw- 
tiou through the 
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side. The logs, all of which were oak, and cut at various lengths from 
about 6 feet to 12 feet, seemed to radiate from the central line of the 
fire-place, like the spokes of a wheel Underneath these logs were others 
lying transversely, and in somu places a third layer could be detected by 
probing with a staff. 2ione of these layers of logs were disturbed at this 
stage of the proceedings. 

A perpendicular section made of the central mass left stnnding, just 
touching the southern edge of the first discovered pavement and 
looking towards the south, presented the appearance of stratified rocks 
of various colours, of which fig. 6 is a sketch. At the bottom is the 
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log paTement, then in succeesiou yon see turf, clay, a black line of 
ashes, then again clay, another line of charcoal and atihea, and lastly 
the pavement imbedded in a thick layer of clay. The upper pavement 
and intermediate) section are not repicaented, aa they were demolished by 
TiaitoTB some days previous to the taking of the sketch. Upon removing 
this central mass of clay and ashes intervening between the stony pave- 
ment and the log pavement, Dr M'Donald and I made the important dis- 
coveiy that there were other two stony pavements corresponding exactly 
with the charcoal lines in the drawing. The one was IS inches below the 
first discovered pavement (or that flgnred in the drawing, and which has 
hitherto been called the lower pavement), and the other 16 inches still 
lower, and abont a similar distance above the logs. Ikith these pavements 
were slightly oval in shape, about 1 feet in diameter and beautifully built 
with flat stones and raided rims round them, precisely similar to the two 
already described. While in the act of demolishing these fire-places, we 
came upon another entire skuU of a sheep or goat, with horn-cores attached 
to it, very like the one already mentioned, and found near the same place. 
At the north-east side, close to the fire-places, were a few large stones built 
one above the other and poised evenly with wedges of wood and stones. 
A little to the north of these stones, and about 4 feet from the base of the 
fire-places, there was a portion of a large square-cut upright Btake, a few 
feet long, resting on a flat circular board, like the bottom of a barrel, and 
supported by the log pavement. On the south side of the stones, and 
close to them, was a round flat piece of oak with a hole In its centre, 
somewhat like a quern stone. My fist conld just go through this 
hole, and when found, it had a small plug of wood loosely fitting it. 
Xear the same place portions of a large shallow dish made of soft wood, 
and a small bit of a three plied rope of withs, were picked up. About 6 
feet to the south of the centre of the pavements there was a portion of 
another upright stake resting on the log pavement Although varions 
other portions of decayed stakes and pins of oak were found, while exca- 
vating within a few feet of the fire-places, they were not so systematically 
arranged as to suggest the idea that thoy formed the remains of a surround- 
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ing hut, as was undoubtedly the ewe with thoae coneaponding tu the flist 
diacoTered pavement, and okeady described. 

Before {oraceeding further, let me paose for a moment and endeavour to 
preeent to your miuda, in a few worda, the salient points already arriyed at, 
and the reasons that led to the next steps in our investigation. At a 
portion of the outer trench, you remember, ve found about a foot under 
the Burfoce a rude wooden platform resting on a complete solid basis, which 
then, naturally enough, was euppoaed to be the surface of the artificial 
island ; and towards Uie centre a series of, at least, fonrbearths, one above 
tiie otiier. Now the level of the lowest hearth was about 3 feet below 
that of the wooden platform. What then was the canse of thia difference 
in their level ) Did the central portion sink from the weight of the 
Bi^rincnmbent mass, or was it originally constrocted so 1 Again, although 
the fire-places were nearly equi-dlstont from the trench, meamiuig east 
and west (about 39 feet), they were ecoentric in the diameter at right 
angles to this line, being according to the measurements already given 
about 14 feet north of the centre of the space enclosed by the trench. It 
was therefore evident that nothing short of the removal of a lai^ portion 
of the central debris would be sufficient to give a coirect idea of the log 
pavement and ite anrrounding structuieB, and disclose the treasnros aupposed 
to be hidden in it Having adopted this resolution the men were instructed 
accordingly, and at once commenced excavating directly south of the fire- 
places. E^rt of the soil was thrown back into the empty space where the 
fire-places stood, and the rest wheeled into the field beyond. The space 
thus inspected was about 25 feet broad and extended southwards 31 feet 
from the fire-place. At ite southern end we came upon a curved row of 
upright piles, most of which had the appearance of being dressed like 
square-cut beams, which penetrated deeply below the log pavement, and 
appeared to bound it in thia direction. Amongst the relics found here 
were a pair of querns, portions of a wooden plate (fig. 63), curious wooden 
implemente (figs, 78 and 79), a wooden hoe lying immediately above the 
log pavement, and close beside it some black vegetable subetence like 
hair and a few bone and horn implements. At its aouth«wt comer 
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we juBt touched the edgo of a thick bed of oahes and bones which will 
be described fully b; and by. 

We next removed abroad slice from the portion left standing to the west 
of the fire-place, and in consequence of certain peculiarities in the arrange- 
ment of numerous piles and horizontal beams observed at the north-west 
comer (see sketch D), we deteimined to remove altogether the broad ring 
now left between the outer trench and the space cleared in the interior. 



Sketch D. 

It would weary you were I to describe the various details of this work 
minutely ; besides, it is not necessary in order to convey a general idea of 
the results obtained. It was a work of many weeks, of great toil and 
labour, and of much and varied comment by outsiders. One or two visits 
to the Crannog seemed to satisfy the curiosity of most people. There 
were, however, a few gentlemen whose enthusiasm never fagged, amongst 
whom I have specially to mention Mr James Blackwoo«l, who by constant 
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attendaace and counsel rendered valuable aid in the succedsful accumplish- 
ment of these excaTatioos. It will therefore be more convenient, and I 
hope more intelligible to you, to arrauj^e the further observations I have 
to make in detailing the progress of the excavations under the following 
heads: — 

1. Log pavement and its surrounding wooden stiucturp!). 

2. Ash and bone refuse bed. 



Sketch E. Showing Hudzontal Beam io ita origiDsl positiou. 
1, Log Pavement and Us surrountlin// Wooden Structures. — Afterclear- 
ing the whole space enclosed by the original circular trench down to the 
level of the log pavement, it was still difficult to make out the general 
plan of its structure and that of the superstructure erected upon it In 
the centre there was a rectangular space about 39 feet square, having its 
sides nearly facing the four cardinal points, and n flooring of thick oak beams 
somewhat like railway sleepers (see sketches D, E, and F). The fire-places 
were nearly in its centre, but n little nearer its nortlipm side. The wooden 
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pAvemcDt waa more carefully constructed at the south side than under 
the fire-pkceB ; although quite close to the latter, on its eastern side, were 
found two beautiful slabs of oak, which were removed and measured 12 
feet by 1 foot 6 inches. These beams had a series of round holes extend- 
ing along the whole length of one edge and about 5} inches apart They 
appeared quite symmetrical, as if formed by an augur, and had a diameter 
of about 1 inch and a depth of 2 or 3 inches. Close to the southern cide 
of this rectangular space there were exposed two very curious beams, 7 
feet 9 inches apart, and lying over a thin layer of clay which intervened 
between them and the general log pavement. One was slightly curved, 



SkEtcli P. Curioos Beams lying over Log Psvem^L 

and both had a raised rim running along thoir whole length, and each had 
a horizontal hole through which the ends of a beam passed (see sketch 
F). Moreover, they had square-cut holes at right anglea to the former, 
as if intended for uprights. The finding of a double-bladed paddle (fig. 
86) close to one of these beams suggested to the men the idea that they 
were the remains of a large boat, which, I must say, they very much 
resembled. Below this clay, and lying immediately over the log pavement, 
n long piece of a charred beam ond the blade half of an oar were found. 
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At the aosth-east and aoath-west comers of the wooden povemeat, tlie 
remainB of what appeared to be partitions or walla running northwards 
were noticed (see sketches D and F). These were constracted of abort 
uprighte and long slender beams laid along the line of partition and 
interspersed with a matt; Bubstance like bast, together with cla; and 
earthj matter. At the south end, the logs, forming the paTement, were laid 
parallel to each other and in groups, some running north and south, and 
othera at right angles to these. There were two and sometimes three layen 
of logs, each lying transversely over the other. At the enda of the upper 
layers there were, here and there, deeply penetrating piles slightly pro- 
jecting above the flooring, with a horizontal beam stretched between and 
tightly jammed, apparently for the purpose of keeping the logs in position. 
About 12 or 13 feet from the south side a straight row of these piles and 
stretchere ran across the log parement, which at first sight I took to be 
the remains of a partition (see plan of Crsnnog), 

Sujronnding the rectangular log pavement, and just touching its four 
comers, we could trace a complete circle of firmly-fixed upright piles 
arranged in two rows from 2 to .3 feet apart They were all made 
of oak, apparently young trees, and projected several feet above the surface 
of the pavement, some of which were observed on the graasy surface of 
the mound before excavations were commenced. The most important 
thing, however, about them was the mode in which they were connected 
together by bransverse beams, similar to, bst ruder than, those already 
described as found at the north-east comer of the outer trench. Some 
of these beams were bevelled at the ends on their upper surfaces, 
especially the outer ends, and had two holes, one at each end, through 
which the pointed ends of the uprights projected. Sketch E shows 
one in its original position. At ite inner end there were two strong 
wooden pins in a slanting direction, which entered throagh lateral 
grooves on ite nnder surface, the mortised hole, and jammed the upright. 
The ends of theee pine diverged and rested on day, stones, and pieces of 
wood, and were evidently inserted for the purpose of eiipportii^ it. One 
transverse beam, observed on the west side not far from the former, and 
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fonuing part of the aame elevated platform, had hocizoutal holes, and lay 
on a solid mass of wood, stonee, and vegetable matter, which was inl«rpoBed 
between it and the rude log pavement (the rectangular oak pavement did 
not extend so far). Sketch I) ie a view taken from about the middle 
of the bank close to the soath side of the log pavement, and looking 
nortb-wosL In front are seen the remains of a partition, a little further 
back the beam just described, and turning round at the far-off comer 
the beam represented in sketch E. Sketch F is also taken from the 
same point, hut with the view looking north-east. In both these sketches 
portions of the oak pavement are seen before any of the Ic^ were 
disturbed. All the raised beams found in position were from 2| to 3 
feet above the 1(^ pavement and were directed towards the centre of the 
Crannog, so that they presented an appeanmce which reminded one of the 
spokes of a large wheel On the north side this arrangement waa very 
well marked, many of the beams being still tn ntu, and in one place long 
beams were foand lying over them and running along the circumference 
of the Crannog, above which were distinctly seen remains of a wooden 
platform precisely similar to that already described at the north-east comer, 
with which, indeed, it was continuous. 

It is thus more than probable that a circular platform of wood, pre- 
senting a breastwork some 3 feet high, surronnded ttie central log 
pavement, except at its southern side where no traces of the raised 
horizontal beams were found, and where also the uprights were mostly 
formed of thick boards, suggesting rather the idea of a division between 
the wooden pavement and the refuse bed. On the west side the s^^ent 
left between the side of the rectangular oak pavement was also covered 
with logs of wood, but much rougher, and made of a softer wood than 
oak. This mder pavement extended below the transverse beams, and 
mciged into a conglomereted mass of stones, brushwood, and beams. 

External to this circle of piles and platfomi, at the sides, but more 
especially on the south, there were other piles which appeared to fonn 
cirelea On the south side indications of two or three snch circles were 
noticed, but on tho north side we could not ascertain their extent, as 
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tbe treuch was not fitr enough out to expose them if they did exist But 
this point, together with seTeral others, we hope tA determine by further 
exCATationa as soon as tbe weather permits. 

About 25 yards south of the Crannog I observed a row of stakes in an 
open drain running towards the nearest land, and the tops of others in 
the grass, which from their arrangement suggested the idea that they were 
part of a gangway which formerly extended between it and tbe shore. 
This is one of those points not examined when our operattons were inter- 
rupted by the severity of the weather. 

The principal relics found beyond the inner circular row of piles consist 
of portions of a metal saw (fig. 3), three flint implements (figi. 22, 23, 



FiR. 3. Portiona of Iron Saw (i). 

and 24), and two bundles of the fringe-Uke apparatus made of moss, 
besides those found in the refuse bed. 

2. Re/iise Berl—Tha refuse bed lay at the south-east side of the Crannog 
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(see plan) juat at the corner of tlie centr^ log pavement, and consUted 
chiefly of gritty ash, decayed bones, and vegetable matters. It extended 
from the inner circle of stockades to within a few feet of the outer bench. 
Its breadtb would be about 10 or 12 feet, and its length from east to west 
nearly double UiaL Its surface was from 3 to 4 feet below that of the 
field, so that its average depth would not be much abort of 3 feet Some 
important relics were found here, such as metal instruments and daggers, 
two fibulae, several wooden vessels, and a few bone implements. It ia 
notewoFlby that the metal objects were all comparatively near the surface 
of the midden, and also that no boais' tusks or teetb vera found in it 
except at its very lowest stratum. 

It was ascertained, through the careful inspection of the Bev. Mr 
Idndsborough, that some of the large bones, especially leg bones, con- 
tained in their cavities and inLeniticea beautiful gieen crystals, of which I 
have here some fine specimens. According to the analysis of Mr John 
Borland, F.C.S. and F.R.M.S., they are vivianite, legaiding which he 
writes as follows ; — 

VivianiU. — A phosphate of iron, of somewhat indefinite composition, arising 
from the varying di^ree of oxidation of its base and Btate of hydration. 

It is found in two conditions — Amorphous and CryBtalllne — the former, not 
nncommon, the latter rare. The amorphous has been frequently described 
under the name of blue iron earth ; the crystalline was first named, and its 
relationship to the amorphous pointed out by Weiner in " Hofiman'e Minera- 
logie," about the year 1818 or 1820 ; the name being given in compliment to a 
Mr Vivian of Cornwall, whose attention was first directed to the mineral. 

It has also been found at Bodenmais in Bern and in several localities in 
America. 

Bischoff, in bis "Elements of Chemical and Physical Geology," as translated 
for the Cavendish Society, vol. iL page 35, refers to a paper, commnnciated by 
Von Carnal], to a meeting of the Niederrheinscben Gesellschafl at Bonn, on 
the 3d December 1846, wherein mention is made of « remarkable instance of 
the occurrence of this mineral in the Scharley calamine mine, Sileua, which it 
was presumed was originally worked for lead. 

At a depth of 8 or 9 fathoms the skeleton of a man was found, and on hreak- 

VOL. XIII. N 
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ing one of ihe bones, ciyatala of vivianite became vUible in the interior. A 
thigh bone, when sawn through, showed crjsbJs projectinft from the inner enr- 
&ce, and otbcM which were loose. The length of time the bones had bun there 
was unknown. The working of the Scharley mine began in the tlurteenth 
centuTf, and at the date of the communication had been discontinued for 
neailj.300 jears. 

Bischoff, however, adrancee the suggestion that, m the shaft ma; hare been 
sank in tearch of calamine and not for the working of the lead, the age of the 
bonea would not be so great as might at fint be assiuned An analysis of the 
few crystals placed at my disposal, leads to the concliudon that their constitution 
may be represented by the foimnla 

3Fe0.P*O' + Fe>0.1«0» + 16 aq. 
They belong to the mouoclinic system of crystallt^Tsphy, and are of greenish 
blue colour, becoming darker gradually on exposure to air. 

lu several places, when digging below the level of the log pavement and 
thrusting a staff a few feet downwards, gas bubbled np through the water, 
which, on applying a lighted match, ignited with considerable explosion. 
Thio on analysis was found to be carburetted hydn^n or marsh gas, with 
a amall quantity of catlxmic acid gaa 

Additional Export. 

Before the stuff inside the circular trench was completely cleared away 
down to the level of the log pavement, our operations had to be abandoned 
on account of the severity of the weather. Meantime I drew up the above 
report from a cafeful journal kept of each day's proceedings and finds, and 
at the March meeting communicated it to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. But, notwithstanding the great variety of relics discovered, and 
the important information regarding the geneml structure of the Crannog 
which had been ascertained, there were still eeverol pointe requiring further 
elucidation. Of these the following four were the chief, which may be 
thus succinctly stated : — 

Firstly. — From a perusal of the Flan (Plate IL) it will be observed that 
at the south side there is at least one well marked circular group of upright 
piles external to the one surrounding the log pavement ; hence the question 
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which pressed for solution vas — Whether these groups merged into the <m& 
on the north side, or whether there was another correspondiog to the 
former still further out t 

Seeondiy. — It was obvious that the island extended considerably beyond 
our original circular tronch, so that a correct estimate of it could not be 
formed from our present data. 

Thirdli/. — ^We had no idiable information r^ardingthe composition of 
the island below the log pavement, as deeper digging could not be carried 
on to any extent without a pump, owing to the accumulation of water — 
the main-drain being nearly on a level with it 

Fourthly, — The supposed gangway had to be examined. 

As none of the above problems could be solved without additional 
excavations, it was clear that, in the inteiests of science, the work should 
be resumed. But here occurred a difficulty. As the drainage operations 
conducted on the faim of Lochlee had now come to a close, and the work- 
men were removed elsewhere, Mr Turner gave instructions that no further 
outlay should be incurred in the investigation of the Craimog ; and as, 
moreover, His Grace the Duke of Portland, in answer to petitions from the 
Town Council and Philosophical Society of Kilmarnock, had given aU the 
relics to the Corporation of this town, we felt it incumbent on us to restrict 
applications for more funds to carry on the explorations to the local 
authorities who had thus, without any expenditure whatever, become the 
owners of a rare and valuable collection of orcheological relics. But the 
only result of our representation was a grant of £10 from the Philo- 
sophical Society ; which, however, under the judicious management of Mr 
Blackwood, together with a few private contributions kindly given by 
Messra Jamee Blackwood, James Craig, Charles Reid, and Thomas Ken- 
nedy, enabled us to bring the work to a tolerably satisfactory conclusion. 

Upon resuming operations in the month of April, we directed the 
workmen to dear away the soil at the north-west comer, where it will bo 
remembered two mortised beams were exposed in the original circular 
trench. These wen then suppose^l to be part of the well-defined circle 
running along the north side, but now, however, they were found to be 
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from 8 to 10 feet external to this circle; Upon careful inapection of the 
wooden structurea at tbe north-east comer, ve found that the inner 
termination of the platfonn, conterminduB with the elaborate mortised 
beams at the outer trench, vaa supported by tranavoTBe mortised beams 
similar to those in the general circle — one of which is figured in 
Sketch £. There could, indeed, be hatdly any doubt that at this comer 
two circular rows of uprights with their tiansTerees gradually meiged into 
one on the north. Hence it became a very feasible supposition that 
those mortised beams at the north-west corresponded with tbe outer ones 
at the north-east side, and formed part of an outer circle which also merged 
into the one on the north. But upon extending excavations so as to ex- 
pose them completely, this supposition was not borne out. They were in 
a slanting position, about 19 feet apartv and their outer ends on alevelwitJi 
the log pavement Half-way between them there waa another beam lying 
in a umilar position, but it contained no mortised holes. Their lower or 
outer extremities were jammed against a sort of network of logs, aome 
running along the ciicumference and others slanting lapidly downwards, 
while their inner ends were raised about 2 feet and rested on a mass of 
stones and logs of wood. The outer hole of the beam, marked H on the Flan, 
contained a portion of an upright, which had, however, more the appear^ 
ance of being used as a peg to keep it down. The other mortised holes 
appeared to be of no use whatever, so that these beams were intended for, 
and probably served, a different purpose before being placed in their 
present position. 

It was now evident that the margin of the Crannog was near, as 
at the upper or surface portions of the trenches we encountered a 
layer of fatty clay, which had undoubtedly been deposited by the 
surrounding lake. This layer gradually got thicker as we advanced 
outwards, and the dark vegetable debris and wood-work, forming the sub- 
stance of the island, shelved downwards underneath it A foot or two 
beyond tiie outer end of the beam G, this day was 3 feet 6 inches thick. 
FnrsuingourinvestigBtionBnorthwaids towards the pointA (see Plan), we 
came upon a dense wooden stmctuie formed of stakes, logs, plonks, and 
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bruehwood, Toven together is the most fantastic fashloo, wMcb also 
shelved downwards below the day. At the point A, this clay was no less 
than 6 feet deep. Here the water oozed up, but there was no doubt, from 
the above appearances and the rapidly slanting wood-work, — some stakes 
now running downwards and outwards at an angle of about 45°, — that we 
had reached the sloping margin of the island. Imbedded in the clay near 
the point A were found two pieces of charred stakes, one 3} feet and the 
other nearly 6 feet deep. Abont half-way between the margin of the 
Crannog and the circle of stakes surrounding the log pavement, and ft feet 
deep, the workmen discovered, amongst decayed brushwood and chips of 
wood, a beautiful trough ctit out of a single block of wood. It was quite 
whole when found, and showed very distinctly the markings of the gouge- 
like instrument by which it was fashioned. It was made of soft wood, 
which, upon drying, quickly crumbled into dust, but fig. 4, engraved 



Fig. 4. Wooden VeBsel H). 

from a photograph taken by Mr Blackwood soon after its discovery, gives 
a very good idea of it 

Instead of pursuing the excavations further in this direction, our means 
being quite inadequate to clear away the soil at a uniform breadth of about 
20 feet all round, we resolved to form a number of cuttings projecting 
outwards, at suitable intervals, from the circumference of the space already 
cleared. These cuttings (see Plan, A, B, C, D, and E), varied from 10 
to 20 feet in breadth, and extended outwnids in each case till we were 
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satisfied from the encioachment of the suTTounding clay, that tlie margin 
of the Craimog had been reached. On the north and north-east trenches 
the wood-work assumed a most extraordinarily intricate arrangement It 
consisted mostly of young trees and hranches of biich, the bark of which 
was quite fresh-like and distinctly recognisable, mixed with stakes and 
logs, some of oak, numtng in all conceivable directions, and constituting 
a protectlTO barrier, proof, I should say, against the moet violent action of 
both wind and water. At its inner side, close to the original circular 
trench, this peculiar structure, which we called trestle-work, was only 
about 18 inches below the surface, but sloped downwards, at first gradually, 
and then rapidly, till it disappeared under the clay. At the north-east 
comer it extended about 20 feet beyond the group of mortised beams, so 
that the latter could not have been a landing stage, a theory which was 
long current amongst the quidnuncs. Sear the ont«r edge of the cntting 
at this comer (C), there was observed, mixed up with the trestle-work, 
an oak beam, having two square mortised holes, which must have been 
originally adapted for a higher purpose than the humble function of 
packing, which it here served. Lying over the wood-work, and less than 
2 feet below the surface, I picked up portions of a leather boot or shoe 
with fragments of a leather lace, crossed diagonally, which had tied it in 
front ; also a small wooden stave like that of a milk-cog. Deeper, and 
near the outer edge, the workmen found a much corroded dagger or 
spear-head. At the south-east comer D, a series of upright piles with the 
^ of a transverse was exposed, but the trestllng-work had dwindled 



Fig 6. (1). 
down to mere brushwood with an occasional beam mixed up with it. 
Here the workmen found a thin board mode of hard wood, resembling a 
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portion of the end of a email barrel, yrith diagonal and other marlcinga 
ligbtly cat npon it (see fig. 5). 

On the Boath aide external to the refuse bed quite a forest of piles 
waa enconntered, together with the charted remains of a few mortised 
tranaversm and some long beams. From a glance at the Flan It will 
be obeured that at the cutting E, the outer circle of these uprights 
curves outwards as if to meet the line of the anppoeed gangway. It 
would have been mote aatisfactory if a larger portion had been hero 
cleared away, and the junction of the gangway with the Ciannog more 
accurately determined, but at this particular spot there -was such an im- 
mense accumulation of rubbish, formerly wheeled from the interior of the 
mound, that the labout of removing it waa too gieat The superficial 
layer of fatty clay appeared hero also, and at the point E measuted 2 feet 
3 inches in thickness. The horizontal beams found at this aide, some of 
which ara indicated on the plan, wero from i to 6 feet deep, and about 
the same level some important telica wete dug up. Near the point M 
wete found a bridle bit (fig. 106), a bronze dagger-like insttument (fi^ 
104), and a fout-plied plaited object made of the long stems of a moss 
aimilai to those of which tiie fringe-like article was manufactured, and 
roferrod to on a former occasion. It had the tapering appeaiaoce of a cue 
or pigtail, and measured 17 inches long and about 2 broad in the middle. 
Near it^ and about 6 feet deep, an iron hatchet, much conoded but still 
retaining a small bit of the wooden handle, was discorered by one of the 
workmen. A few feet to the east of this, and lying across the line of the 
gangway, a large oar waa exposed to view. It was quite whole when 
found, but, being made of soft wood, was ao fragile that it btoke into 
pieces in the act of removal Its extreme length was 9^ feet, and the 
blade measured 3 feet by 14 inches. The round handle was perfotated 
about ita middle by two small holes a couple of inches apart. 

We made no projecting teench on the south-west side owing to the 
proximity of a network of lecent drains, which, if disturbed, might injuri- 
ously interfere with the drainage of the field, but from the general appear- 
ance of the wood-work, we were satisfied that this portion was symmetrical 
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with tbe rest of the Cranuog. The ends of flat beams jutted out at llic 
bottom of the cutting immediately on the west side, which clearly indicat^l 



Fi;;. 6. Iroo Hatch«t(i). Fig. 7. Iron Euife (1). 

n parallelism with the three exposed a little further north ; and towards 
the south one or two npnghts belonging to the outer series were visible. 
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Having now collected the chief facte r^aiding the log paTement, its 
suRounding and Buperincambent atracturea, and the extent of the Craunog, 
we determined to sink a shaft at the lower end of the log pavement — t.e., 
about the centre of theCrannog — for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, 
the thickness, composition, and mode of stiuctare of the island itself. 
Thia shaft was rectangular in form, and large enough to allow three men 
to work in it together. After removing the three or four layers of oak 
planks which constituted the log pavement, we came upon a thin layer of 
brushwood and then large tmuks of trees laid in regular beds or layers, 
each layer bavii^ its Ic^ lying parallel to each other, but traosvenely and 
sometimes obliquely to those of ttie layer immediately above or below it 
At the west end of the trendi, after removing the fiiat and second layere 
of the 1<^ pavement, we found part of a small canoe hoUowed out of an 
oak trunk. This portion was 5 feet long, 12 inches deep, and 14 inches 
broad at the stem, but widened towards the broken end, where its breadth 
was 19 inches. This was evidently part of an old worn-out canoe, thus 
economised and used instead of a prepared log. Much progress in this 
kind of excavation was by no means an easy task, as it was necessary to 
keep two men constantly pumping the water which copionaly flowed from 
all directions into the trsnch, and even then there always remained some 
at &e bottom. As we advanced downwards we encountered layer upon 
layer of the trunks of trees with the branches closely chopped off, and so 
soft that the spade easily cut through them. Birch was the prevaOing 
kind of wood, but ottcasionally beams of oak were found, with holes at 
their extremitiaa, through which pins of oak penetrated into other holes 
in the logs beneath. One such pin, some 3 or 4 inches in diameter, was 
found to pass through no less than four beams in successive layers, and to 
terminate ultimately in a round trunk over 13 inches in diameter. One 
of the oak beams was extracted entire, and measured 8 feet 3 inches in 
length and 10 inches in breadth, and the holes in it were 5 feet apart. 
Others were found to have small round projections, which evidently fitted 
into mortised holes in adjacent beams. 

Down to a depth of about 4 feet the logs were rudely split, but below 
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this they appeared to be lonad rough trunke, with the bark etill adhering 
to them. Their average diameter would be Trom 6 inchea to 1 foot, and 
amongst them were gome cuiiouBl; gnarled stents occasionally displaying 
large knotty protabeiancea. Of course the wood in the act of digging the 
trench was cat up into fragments, and, on being nncovered, its tisanes 
had a natural and even f reab-like appearance, but in a few minatee after 
expoaore to the air, they became as black as ink. Amongst the debris 
thrown up from a depth of 6 feet below the log pavement I picked up the 
larger portion of a broken hammer atone or polisher, which, from the worn 
appearance presented by its fractured edges, must have been used eubse- 
quently to its break^e. After a long and hard day's work we reacbed a 
depth of 7 feet 4 inches, but yet there were no indications of appioacbing 
tbe bottom of this subaqueous fabric. However, towards the close of the 
second day's labour, when the probability of total discomfiture in reaching 
the bottom was fraely talked of, our most energetic foreman announced, 
after cutting through a large flat trunk 14 inches thick, that underneath 
this he could find no trace of further wood-work. Tbe substance removed 
from below the lowest logs consisted of a few twigs of basel brushwood, 
imbedded in a dark, firm, but friable, and somewhat peaty soil, which we 
concluded to be the silt of the lake deposited before the foundations of 
the Crannog were laid. The depth of this solid mass of wood-work, 
measuring from the surface of the log pavement, was 9 feet 10 inches, or 
about 16 feet from the surface of the field. 

Amongst tbe very last spadefuls pitched from this depth was found 
nearly one-half of a well-formed and polished ring made out of shale, the 
external and internal diameters of which were 3 J and 2 inches respectively. 

Qangaay. — The probable existence of some kind of communication 
between the Crannog and the shore of the lake was suggested at a very 
early stage of these investigations by tbe discovery of a few oak piles 
in a drain outside the mound, and to cleat np this mystery was now the 
only problem of importance that remained to be solved. We commenced 
this inquiry by excavating a rectangular space, 30 feet long, 1 G feet broad, 
and 3 to 4 feet deep, in the line of direction indicated by the piles (marked 
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on the Plan), and exposed quite a forest of oak stakes. Other trenches, 
marked P and Q reapectivelj, weie then made with exactly eimilar Tesnlts. 
The stakes thus revealed did not at first appear to conform to any sys- 
tematic anangement, bat by and by ve detected, in addition to single piles, 
small groups of three, four, and fire, here and there at short interrals. 
This observation, however, conveyed little or no meaning, so that we could 
form no opinion as to the manner in which they were used. No trace of 
mortised beams was anywhere to be seen. In all the tranches the stnff 
dug up was of the same character. First or uppermost there was a bed 
of fine clay rather more than 2 feet thick, and then a soft dark eubetance 
formed of decomposed vegetuble matters. The source of the latter was 
evident from the occoneuce in its upper stratum of large quantities of 
leaves, some stems, Imknches, end the roots of stunted trees, apparently m 
tUv, The tops of the pUes in the trench Q were from 2 to 3 feet below 
the surface of the field, but they appeared to riee gradually as we receded 
from the Crannog, and in the trench next the shore one or two were found 
on a levol with the grasa About 4 feet deep the stuff at the bottom of 
the trench was so soft that a man could scarcely stand on it without sink- 
ing ankle deep. It was not nearly so heavy as ordinary soil, but more 
adhesive and of a nutty brown colour, which, on exposure, quickly turned 
dark. Notwithstanding the flabbiness of this material the piles felt quite 
firm, and this fact, together with the experience derived from ourexsmina- 
tion of the deeper structures of the island, led to the supposition that the 
piles would be found to terminate in some more aolid basis than had yet 
been made apparent. To remove all doubts on this point, though a long 
iron rod could be easily pushed downwards without meeting any resistance, 
we orderad a large deep shaft to be dug in the line of the pilee, and the 
catting Q, being nearest the Cisnnog, was selected for this purpose. This 
was accomplished with much difficulty, but we were amply rewarded by 
coming upon an elaborate system of wood-work, which I found no less 
difficult to comprehend than it now is to describa The first horizontal beam 
was reached about 7 feet deep, and for other 3 feet we passed through a 
complete network of similar beams, lying in various directions. Below this, 
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i.e., 1 feet from the surface, the workmen could find no more beams, and 
the lake silt became harder and more friable. We then cleared a larger 
area so aa to exhibit the atructuml arrangement of the wood-work. The 
reason of grouping the pilea now became apparent The groups were 
placed in a somewhat zigzag fashion near the sides of the gangway, and 
from each there radiated a series of horizontal beams, the enils of which 
crossed each other and were kept in position by the uprights One group 
was caiefuUy inspected. The first or lowest beam obeerved was right 
across, the next lay lengthways and of couise at right angles to the former, 
then three or four spread out diagonally, like a fan, and terminated in 
other groups at the opposite side of the gangway, and, lastly, one again lay 
lengthways. (See Flan and Sections.) Thus each beam raised the level 
of the general structure the exact height of its thickness, though Iwga 
lozenge-shaped spaces remiuned in the middle quite clear of any beams. 
The general breadth of the portion of this unique structuie examined was 
about 10 feet (but an isolated pile was noticed further out), and its 
thickness varied from 3 to 4 feet. A large oak plank, some 10 feet loi^, 
showii^ the marks of a sharp cutting instrument by which it was formed, 
was found lying on edge at its west side and beyond the line of piles, 
but otherwise no remains of a platform were seen. All the beams and 
stakes were made of oak, and so thoroughly bound together that, though 
not a single joint, mortise, or pin was discovered, the whole fabric was 
as firm as a rock. N^o relics were found in any of the excavations along 
the line of this gangway. 

RSLIOS. 

The remains of human industry found during the excavations of the 
Locblee Crannog, calculated to throw light on the civilisation and social 
economy of its occupiere, ore very abundant They comprise a la^^e 
variety of objects, such as warlike weapons, industrial implements, 
and personal ornaments, made of stone, bone, horn, wood, metal, kc In 
the foUowii^ description of them I have adopted, as perhaps the most 
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convenient, the principle of classification auggeated by the materials of 
which they are composed. 

I. Objects hade of Stone. 
Hammer Stones. — A great many water-worn pebbles, of a similar 
character to those found in the surrounding glacial drift and river courses, 
which were use<l as hammeiB, or ponudera, or rubbers, were discovered in 
the debris all over the Crannog, but more abundantly in the deeper layers 
of a small circular area round the hearths corresponding to what I have on 
a former occasion designated the relic bed As typical specimeuB of such 
implements I have collected no less than nineteen. Of these fouiteen are 
of a somewhat elongated oval shape, and were used at one or both ends. 
They vary considerably in size, the major diameter of the largest measur- 
ing 6 inches, and the rest graduating downwards to about the half of this. 



Kig. 8. Haminor3tone(J). Fig, 9. Hammer Stone (i). 

Two are flat and circular, and show friction markings all round ; while 
other three show signs of having been used on their flat surfaces only. 
The one represented in fig. 8, also with markings on its flat sides, is 
divided into two portions, each of which was picked up separately, about 
a yard asunder, and found to fit exactly. It would thus appear that it 
was broken while being used on the Cmnnog, and than pitched aside as 
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iiselea& Some are alightly chipped at one end, otbeis have smali fii^erlike 
depressiona as if intended to give the user a bettor grip (figs. 9, 10, 11). 



Fig. 11. Uuniner Stooe. 
Fig. 10. Iluiuiiei Stone (J). EJgc-viev of the pre- 

vious implement (|). 

Healing 8lone» and Sling Simtes. — ^A large nuniher of round stones, 
varying in size from half an inch to 3 inches in diameter, some having 
their surfaces roughened and cracked as if by fire, but othera presenting 
no marks whatever were met with. The former might have been used as 
heating-stones for boiling water in wooden vessels, — the only ones found 
on the Crannog, — the latter as sling stones or missiles. 

Anoil. — About a foot below the surface and a few feet to the north of 
the upper fire-place, a beautiful quartz pebble was found by Mr Cochran 
ratrick, which has the appearance of being used as an anvil It is dis- 
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coiilal in shape, but a little more rounded on ita uppci eurfuce, and measures 
27 inclios iu circumference. It is just such an implement as a shoemaker 
of the present day would gladly pick up for hammering leather (see fig. 2). 
Sharpening Slones or W7itlslonce. — Fonr or five whetstones were collected 
from various parts of the island, two of which ore here engraTcd (figs. 1 2, 1 3). 
They ore made of a hanl smooth cluyskiue, one only being made of a fine- 
grained sandstone, and vary in length from 5 to 7 inches. Besides those 



Kij;. 12. Ki-. 13. 

Sharp! Ding Stones (}). 

koitet wo noticed a largo block of a coarse sandstone, having ouo gidu 
covered with deep ruU sup)io3ud to be caused by the shar|)cning of jwiutcd 

instnuncnts. 
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PoIUImI Cdt.—On\j CDS polished stone cell was Cutmil It is a v 



Fig. 11. Stone Celt (U 
slia[]eit inslruiaeut, 5J inches long and 2 broad along its cutting ed-^ 



Fig. IE. Circular Stone (J), 
which lienra the evidence of having been well uacrl, and tn{H!i's gently 
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towardB the other end, which is round and blunt. It is mode of a hanl 
mottled greenstone (fig. 14). 

Circular Sione, — Fig. 15 reprosenta a peculiar circular Implement 
manuCactuiod out of a bit of hard trap-rock. It presents two flat surfaces, 
3 inches in diomoter, with a round periphery, and is 1§ inch thick. 

Quervs. — Five upper, and portions of several lower, quern stones were 
disinterred at different periods during these excavatioua, all of which, how- 
ever, — with the excnption of the pair found over the log pavement, and an 



Fig. 16. Upper Qasm Stone (D- ("'B- I'- Upper Quern Stone (l). 

upper stone observed towards the west margin of the Crannog, but of 
which I could find no definite information, as it was stolen soon afterwards 



Fig. 18. Lower Qiiera Stone (i). 
— wore imbedded in the dehris not far from the site of the firfr-places, and 
superficial to the level of the middle or first discovered pavemont Some 
are made of granite, while others appear to be made of schist or hard 
whinstono. BeRi<les the central cup-ahaped hole, which, of uoursc, all the 
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uppor onos posacsa, one has a Bocond holo elanting slightly inwards, anothor 
has a Bitnilar holo but only half-way through, whilo a third has no Becond 
hole at all, and a fourth shows a horizontal depresaiou at its side. The 
ono without a secoud hole on its surface is nearly circular, but the otliora 
are all more or lesa ehingated. Their latgost diameters vary from 13 to 
11 inches. One is broken into three portions which, though dug up 
separately, fit exactly. It moasaros 14 inches by 11, and the control hole 
IB wide, being no loss than 6 inches across. From the upper edge of this 
hoppcT'like cayity the stone slopes gently all round to the ciicumfcronco 
of ite under surface, and the second hole completely perfDratcs it. 

Cup-marled Sloiteg. — Two portiona of red Baudstono, having cup-shaped 
cavities a1)out 1 inch deep and 3 inches diameter, were found amongst 
the dobris. One of them was lying underneath a horizontal raised 



Fig. 16. Cup Stone (i). Fig. 20. Cup Stono (D- 

beam at tho north side of the Cronnog. The poeition of the other was 
not determined. Tho latter has two circular depressiona ot grooves round 
the cup, tho outer of which ia about 9 inches in diameter (figs. 19 and 20). 

OIker Stone lielieg. — Besides tho abovo there are a few other articles of 
stone bearing the evidence of design, which I must just allude to. 

1. A large stone havii^ a deep groove all round it, as if intended for a 
rope. The lai^r portion of this groove was caused by atmospheric 
^encies, and only one side could bo positively stated to have l>ecn artifici- 
ally formed. 
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2. A thin oTol-shitped disc of a li<;ht black Bul>8taiico like sh:tle, 
measoring 3 inches by 2 iaches. 

3, Portion of a polifibed stone 2 inches long, having a 
narrow giooTe surrounding ona end, and through which 
it appears to have been broken (Gg. 21). 

Flint Implements. — Only three flint objects have been 
discovered on the Crannog. 

1. A beautifully chipped horee-shoe-shapud scrapor, 
found at north-east comer, on a level with the raiaoil 
wooden platform. It is made of a whitiah flint, and 

nieasunjB 1 inch in length by IJ in breadth (fig, 22). Fig.21.Stoiic[i). 

2. A largo knife-flake, 3 inches long and 1 J broad, which appears to 



Fig. 22. Flint Scraper (0- 



Fig. 2i. Posterior of Flint Finite (|). Fig. 23. Flint FUkc (()■ 

h:kve l>t'en much usud iit tlic edges and point. It i^ also loaili: of i 
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vhitish flint, and presents three smooth surfaces ahovo and one beluw 
(fig. 23). 

3. The end portion of another flake, made of a dark flint (fig. 24). 

Spindle WJiorli. — Throe small circular objects, supposed to be spindle 
whorls, are here classed together. Two are made of clay, and were found 
in tho relic ted near the ftre-placea. The sroallor of the two is IJ inch in 
diameter and has a small round hole in the cpntre ; the other hnn n 



Fig. 2B. Clay Spindlo Whorl {{). Fig. 2(1. Clay Swindle Whnrl (1). 

diameter of IJ inch, but ia only partially perforated, just suRicieut to 
indicate that the act of perforation bad been commenced but not completed 
(figs. 25 and 26). The third object is a smooth, flat, circular, bit of stonp. 



Fig. 27. Stone {+). 
1^ inch in dianiotor and J nu inch thick, and iR"porfomtu.l in the centre 
like largp bead (fig. 27). 
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II. Objects of Bunk. 

Upwards of twenty implements made of bone faaye been added to the 
gouerol collection, all of which were found either in the lelic bed or refuse 
heap. The following are the most iDteresting : — 

1. Two Chisels or Spatulse. One (fig. 28) Is made of a split portion 
of A shank bono, and measures 5J inches lung and rather less than J an 
inch broad. It is very hard, flat, ami smoothly ground at one end, and 



lias a sharp rounded edge, which extends farther on the left side, thus 
indicating tttat it was adapted for Iwing used by the right hand The 
other (fig. 29) is a small leg bone obliquely cut so as to present a smooth 
polished BUrface. Its length is 4 inches and diameter j inch. 

2. Five small objecta presenting cat and polished surfaces, three of 
which are sharp and pointed (figs. 30, 33, 34) ; one (fig. 31) appears to 
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hnvo been notchod at tLo ond and there bivkcu olF; ami the lost (lig. 32) 
proijonting vvll cut facets, is fashioned iuto a neat little wedge. 



IP 

Y\g. an. Fij?. 31. Fig, 32. 

II1..IL- lii>].temoii 



:(i). 



3. Fig. 35 represents a tiny tittle spoon only j of an iuch in diameter, 
and worn into a hole in its centre. Tho liandlc portion ia round and 
straight and proportionally Bmnll, being only 2 inches long and ahont the 
diameter of a crow-quill. Fig. 3C shows another iwrtion of Iwne somo- 
what si)oon-Glmj>cd. 



Fif{. 35. Bone {i). Fig. SO. Bone (1). Fig. 37. Bone H). 

1. Fig. 37 is a drawing of a neatly formed nccdio-liko instrument. Il 
i;i Ihit on both sides, finely polished, and gradually tiipering into points al 
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its extremities. The eye is near ita miJdlo, being 2 inches from one end 
and 1 j inch from the other, and large enough for strong twine to pass 
through it 

5. Two curious implements, smoothly polished and forked at one end, 
one of whiuli is represented in fig. 3S. They ore both about 5J inches 
long, and precisely similar to each other in every respect. 



Fig, 38. Lone (j). FIr- 38. Bone (J). 

0. Ftg. 39 is a drawing of a portion of bone nrtificiully mode into a 
sharp-pointed instrument Several similar objects were met with, but as 
they showed no distinct worknuinahip, I have not preserved them. 

7. A great many small ribs, about 6 or 7 inches iu length, and portions 
of others, wore found to have the marks of a sharp cutting instrnment by 
which they woth pointed and smoothed along their eilgcs, the uso of which 
can only be conjectured. Figs. 40 to 42 arc drawings of some of them. 
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Fig. 43 ehowe a larger rib-bone, highly polished all over and notched 
rouDil one end. 



Fig. a. Fig. 43. 

lioUU Iin|>tl.'Dll-Ut3 (i). 



8. Liistly, there oro several portioiis of rouuil I>oue9 which appcaniU to 
luvc bcou ueed as haudlcs for knives or aiicb like instruments. 



IIL Ubjbctu of DsERd' Horn. 

Out of about forty portions of horn, chiefly of the red deer, bearing Qvi- 

dcnce of human workmanship, I have selected for illustration sixteen of 

tho most characteristic spocimens. Two hammere or clubs, formed from 

the lower portions of the beam antlers of stags, by cutting or saving olT 
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thoir braacliua. One (£g. 44) ia 1 1 iucboB long and has about 3 inches 
i)f thu brow brancli of tho horn projecting from it, round the root of which 
Ihore is a groove as if intended for a string. The markings on the back 
liortiuii indicate very distinctly that it was used for hsnunering some 
hiird sul>stAncc. Fig. 49 is a still more formidable weapon, buing 14 



Fig. 44. Horo (i). Fig. i6. Horn (i). 

inchtss long and 9 inches iu cirtMimfercncc soar the burr. Portion of tliu 
latter is worn completely away by use. Fig. 46 is the root portion of a 
large antlor, having ono surface made emooth, and containing two circubir 
deprosaioQs and a few deeply penetrating marks aa if mode by a Gliarp 
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inBtromont. Fig. 47 is portiOD of a hom with a groove round one cud. 




Figs. 48, 49, 50 represent split portions of horn sharpened at the point tike 
daggers. Figs. SI, 52, 53 are three pointed portions or tynes, two of which 



Fig. 4a Horn (i). Fig. iB. Horn (i). Fig. 50. Hom (i). Fig. El. Horn (j). 

vcro probably used as sjicarhoads, and eoiitain small holes at the cut ends 
by which they were fastened on handles. Fig, 64 represents portion of 
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horn cut at both ends with a hole near its centre, which, however, docs 



i 



Fig. G2. Hdiu ii). Fig. G3. Itora (1). Fig. Gl. Horn U). Fig. 56. Horn (1). 
not pass through ; while fig. 55 shows another small pointed and curved 
portion, with a hole, about 1 inch from the end passing compleloly tbrougli 



Fig. 66. Horn (1). Fig. 58. Horn (i). Fig. 69. Horn <i). 

Kig. 50 was ovidoutly used aa n hook, as the stem portion is smoothly 
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Iwrcd and made saitable for a handla Fig. 67 is a Bmoll portion 
mode into a ring. The last object fi(^rod under this head ia a bodkin S 
inches long, linely poUehed all oyer, and pointed at the tip as if with a 
sharp knife. The other end, which is large and circular, is pierced by a 
round hole, by means of which it might have been strung to one's person. 
The portions of horns not figured consist of clubs, pointed tynes, short 
thick pieces, &c., all of which show the marks of tools upon them {% 89). 
Besides the above there are a great many fragments of horns, some of 
which, as mentiuned by Professor Itolleston in his report on the fauna, 
might have been used as implements. One of the fragments labelled by 
this gentleman as being part of the horn of a reindeer, is a short flat tyuc. 



Fig. SO. Portion of Horn Huidle fouiiil along witli Irou Kuife (J), 
nntl Ixuirs the evidence of having been sawn off. It is 6 inches long an<l 
2 broad at the base. 

IV. Objects op Wood. 
A large assortment of wooden implements was found chiefly in the 
refuse heap, and in the portion of debris comaponding to the area of the 
log pavement Owing to the softness of the wood, and the large amount 
of moisture contained in its fibres, most of these relics have already shrunk 
to loss than half their original bulk, and become so changed, thoi^h they 
were kept in a solution of alum for several weeks, that I am doubtful of 
being able to preserve them at all. Seeing the rapid decay they wore 
undergoing, I got full-aized pencil drawings taken of them, from which 
the accompanying illustrations have been engraved. They consist of 
bowls, plates, ladles, a mallet, a hoe, dabs, pins, &c, together with many 
objects entirely new to me, hut which apparently had been used for culinary 
or ogricultuml purposes. 
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1, VMfds. 
Fig, 61. — Portions of a circular bowl, diamctoT 7J inches, depth (in- 
side) 3 inches, thickness \ inch at edges and j| inch at bottom ; bottom 
flattened, 3 inches diameter (outside). Other fragments of vessels siniilnr 
to the alwvo were fonnd. 



F'g-fll(i)- Fig. 62 (i). 

Fig. 62. — Flat dish, like scallop shell, with a ring handle, length 7 
inches, breadth 6 inches, thickness vaiy from § inch to a thin edge. 
Quite whole when disinterred from refuse heap. 

Fig. 63. — Portions of a plate, diameter nearly 10 inches, thickness % 
of an inch, depth barely 1 inch ; a well-formed bead ran round the rim. 



Fig. 6S(tJ. Fig. ei(l). 

Fig. 64. — Lodla ISowl nearly eompleto, length 10 inches, breadth 
8 inches, depth (inside) 3} inches, thickness 1 to } inch; portion of 
handle still remaining. 

Fig. 4. — Trough, 11} inches long, 6 broad, and 2\ deep (inside). 
Projecting cars 3} inches long. Thickness of sides varied from J to 1 
inch. Had three rectangular holes in bottom, of which the centre one 
was larger, measuring 1 by IJ inch. 

All the above vessels were made of soft wood, with the exception of 
the portions of bowls, which were of nak. 
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2. Club», Pins, ^e, — aUofwhiehweremadeofOnk. 

Fig. 65. — Club, 2 feet long, 3 inches brood, and 1^ thick; circumfer- 
ence of handle 3^ inches. 

Fig. 66.— Club, UJ inches long and greatest bioadth 2}. 

Fig. 67. — Sword-liko implement, 20 inches long and 2J broad ; shaqi 
at point and edges. 



Fig. 65 (l). Fis- 88(J). Fig. 67(1). Fig. 88 (i). Fig. 69 (1). Fig.70((l). 

Fig. 68. — XiDplemont with round handle and thin blade, containing 
teeth at one odgn, longth 15 inches and breadth 1}. 

Fig. 69. — Knife-nlinpod instrument, blailo 10 inches long by 1 broad. 

Fig. 70. — Bound polished etick with charred end. 

Figs. 71 to75ropte8cnttho vatiouskindaof pins which were abumlantly 
met with nil over the Crannoi,'. 
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F^ 75 is 14 inches long, 2 brood, and 1| thick; the holo in it - 
luoaaures 1| by | inch. 



{ 




Fig.n(i). Fig. 72 (j). Fig.78(l). Fig.74(i|. 



Fig. 75((), 



3. Agricvltural Implcmenfi, ^e. 
Fig. 76. — Mallet, head of which is 10 inches long and IC in circiiin- 
fcranco, handle is 9 inches long and 5 in circumference. 



Fig. 77 (i). Fig. 78 (1). 

Fig. 77. — Scraper or hoe, 10 inchos long and 4 broad ; waa cut out of 
a tmnk of a tree, and had natural branch formed int4> a handle. 
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Fig. 78. — Implement like boot or ploughshare, 10 inches long nud 12 
round the middle. 

Fig. 79. — Poliehod implement, 9 inches long, 5J broad, and 2 thick 
(through the hole). The lower surface is flat, and slightly carved upwards 
longitudinally. 



y 



Fig. 79 (I). Fig. 80 (i). 

Fig. 80. — Horse-shoe-ehaped implement, 2 inches thick and 2 deep at 
curve : greatest breadth 4 J inchaa from the tips of tha homa ; depth of 
hollow 3^ iuchca. 

Fig. 81. — Portion of a circular implement, about 8 inches in diameter, 
and having a round hole in centre and ten small boles along the maigin 
(if the circle were completed at same rate there would be fifteen boles in 
the series). The centre hole was 1 J inch in diameter, and bad a tightly 
fitting plug when found. The other bolea were narrower in the middle, 
and large enough to admit of a common load pencU to pass through. They 
also elaniod slightly inwards, so that theb axes, if prolonged, would meet 
at a common point about 6 inches from the centro hole, in the line of its 



Fig. 82. — Circular wheu1, with hole in its centre and pointed teeth at 
circumference ; diameter 3 J inches, ditto of hole | inch, thickness ^ an 
inch. 
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Fig. 83. — Smooth piece of WooJ, 25 inches hy 15, with m^uare holo at 
top and two roaad ones at sides. Several other portione of boards, con- 
taining curioua shaped holes, wore found. 



Fig. 83 a in. to foot). Pig. SI (i in. to toot). 

Fig. 81. — Piece of wool like the back of seat in a casoe, 28 inches long 
by 9 broad. It has n raised bead round the margin. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the mortised beams with portion of its upright, 
taken from the outer trench at north-«aBt comer. 

Many other pieces of wood have been collected illustrating various points 
of interest. One has a square hole showing marks of a gouge ; another 
has a »milar hole, but indicates that it was cut out by a straight-edged 
implement like a small hatchet ; while a third, being part of the round 
tenon of a prepared beam splintered off, contains a number of small holes 
with wooden pins showing how it had been mended. 

4. C<iitoe», PiuMles, ^r. 
At the commencement of our explorations, as already mentioned, a 
canoe, hollowed out of a single oak trunk, was found abrut 100 yards 
north of the Crannog. Its depth in the moss was well ascertained, owing 
to the fact that, though lying at the bottom of one of the original drains, 
it presented no obstruction to the flow of water, and consequently was then 
nndisturbed. During the recent drainage all the drains were made a foot 
deeper,and hence its discovery. It measures 10 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches 
broad (inside), and 1 foot 9 inches deep. The bottom is flat and 4 inches 
thick, but its sides are thin and rise up abruptly. There are 9 holes in its 
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boUom, flRasged in two rows, and about 16 inchee apart, with the odd one 
at the apex. These holes are perfectly round and exactly one inch in 
diameter, and when the canoe was dieinteirod they were quite invisible, 
being all tightly plugged (fig. 85). 





Fig. 8G. Outline of Canoe H iuch to foot). 

The oak paddle here figured beeido the cauoe was found on the Cisnnog. 
It is double-bladed, i foot 8 inches long and 5j inchea broad (fig. 66). 



Fig. 86. Oak Paddle (i iaeh to foot). 

A large oar, together with the blade portion of another, wae found in 
the Crannog, which baa already been doecribod (see page 199). 

When the original drainage was carried out some forty years ago, I 
underetand that two canoes, each of which was about 12 feet long, were 
found in the bed of the lake on the south-west side of the Crannog 



Y, OsjRcrrs of Metal 

(a.) Artielet made of Iron. 

1. A gouge, S inchee long ; stem 1^ in circumference, slightly fluted 

before and behind ; length of cutting eA/g^ j of an inch ; handle portion 

contained beautiful green crystals of Tivianite (fig. 87). 
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2. A chiacl, length 10 indies ; banille portion, 3J inches long ; contaiiut 
cryHtals ami Biuall remnant of bono handle ; bulow lianille there ie a thick 
rim of iron ; cutting edge meaeuies only ^ an inch, and slopes eqtially on 
Iwth fliiles. Top shows evidence of being Iianuucrcd {fig. £8). 



Fig. S7. Iron 
Oouge(l). 



F)K> 8S. Iron 
ChiMl(l). 



Fig. 89. Iron 



Fig. 90. Iron 
Paoch (1). 



3. Two Knives. One (fig. 89) haa & blade 6 inches long ami a poiutwl 
portion for boijig inserted into a handle ; found on n level with, and close 
to, the lowest hearth, along with fragments of ita handle made of st^s 
horn. The other (fig. 7), found by a farmer in the debiie long after it 
was thrown out of the trenches, was hafted on a different plan from the 
former, the end portion being broad and riveted to ite handle by four iron 
rivets which still remain. The blade is 6 inches long and much worn, 
being only J to J inch in breadth, and the handle portion is 3J inches 
long. Its position in the Cnnnog is therefore nncerttun. 

4. A small punch, 2J inches long (locality uncertain) (lig. 90). 
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6. A bulky noil, some 4 inchos long and J an incli in diameter, with 
large boad ; almost entirely converted into rust (locality uncertain). 

6. Around point«d instrament, 11 inches long and 1 J inch in circumfer- 
ence ; ita end portion Is square, with a sharp tip, as if adapt«d for ioacrtion 
into a hanille. 

7. An awl, 4 inches long. 

8. Two spcarheadB, 13 and 9J inches long, with sockets for woo<len 
handles, portions of which still remain in both sockets. The lai^r of the 
two is prominently ribbed along its centre, and has a small copper rivet 
passing through the end of ita socket The other has only a very faint 
ridge along the centre of the blade (figs. 91 and 92). 



9. Five da^ers. One (fig. 93) has portion of abonohnndlesurroundi'd 
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by a brass ferrule, and about an incb iu front of this, the i 
guard are seen at the hilt of the blade ; length of handle 3} inchee, and 
circumfeieuce of ferrule 2^ inches ; the portion of blade remaiuing b 6 
inches long and rather more than an inch broad. Another, much corroded, 
has fragments of a wooden handle attached to it (fig. 94). Fig. 96 
represents a short-pointed dagger, the blade of which is only 4| inches 
loi^, though at the hilt it is 1 j inch broad. The others are mere portions 
of the blades, one of which is drawn at fig. 96. 

10. A large ring. It is 3J inches in diameter, and has a small portion 
»i wood attached to one aide (fig- 97). 



O 



Fig- 97 (D- Iron. 



1 1. A saw, in three pieces, two of which were joined when found, and 
the third was lying a few feet apart The length of the three portions 
together is 3S inches ; average breadth ia about 3 inches ; teeth perfectly 
distinct and sot A small hole is seen at the end of one of the fr^ments. 
This relic was found at east side external to the circle of stockades sur- 
rounding the log pavement (fig. 3). 

1 2. Fig. 6 represents portion of a much corroded hatchet, about inches 
long and 2 broad immediately below socket, but gete wider towards the 
cutting edga lliickness through centre of socket ia 1 J inch. The back 
of socket was round, and had no projecting portion. Total weight, 12J 
ounces. It had a small bit of the wooden handle in the socket when 
found. 

13. A curved portion of irun, like pait of a door staple, found a 
debris, but locality imdet^mined. 
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14. A curious 3-prongeil iniplement (fig. 98) was found, about 3 feet 



/ 



*■'«■ w (1). h-ou. 

iluc|i, in tltc litrgc ilmin a few yonU to the eoutli of Crounog ; l\\c prougH 
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atu curvod, very sharp at the pointa, anil attacheil latemlly ; they are 2J 
iuchoB apRit and 4 inchea long ; a portion of the haniUe U twiated spirally ; 
ita total lungth is 3 feet 9 inches. 

15. A much corroded piuk-axo was found about the middle of the lake 
area. The end of the axe portion ia nearly 5 inches broad, and the whole 
length of the implement ia 22 inches. 



(6.) Artidet madpof Bronze or Braeg. 
1. Two fibuloft, represented full size in figs. 99 and 100, found abont the 



Fig. W. FibaU (full SIM). 
ccutru of the rofuao heap. Figs. 101 and 102 represent side and back vicwa 



Fig. 100. Fibols (liill lize). 

of a third fibula, much more elaborately ornamented, which waa aubse- 
i^uenUy found in the debris when closing up tbe tronchea. 

2. A bronze ring pin, 6 inches long. The squaro-ahapcd portion at the 
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top liiia a ilifferont ilcviuo on each sitle, ami the shaok from its miiliUe to 
the poiut in ornanicntm) ou both sides (Rg. 103).* 



Fig. 101, (KdUiic.) 



Fig. 1Q3. Bronze Biug 

rin(t)- 

1 Colonc) Gould Weston, F.S.A., lina [-oiiitcd out Ihat one of tliuu <1cvic.'c^s in 
fylfot (croix gHium^o or »waatika), on BDcicnt symbol wlik'li in motlcm timcB lii 
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3. A broiize spntula or Jagger- 
sliapwl instrument. It is very well 
[•reserved, and ulthough shaped like 
a d^gcr, the edges are not sharp. 
lU length ia about 11 j inches and 
breadth 1^ inch (fig. 104). 

uJled forlh & coasidentble amonut oi 

upecaUtive writing. Its Dccurrence on A^^BKiZ 

Tutir Irieh inonQlDciitBl stonea of the oarly 

Chriiitian period has been tlie occasjon of 

II recent article by the Bishop of Limerick 

(av! "Proceed, of Royal Irish Acad.," 

vol. xxvli. part 3). The following extract 

from a pa^wr, by M. Oscar Moiiteltus, on 

tlic Scnlptnred Rocks of Sweden, is of 

iiiterest aa bearing on this poiat : — 

" La frequenct dt la rvut ou da cercia 
irucifjre (Rg. 11) et I'abietut tolalc tie In 
eroix gammie (fig. 12). Toutos deni sont, 
ESDs doute, des symbolea rcligii-uz. La 



e FH 



Fig, U, ¥\g. 11. 

liruuicre (fig. 11) qui so trouve tres.eouvent 
sar lea monnniGnta do 1'^ du bronze, eat 
presquo totalement inconue pendant I'Sge 

eontroire, eat trba.frequ^ute pendant ce 
dernier Age ; je ne I'ai jamais vne but Ics 
rochers scnlptes dont nous parlons ll pre- 
sent." — Compte-RcDdn. Congres Inter. 
d'Antbrop. et d'Arch. Prehistonqnc, 1'°' 
Session, 187i. Tom. L pp. 45B, ISO. 

See also Dr Schliemaun's works on the 
excavations at Troy and Myeeiite, where 

both these symbols arc referred to as of Fig. 104. Bronze implement with 
frrqucnt o. 
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4. Portion of strong wire 4 inches long, showing evidence of having 
boun in the fire. 

5. Thin spiral finger ring (fig. I04a). 



o 

Fig. 10*A. 




Fig. 106 (1). 



6. If'ig. lOS repreeento a curious bronze object about 3f inches long ; 
diameter of ring portion is 1 inch ; the transverse bar at the other end is slit 
longitudinally and pierced transversely by a small hole about its centre. 

7. Curved and slightly grooved bronze wire, 2^ inches long, and pre- 
cisely similar to the upper portion of a modem safety-pin. 



(c) Ariidei made of Iron and Brome. 
A bridle bit. This consiste of tvo large rings and a centr&-piece. Its ex- 
treme length is 10^ inches, the outer diameter of the rings is rather less than 
3 inches, and the cantro-piece, which is entirely made of iron, is 3J inches 
long. The i-ings are partly iron and partly bronze, the circular portion 




Fig. 108. Bridle Bit (i). 
being iron and the rest bronze. The bronze portion is 2| inches long, and 
has two eyes or loops, one of which is attached to the centre-piece and the 
other froa This interesting relic was turned up by two visitors poking 
with a stick at the south-east comer of the refuse heap (fig. 106). 
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A rounil koob of lead, as if inteuded for tiie liilt of a liand weapon, waa 
found very near the surface of the mound. 
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Fig. 108. (Actual xUe.) 
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VL MiSCELLANEOCS OBJECTS. 

1. Carved Wood. — Perhaps the most interesting of all the relics dis- 
covered on the Crannog is a small pieoeof ash wood, about 5 inches square, 
having curious diagrams carved on both sides. Oa one side (fig. 107), 
throe equi-distant spiral grooves, vith corresponding ridges between, start 
from near a common centre and radiate outwards till they join, at uniform 
distances, a common circle which surrounds the diagram. On the other 
side {fig. 108) is a similar diagram, with this difTerence, that, between the 
points of commencement of the spiral grooves, there is a space loft which 
is occupied by a soLall circular groove surrounding the central depression or 
point. This figure is suimountod and overlapped by two convoluted and 
symmetrical grooves meeting each other in an elevated aich, with a smalt 
depression in its centre. The relic was found on the west side of the 
Cranno^ about 4 feet deep, and near the line of the horiEontol raised 
beams. 

2. Fring<i-1ike Of^eeU. — Another object which has excited considerable 
curiosity is an apparatus made like a fringe by simply plaiting together at 
one end the long stoma of a kind of moss (fig. 109). Portions of similar 
articles were found in three different part« of the Crannog, and all 
deeply buried. The one figured here, and the most neatly formed, was 
found in the relic-bed, another about a couple of yards north of the fire- 
place, and a third at the south-west side, a little external to the area of 
the log pavement In this latter place a large quantity was found, but, 
although it appeared to have been folded and plaited, was not prepared 
with the same care as the others, as the leaflets were still adhering to the 
stems of the moss. The cue or pigtail described at page 199 seems to have 
been formed of the same material as those so-called girdles or fringes. 

3. Leather Olyectt. — Fig. 110 is the representation of a fragment of 
a curious object, consisting of two portions of thick leather kept 
together by stout square-cut copper nails. These nails are broader at 
one end tbon the other, and pass completely through the layers of 
leather, after which they appear to be slightly riveted. The relic, as it 
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Btands, containa bis naila, arranged in two rows, tlireo in each row, ami 
meiianres 2\ by 2 inches, but the mnrks of oddUioDal nails aio seen all 



Fig. lOB {J mm). Msdfl from fibres ot s moaa {Polytrieliu) 

round. Several portions of leather were collected from time to time. On 
the occasion of Mr Joseph Anderson's visit to Lochlce he found a shoe 
in the stufT just thrown out of the bottom of the outer tronch at the south 
side of the Crannog. Other portions wore picked up on the surface of 
the trestle-work, showing marks of having Ixjcn neatly sewn. Also two 
stout thongs, one with a slit at the end through which the other thong 
passed and then formed a knot, together with a portion of coarse leather ^ 
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nbout the size of tho palm of my Imiid, were found near the junction of 
the gangway with the Cmnnog. 



F'ti;. 110. (FuUaizv.) 



4. Deads. — Two fmgments of glass bends, one fluted, the other amooth, 
and shaped like dumhcllfl (fign. Ill and 112). 




Fig. 112 0). OlnM. Tig. 113 (4t. Bone. 



6. Riruju. — A small bone (1) ring | inch in diameter, and portion of 
another nimilar to the former, but a little larger. 
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6. Pottery. — (1.) Tho bottom of a jur ihdiIb of reddish pottery, said t/t 
bo Satnian ware, was found io a drua close to the Crannog. Ite diameter 
is 3J inches. (3.) Five small portions of a whitish unglazed ware, with 
circular strife, as if made on the wheel, have been picked up in the debris 
after it had been wheeled out and Iain exposed to the weather for some 
time, but the original situation of a single bit has not been determined. 
These &sgments might all belong to the same Teesel, and two of them, 
thongh found at different parts, and at different times, fit each other 
exactly. (3.) Another fragment of unglazed pottery, much coarser and 
ruder thaa the above, was subsequently found in tho debris, 

7. Liiptite, Jet, 3[e. — (1.) A small bit of a black substance like a jet 
button. (2.) Two portions of oimleta made of lignite or jet, each about 2 
inches long, were found near the wooden platform at the north-east comer. 
One is a little thicker and coarser than the other, and forms part of 
a circle which, if completed, would measure exactly 3 inches across 
(internal diameter). The other is polished and of a jet black colour, 
internal diameter 2 j inches. A third fragment of a similar ornament was 
found in the debris when closing up the Crannog. It is more slender, and 
has a smaller diameter than cither of the others. The portion of ring 
made of shale found at the bottom of tho deep shaft below tho log pave- 
ment is smaller than either of these, its internal diameter being only 2 
inchss, and its external 3| (hgB. 114and115). 



8. Tuaks. — The largo number of boars' tusks met with, quite uncon- 
nected with the bones of the animal, especially in the rehc-bed around 
the fiio-placos, suggests the idea that they may have been used as imple- 
ments. One only, however, was found to have decided marks of having 
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been fonned into n tooL It is 3{ inchca long, and very eharply puintuil 

(fig- ne). 



Fig. iia ii). 

9. Pigment*. — Several soft lumpe of wbat appearod to lie a bine and a 
red pigment were found, but they were not subjected to analysia, A 
specimen of the latter, whicb liaa been kept in a bottle, is now turning 
blue like the former. 

10. Ineeei Ciues. — Lai^ quantities of tbe homy corerings of insects 
like beetles vere found in patches here and there, together with one or 
two brilliant-coloured elytra. 

11. Shell. — One solitary shell was found near the fire-ploco, which I 
believe to be lillorina lilliirfia. 

THE F&UKA OF THE CRANNOO. 

The following is the Report of Professor Rolleeton, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A,, on the Faana of the Cmnnog : — 

Among the bones submitted to ma by Robert Munro, M.D., Kilmar- 
nock, and reported as having been prooured from a Crannog at Lochlee, 
the following animals have their skeletons represented : — 

The Ox, Bos longifrons ; no proof of the presence of the wUd variety. 

The Pig, Sat tcrufa, variety domeetiea. I am not clear that the wild 
variety ia represontod here any more than in the specimens of the pre- 
ceding species. (One fragment might have belonged to a wild individual, 
the molar No. 3 in it having all the pinnacles and oniinences which have 
given to the toeth of the Suida, as to the irhole division of non-ruminant 
Artiodactyles, the name Bunodont, worn away, and having its grinding 
surface consequently reduced to one single, however sinuous, continent of 

VOL. XUL Q 
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dentins bounded by enamel) As is well known,* the bones of an ill- 
tended and ill-fed, self-providing, soK»lled domestic pig, come to be very 
like the bones of a thoionghly wild pig ; whilst, on the other hand, it ia 
also well known that very great vaiiations exist as to size within the limits 
even of the wild varieties of Sua sero/a. But in the series now before 
me tbeie is only oqb fragment, consisting of the part of the lower jaw 
which cairiea tlie last molar, and a part of the aecendiiig ramus and of that 
lost molar itself, which could, I think, by any poesibility be referred to 
the wild variety. And even here such a reference could only be justified 
on the ground of the great degradation which the cusps of the tooth have 
enfTeied, it being usually the case that domestic pigs are not allowixl to 
live sufficiently long to get their teeth so worn down. I have however 
to say that, both from this country and from India, ekuUs of undoubtedly 
domestic animals of this species bave come into my hands, in which the 
teeth are worn down far below the limite to which the molars of pigs an: 
allowed to be worn down by modem modolfarra mana^rs. 

The texture of the bone furnishes us with no indications, its gloss and 
tenacity, if such it ever possessed, having been entirely removed by its 
long maceration in water. 

It iehowever worth mentioning that this fragment from a Scottish Cran- 
nog exactly reproduces the contour of a fragment from the Staniberger See. 
(See Memoir on this "find" in the " Aichiv fiir Aiithiopologie," viiL 1875). 
In both the angle of the jaw has beeu knocked away, for the soke, doubtless, 
of the soft and succulent, and I may odd sensitive, substances it protect«il 
during life, and in both the posterior molar has been left in situ, though 
much worn down. The posteiior molar however of the foreign specimen 
has that superior development of its third molar, which, if Nathuutis 
(" Schwoinoschadcl," p. 49) had not taught us better, might have been 
referred to domestication instead of to better food or sexual (male) char- 
acter. I owe this specimen to the kindness of J. £. Lee, Esq., F.G.S., and 

'See NathiuiuB, " Schweineschiiilel," 1864, p. 147; Riitimsyer, "Basel. Qcsell. 
NatnrfoTKher," 1884, p. 181 ; ITanniann, "Arohiv fur Anthrop.," viii. p. 23, 1876; 
Sliider, " Zarich, Hittbeilnng PTKhlbaiiteD," 1876, zii. S, p. S7. 
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thoagh I hesitate ia the case of the ScottiEih specimeo, I have do heaitation 
in refeiring thia one to the wild variety, as indeed it IB nferred nnder 
the title 8ae terofa /erox on the label it carried when it came into my 
hands. 

The specimens of pigs' hones and of pigs' teeth are nmneroaa^ hnt none 
other either of the bones or of the teeth are of the size, etrength, or pro- 
portions which would have enabled their owners to hold their own as wild 
animals in a connti; in which the wolf may still have existed.^ 

The Sheep, old dnn-faced breed, 0ns ariee, variety ^racAyuro.— One 
nearly perfect skull of a sheep of the variety which is known as bradiywra,^ 
from having a short tail, but which also has the home of the goat, set on, 
it is true, with tbeir long axis at a ditTerent angle from that which thtty 
have in the true goat^ but still in themselveeof very much the same shape. 
One lower jaw in this series has the concave posterior boundary, and the 
sinuosity anterior to its angle which goata osually and sheep only some- 
times possess. It belonged however to an immature individual, the 
posterior molar not having been evolved, and it cannot be considered to 
positively prove the presence here of Capra hirau. 

The Bed Deer {Cervue daphiu) is very abundantly represented in this 
series, especially by fragments of horns, some of which bear marks of 
having tbemselves been cut and sawn by other implements^ whilst one or 
two may possibly have been used, as the tynes of red deer so often were 
by the early British flint miners, as borers. 

The Roe Deer ((7eivu«ai^re<^u«) is only scantily, though unsmbiguonsty, 
reprosented in the collection from Lochlee. 

The Horse {Equu» mhalhts) ia represeuted by but a single shoulder 
blade ; it is of smaQ dimensions relatively to most or all domestic breeds 
with which I am acquainted ; this applies, however, to all the domestic 
animal remains found here. 

' For reference to ths bibliogmpby of Prebutoric Swine, Me "linneui SocTnms.,'* 
■er. ii., ZooL voL L, 1S77, p. 273. 

■ For reference to ths bisloiy of tfais vnriet^ of Sheep, see " British Barrovs,' 
p. 7*0. 
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Reindeer (Certrna tarandue). — There are two moro or leas fragmentBry 
portions of honuj which, after & good deal of compariaon with other reln- 
doet horns, and vrith fntgmenta of red deer homa, I incline to set down 
as indicating the presence of the fonuer animal in this collection. It ie 
easy to separate rein-deer horns from red deer horns when yoa have the 
entire antler before yon, or even when yoa have the brow antler only, in 
moat cases ; and it is usually easy to separate ovoa a fnigmont, if the 
fragment is fresh, because the surfaces ;>f the horns in these two horns are 
different But hero tho two fragmentary horns in question have no brow 
a&Uer left, and their surfaces have been macerated so long as to have 
desquamated, or, to change from a medical to a geological metaphor, have 
been denuded a good deal. Still one fragment is, I think, too tabular, and 
the other is too tabular also, and that just below the origin of what in the 
red deer is known as tho sur^royal antler, to be anything hut a rein-deer's. 
Writing for Scottish readers, I need not refer to Dr J. A. Smith's paper 
" On Remains of the Rein-deer in Scotland," read before the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Juno 14, 1869, Tol, viii. pt i. p. 186-223, nor to 
his references in that exhaustive memoir to preceding writers. But I may 
mention an additional reference which Dr J. A. Smith, not being gifted 
with as much second sight as ho is with insight, could not have then 
referred to, as it is contained in a book of more recent date than is his 
paper. This ivferenoe wilt bo found in Mr Joseph Anderson's edition of 
tho " Orkneyinga Saga," chap, vi p. 182. 

Regarding a subsequent consignment of bones and boms sent to Pro- 
fessor Rolleston, he writes as follows : — 

" The only remark which I feel called upon to make relates to the bones 
and the tocth of the pig ; the marrow cavity in the lower jaw of one of 
the pigs, a young specimen, containing a large quantity of crystals, and 
the teeth of the older pigs showing a great deal of wear for the teeth of 
what were, I think, domesticated swine. Tho crystals were analysed by 
W. W. Fisher, Esq., of the Chemical Department in the Oxford Museum, 
and found to be vivinnite as supposed. It is not uncommon to have 
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bonea from prehistoric "finds" whicli have been much acted on either b; 
fire OT water thus colonred by double decomposition of the bone phosphate 
with some iron salt furnished either from the bone and flesh or otherwise. 
" The home " (oU the worked ones in the collection) " received a few days 
ago are all of Bed Deer (Cervus elaphue), except one, which is of Cermu 
eapra^iu. With this consignment camo one bone, or rather the ulna 
and radius of a Boa longifrotu, more or less fused into one bone. The 
horn of the Roe ia rather a large one." 

Thb Floba op IDE Cbannoo. 

As there appears to bo somo difference of opinion among botanists as 
to whether certain trees, now common in our forests, such as elm and 
beech, are indigenous to Scotland, my attention was directed at an early 
stage of the investigations at Lochlee to the importance of determining 
the different kinds of wood used in the itmcture of the Cronnog. Accor- 
dingly, I collectod specimens of the wood and other vegetal remaina 
encountered duiing the excavations, and in due time forwarded them to 
Professor Balfour, Edinburgh, who had kindly agreed to examine and 
report upon them, but unfortunately, owing to iU health, he was unable to 
do so, and the box containing the specimens, after lying in Edinburgh for 
somo weeks, was returned unopened. Ultimately, however, Dr Baytey 
Balfour, Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, undertook 
this task, and it is to him I am therefore indebted for the following 
report: — 

" I shall sond by train to-morrow the box of Lochlee vegetable 
romaina I have examined them carefully, and you will find each 
specimen numbered, the numbers correeponding with those in the 
appended list There is not so much variety in the wood as I anticipated, 
and I am surprised to find neither oak nor fir. The tissue of the wood 
b in moat cases considerably decomposed, the wood colls, as might be 
expocted, being most affected. Betwixt alder {^Almit glviinoaa, L.) and 
poplar (Populut tremida, L.), the only indigenous species, there is rcoUy 
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ver^ little difference in wood structure, and indeed birch (Betula alba, I.) 
and hazel {Ci/rylug Avellana, L.), ore not fai removed, so that when the 
texture of the wood ia much compreaaed, and decomposition has pro- 
gressed, as identification is somewhat hazardous, and I have therefore 
queried my determination in some caee^ No beech occure amongst the 
specimens you sent me." 

Ilie following ia a summary of the detailed list : — 

I. BnuJiwood, ^c — ThB various Hpecimona of wood which were 
selected from below the log pavement have bean classified as belonging 
to one or other of the following trees, viz., birch {Betula alba), hazel 
(Cori/lvs Avellana), alder {Alnus glntinota), and willow {Sah'x, sp.) 

IL Wooden Rdics. — One of the implements, which appeared to he 
made of a different kind of wood from any of the rest, baa been identified 
by Dr Balfour as elm {f/fmiwniontana, 8m.); and the piece of board with 
the carved diagrams (see page 237) is found to be ash {Fraxinua exedMor, L.) 
The rest of the relics were not submitted to Dr Balfour, as they had so 
crumbled into dust (except those made of oak, all of which were eaoly 
recognised) that their identiilcation appeared impossible. 

IIL Among the remaining vegetal remains collected from the debris 
above the log pavement Dr Balfour has identified the following 
species: — ' 

"(1) Hypnum {Hyloeomiitm) npJendent, Dill. This specimen I suh- 
luittod for confirmation to Mr Uohkirk of Huddersfield, and, after the 
most careful examination, he refers it to the above. 

" (2) Dcedalea qaercina, P. This I submitted to Dr M. C. Cooke for 
confirmation, and he remarks, ' Must be a thin form of that species ; but 
of course it is very much discoloured, and hence difficult to determine.' 

"(3) Bovista nigrescens, P, 

*' (4) Pulyporua igniarittt, Fr. This and the preceding ore Dr U. C. 
Cooke's identification. 

" (5) FolytTKhum comniane, L. (Portions frem the fringe-like girdles 
(fig. 109), and the pigtail-like object described at page 199 were thus 
IftbeUed.) 
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" (6) Pteria aquilina, L 

" (7) Several mnrgrn containiiig roote and root leaves of a monocotyle- 
doDoiu plant with eqnittuit leaves, heather stems, and Thuomee of fern. 

" (8) Portions of bircb bark in stripes rolled together like a ball of thread. 

" (9) Hazel nata. One gnawed by a aquirrel t If, as I coi^'ectarB, it 
has been done by a squirrel, it is int«reeting as affording evidence of 
tbeii occurrence in this locality. 

'* I am sorry I am unable to be more definite in many caaes^ The 
masses made up of monocotytedonous plants would not ropay a more 
extended examination. " 

GoNCLUDiiro Rbmarks. 

To extract from the above investigations, however sn^^tive the results 
may appear, a life history, as it were, of the Crannog, or indeed much 
reliable information regarding the habits of the Celtic races who 
flourished in the neighbourhood during the period of its existence, would 
be presumptuous on my port, if not beyond the scope of legitimate 
inference, especially in face of the meagre results hitherto obtained from 
Scottish Crannogs. The completeneaa with which the operations have 
been executed, together with the great variety of relics found, cannot foil 
to make the Lochlee Gcannog a standard of comparison for future dis- 
coveries of a similar character, at least for some time to come, and hence it 
was essential to have the present report free from all speculative opinions. 
I have tberefora up to this point entirely confined myself to matters of 
fact which have come under my own direct cognizance ; and as for the 
relics I have simply endeavoured to describe them accurately, leaving it to 
experienced archffiologists to detennino their historical value. There are, 
however, a few points, bearing on the antiquity and duration of the 
Craunog, which, though undoubtedly included in the category of the 
speculative, I wish to state, as they conld only be made by one conversant 
with all the phases of the excavations ; but which after this caution must 
be taken cum grano aalU. 

1. Potition of HelicA — As many of the relics, if judged independently 
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of the Fost and tbcir eurrouDdiogB, would be taken as good npreaoutativcs 
of the throe so-caUed ages of stone, bronze, and iron, it ie but natural for 
the reader to inquire if Buperpoattion haa deHsed them by a corrseponding 
relationship. On this point I offer no dnbious opinion. The polished atone 
celt, fig. 14, and tho knife, fig. 89, were found almost in juxtaposition 
about tile level of the lowest fire-place. Though the hammer stones, as a 
rule, wnre more abundant in the lower atrata, yet the very first thing ia- 
dicattng human art which was found, when wo commenced to dig towards 
the centre of the mound, was a hammer stono. Almost all the bom im- 
plements were found at or btilow the lerol of the first diacoTered pavement, 
and three-fourths of the querns were found above it lielow the same 
level, and around the hearths, tuaks of booni were numerous, whereas almost 
none were found above it; and in the midden, pigs' jaws and teeth were 
only found at its lowest stratum. Various inferences might bo drawn 
from these remarks, which my roodeis can do for themselvea, 

2. Character of the WoodKork. — From the discovery, in the deep sec- 
tion made below the log pavement, of beams with tenons and mortised 
holes, and lai^ trunks having their branches lopped off as if with 
n hatchet, it would appear that the fiiat oonatructors of the Cnnnvg were 
welt acquainted with the use of metal tools. Referring agun to the fact 
that the two or throe series of ciroular atockadee coalesced into one on the 
north side, I may mention that this aii^lor feature would bo accounted 
for by tbe supposition (a by no means improbable one) that the original 
structure was confined to the area of the log pavement and its circle of 
iitockades, and that the oxt«rnal uprights at the south dde, together with 
the gangway and the trestle-work, wore subsequent additions to iL This 
theory derives some support from the fact that the base of the wood-work 
of the Craunog was at least 14 feet (of tor making allowance for the extra 
height of the mound) below the surface of the field, whereas that of tbe 
gangway, within a few feet of the Crannog, was only 10 feet. This differ- 
once of 4 feot could hardly be accounted for by the inequality of the bed of 
tbo lake, as the field appeared here to bo quite level, so that this accumula- 
tion of 3 01 1 feet of silt would represent the interval of time thai ebiisod 
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between the rearing of the CnuiDog proper and that of tho gangway. 
That broken phmka ami old laortised beama were mixed up with the 
ttestle-ffork in varioua plocea, would also go to support the idea of a prior 
structure : while evidence that the whole aupenbucture had at one or 
more times been destroyed by fire was quite conclusive. According to the 
above theoiy, the elaborate morLised beams at the north-east com^ would 
probably have been a Inmling stage, but which, in their present position, 
ore quite inexplicable. 

3. Levd of Laie,—AiaongBt the problems of a discuraive character here 
referred to, perhape there is none of greater interest than that which deals 
with the cause and effect of the change that has taken place in the level 
of the lake. From eye-witnesaea we know that, before ihe first diainage 
was carried out, the mound used to be covered with water in the winter 
time ; and Mr Charlea Beid telk me that the line of level which he has 
adopted in measuring for the plan of the lake, is 8 feet 7 inches above th» 
log pavement Now tho area assigned to the lake by Mr Rcid is con- 
siderably less than what the old lesidentets of the district make it out to 
bavo been, as several of them have stated that they had seen its waters 
extend beyond the road on the west side (see Plan), and yet from his date 
the depth of water would just cover the highestpart of the mound, which it 
will be remembered was about the same height above the log pavcmenL 
Originally the island must have been higher than the lake, but allowing 
that the log pavement was only 3 feet above the surface of the water, wo have 
at least 1 1 feet of change of level to account for. This phenomenon could 
only be caused by a sinking of the whole island, or a rising of the water, 
ur a comlunation of both causes. I do not think that the weight of the 
island and its superincumbent moss would press so heavily ou the bottom 
of the lake as to cause it te sink much, since the enormous amount of wood- 
work, of which it consisted, being lighter than water, would have a corre- 
sponding buoyant effect, and so help to counteract Uie weight of tho aerial 
portion. Nor has any great compression of ite substance taken place from 
decay, because in the course of making ttie deep section under the log 
[uivemout, we found the conteur of tho large treus quite symmetrical and 
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[lerfectly round ; and although the wood was very soft it waa not com- 
pressed, owing to its being completely satniated with water, which of 
coune ia virtually incompreesibla Although I hare often seen email 
brnahwood flattened from prasaaTe, yet I hare never aeen this effect pro- 
duced on a branch latter than my wriat, and only in one instance did I 
notice it on a piece of wood of this sice. Moreover, the gangway, which 
certainly could not sink from its weight, was deeply buried, its upper- 
most horizontal beams being not loss than 7 feet below the anrface of the 
field. We must therefore fatl bock on the only other alternative, and 
assign this change In the relative position of theCrannog and level of tbe lake 
chiefly to the rising of the water. This lesnlt is somewhat unusual, becanso 
running water, having a tendency to deepen its channel, and the accumula- 
tion of sedimentary deposits, often produce an opposite effect, and cause 
the complete drainage of lake basins. I have therefore carefully 
examined the outlet of the lake to ascertain if possible the causes that led 
to this rise in its bed. 

Its natural outflow was at the south-east comer, and the little 
stream, after running southwards for a few yards, quickly turned west- 
wards into a narrow valley which wended towards Fail Loch. Just 
at this abrupt turning the background rose somewhat steeply to the 
south, so that the termination of the valley as it entered into the Lochlee 
basin was very liable to be obstructed by debris washed from the 
slopes above. Besides being thus favourably situated to catch woshed- 
down materials, it is probable that during the summer the surplus water 
would be very scanty, and vegetation abundant, so that in the course of 
time the bed of the outlet would gradually be raised. A section cut 
across the outlet would readily disclose the sequence of Uie silted materials, 
had it not been that the soil was disturbed by a deep covered drain which 
was made when the first drainage operations were executed and ran along 
its whole course. Also I understand that, previous to this, the lake was 
used as a mill-dam. We cannot therefore get rid of the elements of 
uncertainty in any calculations which might be based on the change of the 
level of the lake and the accumulation of silt in its bed. 
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I may however mention, on the gtoonds alieady stated, that since the 
foundations of the Cfannog were kid, the increase in the bed of the lake in 
ita vicinity cannot have been lees than II feet; and II feet is the lowest 
estimate that 1 can assign to thn rise is the level of its surface. On the 
snppoeitioD that the rise of the water was uniform, and since the last fire- 
place was about 6 feet above the Ioweet,and allowing 1^ feet for the time 
the former was need, we have then the total period of occupancy of the 
Crannt^ represented by 7J feet of rise in the level of the lake. We have 
no means of comparing this period with its representation in so many feet 
of lake sediment, but I may state that since the canoe, found about 100 
yards from the Crannog, was abandoned, no less than 5 feet of this 
mossy lake sediment accumulated over it. 

The composition of the silt forming the bed of the lake, especially near 
the Crannog, as aheady described at page 202, point to the fitct that for 
centuries the increase was due principally to the decomposition of vege- 
table matters, while latterly it was caused more by a deposition of fine 
clay ; and when excavating along the line of the gangway we bad an 
opportunity of verifying the regularity of this succession. A change so 
marked in the sediment can only be accounted for by a corresponding 
change in the surrounding scenery, and no explanation is more likely 
than that the primeval forests had given place to the inroads of agricul- 
ture, when some of the upturned virgin soil would be washed down, as 
it still is, by every trickling rill that finds its way into this lake basin. 

It now only remains for me to thank the numerous gentlemen who, by 
reports, analyses, £&, or otherwise, have so ably contributed to the suc- 
cessful development of these investigations. In addition to the namea 
already mentioned, I have the pleasure of stating that the plan of the lake 
was contributed by Mr Charles Beid, and that of the Cranuog by Mr 
Park, Biaehead OfBca The sketches were all executed by Mr Jamee 
Thomson of the Ayr Academy. I have also to express my deep 
obligations to Messrs James Blackwood and J. H. Turner for the assist- 
ance and facilities they have afforded me in collecting the materials of 
this report To acknowledge the kindness of Mr Spiers, the taimeT at 
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Lochleo, is not only a daty incnmbent on me but od many other vjaitors 
to tlio Ciannog who have equally ezporien^ced his geDerous hoepitality. 

[The selection of bones from the Crannog sent to Professor Bolleston 
for examination is now deposited in the Anatomical Mnseom at Oxford, 
and all the rest of the tcUcs are located is the Museum attached to 
the Bums' Monument at Kilmarnock. The Society is indebted to the 
Ayr and Wigtown Archaeological Association for the use of the numerous 
woodcute illusttsting this paper.] 

n. 

NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION AND CONTENTS OF ANCIENT GRAVES 
AT DALMORE, ALNESS, R0S8-SH1RE. Bt WILLIAH JOLLY, Esq^ 
F.S.A,,8cor. WITH NOTES ON THE CRANIA, Bt THOMAS AITKEN, 
M.D., F.S.A., Scot. 

Alness is a small village situated about halfway between the northern 
and southern extremities of the western shore of the Cromarty Firth. It 
stands at the mouth of a stream called the Alness, and ia built upon s 
terrace of gravel, which skirts the coast of the Firth, at a height of from 
66 to 70 feet above sea-leveL 

Last year, a branch line of rail was made from Alness Station to Dalmoro 
Distillery, which atands close by the sea-shoie. During the progress of 
the works, two sites of ancient groves were discovered — th« first on the 
29th of May 1878, immediately above the distillery; the second on the 
2d of July, about 200 yards nearer the station. Mr Andrew Mackenzie, 
proprietor of the distillery and projector of the branch line, had the graves 
cirofnlly dug and preserved in both cases, until their systematic ezamin- 
ation by officials of the Inverness Field Club and the RoBS-shire Philo- 
sophical Association, and others interested, whom he invited to Dalmore 
for the purpose. These invest^tions took place shortly after the dis- 
coveries in each instance, the first on the 29lh of May, and the second 
on the Gth of July. From notes taken on these occasions, the following 
account is drawn up : while I am greatly indebted to Mr Mackenzie for 
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additional aseutance and infonnation ; to Mr Roderick Maclean, Atdioes, 
for the accompanying map of the Moray Firth, and the plan of the graTea ; 
to Mr Alexander Rosa, architoct, laveroeBs, for the careful diawinga of 
the finds; to Mr Sutherland, artiat, Dingwall, for aepia diawinga of die 
urns, and a sketch of the general scene ; and to Dr Aitken of the Invemess 
District Asylum, for a report on the crania obtained. 

There were dug np and examined eighteen graves in all, — ten at the first 
site, eight at the second. They all consisted of short cists formed of flat 
stones, of diOeient sizes, set in the ground and covered on the top with 
one or more stones. The oiata enclosed bones either entire or burnt and 
broken ; some of them also encloeed urns, and other objects of human 
workmanship. 

L ThB GRATBa D1800VKRBD AT THB FlHOT SRE ABOVB DaLHOBB 
DlSTILLBRY. 

The ten gnves found here formed a close group, the disposition of 
which is shown in the accompanying ground-plan {fig. 1). These seem to 






Fig. 1. Oroand-pUii of Qmves at Dslmore, fint site, 
have been included within a stone wall, the base of which could be traced 
aloi^ three ddeo, encloung s space, 108 feet by 66- feet, the shorter 
walls, which were paiaJlcl, runniog noriji and south. The following is a 
description of the difi'erent graves and their contenta, &a numbers indicat- 
ing their position on the plan. 

Grave No. \, — This was the most westerly of the group. It was found 
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8 feet from the enrface, and lay east and w«st, magueti&i It consisteil of 
a rough cist, measuring 2 feet 6 inches x 1 foot 8 inches x I foot deep, in 
the iosida The eidea wei« formed of seTeial flat stonee standing on end, 
and it was covered in by a single laige sUb, with a few stones on the top 
of it. Its contents were, — 

1. A human skeleton, evidently buried entiie, with the knees drawn 
up to the chm, in the usoal way. The hones were much decayed, hut 
there remained pretty entire the coronal region of the skull, found at the 
west end of the grave, 29 out of the 32 teeth, in excellent preservation, 
only two of them being decayed, and fnigments of the femoia and other 
larger bones of the trunk — all in one heap iu the centre of the cist, and 
covering an area of some 13 inches square.' 

2. A fine flint leaf-shaped knife (fig. 2), 
found at the east end of the grave, 4 
inches x 1 inch, and varying in thickness 
from J to ^ of an inch ; of the common 
light brown colour, the natural surface 
being left on the hollow side, an<l the other 
being very well chipped, and possessing 
B finely-serrated edge and a sharp point 
preserved entire, 

3. Fifty beads lying underneath the 
bones, formed of a close black ehaly 
substance, which seems to be the jet-like 
Albprlite, which is found in eilu at Craig 
near Dingwall, and at Nigg in Easter 
Robs, and portitms of which were dis- 
covered near the graves, i feet below the 

Fif;. 2. Fliut Kuir« (1 iucLui burface. The beads are perfectly circular, 
u lengtli). ^gji formed, evidently polished on the out- 

side of the ring, and smooth on the flat sides, as shown in fig. 3. They vary 
' The conii)a«a directions thronghout the puper are ma^ttic, 
' The top of the skull was sent for inspection. 
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from \ to y*^ of on inch in diameter, and are in general y, of an iocli in thick- 
ness, perforated in the centre with a well-drillB<l circular hole of ^V of an 
inch. Ko binding string was found, though man; of them were re-strung 
on the rootlets of some plant, which had curiously run through the central 
holes ; showing that the beads must -<rff^ ^-r^ ^^.^ 
have remained close together in their (^ 0.3 v^ ^^ ^^ 
position ae parts of a necklace, when ^va ^^m ^mm ^^ 
deposited in the gravB, after the Fig. 3. IteuU of •jet-like substaute 
original string had decayetL (actual size). 

4. An oblong concave ornament of stone (fig. 4), light-coloured and fine- 
grained, 1|J^ inch long x 1^\ broad at one end, and -^ at the other, x ,', 



Fig. t. StoDt Br>c«T (actiul uze). 

inch tiiick ; with two holes at the wider end, countersunk on one siile. 
It was founil along with the beails beneath the bones; which would 
Boem to suggest thai it might have been hung as a pendant from the 
middle of the neoklaca. It probably belongs, howeyer, to the class of 
objocta now usually regarded as " bracers," to bo fastened on the left 
wrist as a protection against the i«coil of the bowstriiig. 

Grave No. 2. — This was found 6 feet east of No. 1, 20 inches under- 
ground, lying north andeontb; being 18 inches x 9 inches x 12 inches 
deep, neatly construcl«il, with a single slab on each of the sides and enils, 
one forming the bottom and another the top or lid It contained — 

I. A large number of small bones, in a layer 2 inches thick, burnt and 
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broken, lying on eorae leaves (1) which had been strewed on the bottom of 
the cist. 

2. An implement of bronze, now shBped like a flat spoon (fig. 5). It 
is evidently the wasted butt end of one of the small tanged bronze blwles 



Fig. 6. Bronze tanged Blade (actual aiza). 

that are occasionally found in connection with intermenta This was 
the only piece of metal found in any of the graves, except a bit of bronsc 
in No. 7. There were, however, traces of bronze colouring on the bones 
in several of the graves. 

Oravea Nog. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, consisted of rough cists, formed of flat 
stones on the sides and tiop, resting on the soil and enclosing bones, chiefly 
human, but, in some cases, those oi other animals not yet determined, 
hnmt and broken into small pieces, which formed a layer 2 Inches deep. 
They contained nothing else except a little stem of bronze in No 7, very 
brittle and much decayed, which has since been destroyed. One of the 
graves consisted of some broken bones, lying on the earth, with oo protect- 
ii^ slabs, and only two or three loose stones above them. 

Grave No. 8 was of a difi'erent construction from the others. It was 
formed of a cbcle of stones built like a dike and covered in on the top 
with a flat stone, 2 feet 3 inches below the ground. This structure enclosed 
an am inverted on. a rounded flat stone of mica schist, the stone being 18 
inches x 14 inches in diameter and 2J inches thick. The um had unfor- 
tunately been broken by some of the stones of the wall having fallen on it 
It was 21 inches across at the rim, 5 inches across at the bottom, and 13 
inches high. The rim was surrounded by a fine ornamental border, of 
unusually neat workmanship, showing a raised pattern which had been 
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and not irorked up from the surface of the uin. It had two 
or more holes perforating the border just under the rim. WhAt had been 
their use 1 

It contained a few calcined bones, vary much broken, which Dr Suther- 
land of Inveigordon pronounced, after some hesitHtion, to be human ; 
and a hollow, cylindrical ornament or object of 
bone S of an inch long and g in diameter, white 
in colour, with three equal, curved grooves run- 
ning round it at equal distancefl paiallel to the 
flat ends, polished outside and planed inside, 
with two circular perforated boles in the middle ^JSijliBMartttJ 'itoj'^' 
groove. It would be interesting to ascertain 

what kijid of bone it is, and what was its usel It is now in fragments, 
having been subsequently broken, on account of its brittleness. 

Orave No. 9 was carefully opened in presence of the officials from the 
societies named. It lay east and west, and enclosed a space 3 feet 4 inches 
X 1 foot 6 inches, and was 1 foot 8 inches deep. The sides were of flat 
flags set on end, their height being added to by oLhar stones built dike- 
wise on the top ; covered iu with one large stone, 22 inches x 20 inches, 
and seven others. It contained burnt bones in a heap in the centre, 
broken into small pieces, much disintegrated and decayed, no pieces being 
larger than 2 inches, and a little charcoal mingled with them. 

Qrave No. 10, discovered on May 30th, the day after the first examina- 
tion, was formed of rough stones, eDclosiog two urns, large and small 
The smaller, which was rather well foimed, contained nothing but gravel, 
which seemed to have fallen into it, as it stood on ita base without any 
covering. The larger, which was inverted in the usual way, contained 
nothing but burnt bonra, similar to those in ihe other graves. 

The stones of the graves in the first site consisted variously of mica 
schist, yellow flaggy samlstone, and quartzite, all evidently utilised as they 
were found, and not worked upon in any way, most of them being more 
or less ronnded by natural causea, and some mere bonhlera from the 
terrace in which the gravM had been formed. 

VOL. ZIII. R 
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II. The Gravrs disoovbred at the Sbcond Site. 

Oravc No. 1 waa about 6 feet bdow the eurface. It enclosed a space 3 

feet 6 incliei x 1 foot 8 inches x 1 foot 6 inches deep ; was formed on three 

sidea by single slabs of Olil Red BaDdstone, the same as is worked on the 

west aide of the Alnoaa near the shore ; 

ia| and on the fourth side, by two slabs over- 

htppiDg each other a little, with eome 

■^ stones at the ends to make up the requisite 

^r height ; and was covered in by one large 

slab of the same rock i feet 4 inches x 2 

feet X 4} inches thick. This cist was very 

carefully and neatly put together, but wiu 

lees perfect than No. 3. It lay east and 

west 

I. It contained sn entire skeleton, pro- 
nounced by Br Bruco of Dingwall and Dr 
Sutherland of Invergordon (both of whom 
carefully examined the remains found in 
the graves), to bo that of a middle-aged 
female. The bones were much decayed, 
being covered with a white mould of 
carbonate of lime, and the lower half of 
the skull was gone, destroyed evidently by the moisture in the ground. 
It lay on its side, looking towards the eaat, with the knees drown up 
towards the chiiL 

2. In front of the skull stood an urn, inverted, entiio at first but after- 
wards broken, but linn and hard in material, om8ment«d with scratched 
linee. No weapons or other articles were found in the grave. The skele- 
ton lay in fine, clean, well-amoothed gravel, evidently laid into the grave 
when formed, as it difTeted from the rougher and closer-knit gravel of the 
tetTHCe in which it had been dug, 

Grnve JVo. 2 lay 7 foet 9 inches below the surface. It was the finest 
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cist found at either site, being exceedingly well constnictocl, tlie whole 
being carefully laid ilowit, the sidee of eqaal height, tho angles sqnared 
with great exactness and covered with smaller atones to prevent earth 
getting in, and the bottom level and neatly smoothed by fine sand laid on 
it. It lay north-east and south-west. It consisted of four large well- 
squared Old Red Bandstone slabs, of the same kind as No. 1, enclosing an 
oblong space, 4 feet 2 inches x 2 feet 4 inches, and 1 foot 9 inches deep ; 
covered in by one large flat mass of grey gneis*, S^ feet x 3} feet x 6 
inches thick. On the dry, smooth, sandy bottom lay a human skeleton, 
entire, in perfect preservation, with the knees drawn np and the face look- 
ing to the east. It was aacertuned by the medical men to bo that of a 
male, apparently between thirty and forty yeara of age, the bones being 
firm, nnbroken, and well-formed. The thigh bone meaaared 1 foot 6 
inches, and the tibia and fibula about the same, so that the man would 
have stood from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet in height The skull was entire, 
and the teeth were complete and in very good condition. 

Behind the head stood an inverted nm, entire when first seen but after- 
words broken, similar to the others already described, only slightly orna- 
mented, and containing nothing but charcoal and other softer matters. No 
ornaments or weapons were found in this cisL 

These two cists were the largest and best of those then discovered, and 
showed the most carefnl sepulture ; and, horn their being so similar in 
build and so close to each other, they were probably Hiobb of near 
relatives. 

Grave No. 3 was found some 3 feet below ground, measured 3 feet 4 
inches x 1 foot 6 inches, and was 1 foot 8 inches deep. The sides consisted 
of two stones each, of gneiss and nuca schist, and the top was one piece 
of gneiss unsquared and wanting in two of the comers, 4 feet 10 inches 
X 2 feet 8 inches, and 7 inches thick. One of the stones of the sides was 
peculiar. It consisted of an imperfect square, htdlowed out into a circular 
concave surface 2^ inches deep, and 1 foot 3 inches in diameter, the 
hollow being broken on one side. It may have been need as one of the 
common grinding stones, and hod likely been utilised in forming the cist. 
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on account of its comiag by an accident which lendered it useless far 
grindii^. The grave coatained the top and soma other pieces of the 
skull, and a few fragments of other bones mocb decayed. 

Grave No. 4, two feet below ground, was the first discovered at this site. 
Its sides and top were formed of small stones enclosing a space 1 foot 
8 inches x 1 foot It contained broken burnt bones, with a little charcoal, 
and some stones which had been subjected to fire, as shown by the well- 
known igneous discoloration ; a rough urn was also found broken on 
opening the grove. 

Grave No. 5 lay 6 feet beneath the surface, and consisted of burnt 
bones laid on a bed of sand, without any protecting stones. 

Graves Not. 6, 7, and 8, were small rude cists, formed of stones, bnt 
destitute of human or other remains. 

It is remarkable that in none of the cists of this second site was fonnd 
a single trace of human workmanship except the nma. 

One very interesting fact in the discoveries made at both sites was the 
existence of iieo forma of burial — sepulture and cineration ; and, what was 
very important, as leading to a determination of the relative ages of the 
two forms, was this, that some feet right above the two largest cists N^os. 
1 and 2, at the second site, a second, and of course subsequent, burial had 
been made, of calcined broken bones. This would seem to indicate that 
the nnbumt burial was older than the incinerated one ; but whether the 
first sepultures were known to exist before the second were made, or 
whether the second were made at the same time as the whole burials below, 
as might have been the case, from their being riffht over the first, it is 
impossible to say. One thing was clear, that the cinerary graves were 
much ruder, less artistic, and less carefully built than the other. 

The manner of digging the graves at the second site was also very 
clearly shown. The terrace, which extends round Alness as a flat plateau, 
consists of alternate stratified sand and gravel, compact and bard, and 
sometimes closely agglomerated by ferruginous and calcareous infiltrations. 
In this hard, gravelly, and stony terrace, circular pits had been excavated 
in which the cists had been built, the bodies deposited and enclosed at 
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the bottom, tlie whole of the pita heing fiuallj filled up again witii fine 
iMfid — indeed, it vas the discovery of these circular patches of sand beneath 
the black cultivated soiface soil that suggested the fact that they enclosed 
graves and led to their discovery. 

The valley of the AIneas, with ite good wat«r«upply and well-clothed 
surface of heath and grass on ita gently sloping sides, would seem tu have 
been a favourite dwelling-place of the prehistoric tribes. Other evidences 
of their residence in the district are abundant. The whole of the graves 
at the Second Site have not yet been excavated, as shown by the chcnlor 
sandy patches already described. On the same t«TTace, about 300 yards 
west of this site, a grave was dug up about two years ago. It consisted of 
a stone cist 2J feet x 2 feet, covered in with a single slab, all the stones 
being of the same sandstone as those of the Second Site. It contained 
nothing hut gravel, the contents having entirely decayed before opening. 

Some fifty years ago, a large cairn existed in a field about J of a mile 
to the east of the vill^e, about 30 feet in diameter and 20 feet in height, 
containing bones and an urn. It was removed by Mr Rose of Colrossie 
to supply materials for a neighbouring dika The cist, however, still 
remains, along with its original large upper stone ; but the contents have 
disappeared and cannot be traced. 

A fine um was found in a grave near Ardroas Castle, up the Alnees, 
some years ago. It is happily almost entire, and is well ornamented on its 
sidea It is preserved in the Castle, to which also the manufactured con- 
tents of the graves at the sites now described have also been sent by Mr 
Mackenzie ; it is desirable, however, to have them placed in the Ifational 
Mneeum. 

A large standing stone in a field on Boeakeen Form is viuUe from 
Dalmore, where the graves were found about a mile to the north-east. It 
is called Claeh Mhariieh, or the Thief » Stone, and is evidoitly one of 
the monuments so abundant in the north, which afterwards received 
its curious name from some more modem dicomstances connected with 
the place. 
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XOTE8 ON TUB ClUNU FOUND IN THB CiSTS. By T. AlTKKN, II. U., 

F.8.A. Soot 
Firet Site. 

Oraot Nu. 1 contained fragiuents of a craniiun. 

The liagmonts coiudst of a consideTable portion of what b supposed to 
bo the vault of a male skull, of the type of the more perfect one to be 
prosontly deeeribod, and are made up of parte of tho frontal bone and 
parietal and occipital bones. The antuiea connecting theae aie onchyloeed, 
and the outer surface roughened from decay. Besides those there are por- 
tions of the two temporal bones remainii^, tho only feature requiring to be 
referred to being the dietinct marking of the digastric groove; andtheroare 
nlao two fragments of the lower jaw and one port of the upper, all contain 
ing teeth. With these are associated eleven teeth, the crowns of wltich ate 
considerably ground, though from indications in one or two it wuuld not 
itppeor that their possessor had arrived at a period of life above the middle 
ago. 

JSecond Silv. 

Of this find the crania of only Nob. I, 2, and 3 cists have been forwarded. 

in Grave No. 1 was found the fragment of a skull and skeleton complete, 
Theconclueion that this belonged to a female, formed doubtless on the pelvic 
liouea, not forwarded, is possibly correct Tho portions remaining, however, 
consist of tho left half of the parietal bono, with the exception of a port 
broken off immediately below the posterior superior angle, a portion of tho 
occipital bono, exhibiting the loftcondyloid process, tho t«mponU bone, the 
styloid process being broken off, the left upper molar bonp complete, a small 
portion of tho superior maxillary bone, and part of the left wing of the 
sphenoid containing tho foramina. The sutures in ttiis instance are also 
anchyloeod, and the external surface of the lower roughened from decay. 

No. 2 Cisi contained a mole skull and skeleton complete.* The pelvic 
bones in this case have also not been forward^, and it is possible the sex 
of the individual has been determined correctly, though the bones of the 
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face scarcely look moarive onoii(;li for those of a male. The craniuin itaolf 
is of the Brachycephallc type : looked at from above, it exhibito a somewhat 
rounded oval, the parietal eminences being well marked, and a distinct 
difference is observed between the parietal and &ontal breodtba Looked 
at sideways, the glabella and orbital ridges are well but not distinctly 
marked, and the forehead rises petpendicularly to a level with the fiontal 
eminences, when it bends easily round and rises gently until about an inch 
anterior to the coronal sutur& This contour then passes almost horizon- 
tally until in a line with the parietal enunences, when it turns with some 
degree of boldness, and slopes downwards towards the euperioc border 
of the oceipitol bone. From this point to the superior curved line the 
contour is first boss-like, then slopes towards the inferior curved line, and 
lastly turns ronnd towards the foramen magnum. Looked at from behind, 
the contour is globular, the left ude of the outline being tiie more rounded, 
though neither lateral outlines are at all intruded upon by the prominence 
of the mastoids. Seen in front then is nothing to remark except what 
bos already been stated, that the facial bones are neither massive nor 
strongly marked. The foramen magnum is of the usual form, hut the 
right condyle is of a more quadrilateral form than the left, which is some- 
what rudely triangular. In the supra maxillary bone the canine fossa is 
well marked, and in the pala^ surface can be distinctly seen the pre- 
maxillary suture. The teeth have all been developed, but the two inner 
and upper incisors are awanting, and also the right external incisor and 
first bicuspid. All are in good preservation, and offer no peculiarity. The 
lower jaw is perfect, containing the whole series of teeth, and from those 
as well as those in the upper maiiUary bones being very slightly worn, and 
from the angle of the lower jaw, the parts undoubtedly belonged to apersoii 
in Uie vigour of life. The bone presents no peculiarity, and none of the 
prominences or muscular attachments are at all exaggerated. The base of the 
skull also presents nothing worthy of remark, and the mastoids are certainly 
below their normal development The sutures ore in their normal condition, 
and the frontal is unobliteiated. llie ossa triquetra in the right lambdoidal 
suture requires U> be noted. Those of the left side have not been ascor- 
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tained, aa it was thought better not to disturb the cakaieous matter by 
which this portiun of the cranium is covered, so that It might be seen in 
exactly the conditioa in which it was found ; hut possibly this may be of 
the larger aize of those to which attention has alieady been drawn. The 
external surface of the skull is less roughened by decay than the other 
fragments found, but in the left half of the frontal bones, the bone is seen 
exfoliating. 

No. 3 Ci»t contained only the fragment of a cranium composed of the 
greater part of the frontal bone, though a considerable part of the left 
half is awanting, the right nasal bone, part of the orbital and nasal, parte 
of the right superior maxillary bone, and a fragment of ethmoid with the 
crista galli attached. The inner frontal crest is reiy prominent From 
the thinness of the bones, it may possibly be part of the skull of a young 
person. 



Measurements of Cranium in Cist No. 2, Second Site. 

Circumference, 20J iuches. 

Antero-po8t«rior diameter, . . . 7J 

Breadth at forehead, . . . . 4J 

Breadth at parietal eminences, . . . 5\ 
Height from centre of meatus auditoriusextflmus, i^ 

Occipito mental, S{ 

Fronto mental, ..... 6J 
Breadth of face, 4} 
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MoNUAY, Uth April 1879, 

PKontesoE DUNS, D.D., Vice-Pieaident, in the Chair. 

The folloniDg Memorial, for the amendment of the Ancient Monomenta 
Bill hy auhatituting the Board of Trusteea for Manufactures in Scotland 
instead irfthe Trustees of the British Museum as the Commissioners under 
the Act for Scotland, was submitted to the Meeting by the Secretary : — 

Memorial tor the SociBnr of AstmuARtta op Scotland with reference 

TO THE Ancient Mondmentb Bill. 

The Society having had under consideration the Ancient Monnmente Bill as 

amended in Commitlee of the Uoose uf Conunons, have to submit the following 

observations thereon : — 

1. The Society approves ot the principle, atid generally of the provisions of 
the Bill, to provide for the better protection of Ancient National Monnments. 

2. But in BO far as Scotland is to be affected by such legislation, the Society 
objects strongly to its administration being vested in the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

3. The Society ie of opinion that the proper body to be entrusted with its 
administration in Scotland is the Board of Tmstees for Manufaetnres in Scot- 
land. 

4. This Board is a branch of the public service established in Scotland, 
having permanent relations with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
the custody of the National Museum of Scottish Antiquities. 

fi. The relations of the Board of Trustees for Manufactures with these Institu- 
tions arose from an agreement between the Government and the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1851, providing for the transfer to the Nation of "the entire 
collections of antiquities, coins, medals, portraits, manuscripts, and printed 
books," then the private property of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
together with " such additions as may be hereafter made to them." These col- 
lections BO transferred were vested in the Board of Manufactures for behoof of 
the public, and placed under the charge and management of the Society of 
Antiquaries by Treasury Minute of Ivt July 1861, the Board undertaking to 
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provide fit and proper accommodation in a pnblic Imilding for their pteeerva- 
tion and exhibition to the public. FroTid^n was nlao made for the permanent 
repTeaeDtation of the Board in the Council of the Societj hj vrhich the National 
MnseDin thus established is managed, il« maintenance as a public institution 
being provided for out of the Board's funds, without being the subject of an 
annual vote in Parliament 

6. Hanj of the Monuments in Scotland which fall under the scope of the 
Bill (such as the inscribed and sculptured stones included in the Schedule) are 
movable, and the Society has from time to time secured the protection and pre- 
semtion of many of these by inducing proprietors to present them to the 
National Museum ; and froni proprietors of most of the other Monuments in 
Scotland it baa received donations of anUquitiea which are preserved there 
along with the others. The Society has also made anangemente of a more or lesa 
penuanentchaiacterfor the preservation of Monuments which are not movaUe. 

T. The Board has thus already established relations with the proprietors of 
the Monuments to be preserved. It possesses their confidence, and having tt 
command the Society's intimate knowledge of the Monuments, is in evory 
respect well-fitted to accomplish the objects contemplated in this Bill, so &r aa 
Scotland is concerned. 

a The Board of Trustees for ManufactuKs, which owes its orifpn to the 
Treaty of Union, and was fitat appointed in 1727, is also vested uuder Act of 
Parliament with the trust of the National Gallery of Scotland, and the Gallery 
of Ancient Sculpture in the Royal Institution, and the Society has no hesitation 
in urging the appointment of that Board as CommiasionerB for conying out the 
purposes of the Bill under consideration so far as relating to Scotland. 
Signed in oame of and by authority of the Society. 

LOTHIAN, PrtMmt. 
Ro;al IsBTiTimoK, 
Edinburob, ISA April 1879. 

On tho motion of Itli Ferguaoa of Kinmundy, it woe unaminoualy 
reaolveil that tho memorial, signed by tho President in name of the Sode^ 
should be tiaasmitted to Mr Oosb, the Secretory for the Home Depart- 
ment, and that copies should be sent to Sir Jolm Lubbock, the promoter 
of the Bill, to all Scottish Peers and Members of Porlkiueut, and to all 
the Convenors of Counties aad Ckrks of Supply. 
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A ballot was then tnken, nnd the fuUowing Gcutbtneii were duly clcctiHl 
Fellows of the Society ; — 

Andkkw Mackbnzik, Ek-)., DiilmoTe, AIocbs. 
W. W. BoBeuTsoN, Esq., Aruliitect, H.M. Office of Works. 
Georoe Rodertson, Esq., 4 Comely Park, Dunremiliue. 
Jambs Walkek, Esq., 74 Datli Street, GUagow. 
'Hie foliowiD); Donations to the Museum Hud Library were laid uii the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

{ 1.) By Mr William Stevenson, Governor of the Combination Poor- 
house, luTeiesk. 
Sculptured Stone, shaped like a pine cone, standing on a pednstaL It 
is of a yellowish sandstone, measuring 20 inches in heigfat and 11 inches 



Fig. 1. Sculptunid Stoue (20 inches high). 
Its form and charactoT will be better nndotalood from the 
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occorapauyiag wciodcut (fig. 1) than from anf detailed ileecriptiou. Similat 
pine-cone omaiaetitfl have been found frequently in connection with Roman 
oepulcliral eites. Dr Arthur Mitchell, in his journal (MSS.), recotda the 
exiatence of five which, on the 4th of April 1864, he saw on the garden 
walk of the farm called The Sands, near the Roman Camp at Middlebie. 
Some of them, he understood, had been found in a field called Birreu'a 
Plain. They are roughly figured in Cr Mitchell's joutntd. Three of 
them ate of the pine-cone shape, and are almost the same in size, 
but two are exceptional in their form -so exceptional as to make it 
doubtful vhether they are really tlie same symbolic ornament ; yet, when 



Fig. 2. Water Jar of reddish clay found at Inveresk (10^ inchea high). 

examined, they are found to be pine-conea with the sides sliced off, and 
being found at a Roman station along with pine-cones of the usual form, 
Dr Mitchell has regarded them as a variety. The cone or quasi-cone is, 
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in all the five cases, part of the eame block as the pedestal. Dr Bruce, 
in the "Lapidarium Septentrionale," figuies one which was found at 
l-'apcastle, Northamherland. It also stands upon a pedestal almost 
similar to the Invereek one, and measures 2 feet 3 inches in height by 
1 foot 6^ inches in greatest breadth. Another, found at Chesterholm, 
is iigiiroil in Horsley'a " Britannia Komana," and the figure is repeated by 
Bruce. Another was found at Kirkby Shore, and at Carlisle one was found 
with a serpent coiled round it spirally. The monument to Aurelia 
Aureliana, which was also found at Carlisle and is figured by Bruce, has 
a pine-cone surmounting the pilasters on either side ; and the monument 
of Crescentinus, found at Brougham, also figured by Bruce, has a pine-cose 
incised above the ioscription. They have been supposed to be emblematic 
of a futuiv llf& 

Water Jar of reddish clay, lOJ inches high, 8 inches in greatest diameter, 
and 5 inches wide at the mouth ; the form as shown in the preceding 
woodcut (fig. 2). It was found broken into a great many pieces, but has 
been reconstructed so far as the bagments have been recovered. 

Large Amphora of reddish clay, also broken into many pieces, but now 
reconstructed. It wants the neck and handles and a large portion of one 
side. It measures 27 inches in height by 22 inches in greatest diameter. 



Fig. 3. Vateof block irirB(4tinchesbigh). 
Small Vase of black ware, resembling Upchurch ware {fig. 3). 
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4j inches high, and is 4| inches in diameter near the bottom, tapering 
towards the mouth, which b&s an everted brim. It is finished at tlie 
bottom with a short foot-stalk 1| inch diameter. The vessel has been 
finished on the wheel and the surface burnished smooth, so that it has an 
almost metallic Instre. The ornamentation consists of a diamond shaped 
arrangement of dots in relief, apparently put on witii a comb dipped in 
ulip after the vase had been finished. Above these a single line traced 
with a sharp point surrounds the vase horizontally. 

Portion of the lower part of a Vase of dark ware, now only 4 inches higfa 
and the same in diameter. The surface wants the burnish of the olber 
vase, and the ornamentation consists simply of lines traced with a blunt 
point, crossing each other diagonally. 

Portion of the lower part of a similar Vase, now only 3 inches high and 
4 inches in diameter, of the same character as the last, and having the 
same ornamentation. 

Mortarium of white clay (fig. 4), 14 inches in diameter, and 3^ inches 
high. When found it was in several pieces, but was fortunately cajtable 
of being reconstructed, and is now complete, with the exception of a small 
portion of the lip. Like all others of its class the interior is roughened 



Fig. 1. Martariuin of white clay (14 jnclies diameter}. 

with small pieces of quartz. On the lip is n mark like a fern-leaf. A 
fragment of a smaller morteiium with a similar mark is among the 
specimens in the Museum which were found at Invcresk many years 
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Portion of ft Mortnrinm bearing a potter's atamp, whicli soems to consist 
of the leltera anlm, nnd other four lu^cra of which there is too little left 
to make them Ic^ble. Fragments of two other Mortaria. 

Portions of a shallow Diah with upright sidea, about 4 incbea in 
diameter and 2 incbea high, of black ware, smooth on the aurface and 
ornamented with a pattern of diagonal lines. 

A great variety of Fragments of aimil.ir ware. Twenty-four fragnunts 
af red lustrous ware commonly called baniian, one having part of the 
potter's mark crac. 

A quantity of the Bones of oninuds, chiefly of ox and horse. 

' llr Stevenson has given the following account of this interesting dis- 
covery : — 

"The portions of Roman pottery, scnlptared stone shaped like a pine 
cone, ami other articles presented to the Museum, were found in a field 
about 200 yards or so from the Invorosk railway station. The particulars 
of the And are as follows : — One of the workmen of the occupant of the 
pork, in digging a holo for a fence post, while repairing the fence iu July 
1676, came upon a stone, which it was necessary to remove, and in doing 
so with bis pick broke it into several pieces. Shortly afterwords the stone 
came into my ponession, and I had the pieces caiefully cemented together 
so far OS they were found. This is the stone mentioned above and now 
in the Museum. The workman at the same time found a Roman coin, 
which has also been presented to the Moseum. 

" The finding of a toot-dressed stone of such peculiar form, and a Roman 
coin, BUf^^ted to the occupant of the ground and myself, that some other 
articles of greater interest might still be mot with. It was accordingly 
arranged that, so soon as the crop was off the ground, some further ex- 
cavations should be made. The severe and protracted nature of the 
past winter prevented anything being done till far on in the sining of 
1679, when operations were begun and five days spent at tbe work. 

" In digging the first pit, it soon became evident at the one side of it 
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that the original deposit of soil and gravel had never been dUtarbed, but 
at the other side of the pit the nature of the earth at once told of its 
having been ' ttavellsd,' and very soon small bits of brokea pottery began 
to be ciccasioBally turned out. The excavations were continued at first 
for two days, and while now and again a few small bits of pottery were 
turned np, nothing of any greater importance was found. These pieces of 
pottery, and the stone above mentioned, were subsequently brought into 
the Museum and submitted to the Secretary, Dr Mitchell, and the Curator, 
Mi Anderson, who pronounced them all to be of the Roman period, and 
at their request I agreed to continue the excavations, and which I did for 
other three daye, when the planting of the field put a step to it. 

" On the first day after renewing operations the most of the portions of 
the large amphora were found, together with that of the mortaiiunL and 
the ted vase. Two of the little black vases were also found. On the 
second day another of the little bUck vases was found, along with a large 
quantity of burnt ashee, and at a depth of 4^ feet from the surface; on the 
third day, little was got except now and again fr^ments of pottery. 
During the whole time bits of ' Samian ware ' were occasionally found, 
and the very last thing found was a bit of this ware. 

"In making the excavations no difficulty whatever was felt infollowii^ 
the course of what had formerly been dug; whenever it was left, we at 
once got into gravel and sand which bad not previously been disturbed. 
The portion of ground which had formerly been turned up was not of any 
regular shspe, and the portion I examined does not by any means exhaust it. 

" The inquiry often suggested itself to me during my operations. How 
did eo many remains come to be deposited in such u place t and I started 
various theories without, I must confess, being eatisfied with any of them. 

" The first was one founded on what is seen to be going on in the 
neighbourhood at the present time, vie, — that of a builder, digging a 
hole, removing the sand for building purposes, and refilling the same again 
with the rubbish and other refuse of the buildings. But on reflection, it 
was not difficult to see that the whole of the material which had been used 
to fill up the place from which the sand had been removed was not rubbiah. 
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but soil of a good qnality ; and many traces of bones anil loige quantities 
of teeth were met with. 

" Another theory which suggested itself was thatthoplacewasaEoman 
burial-ground ; that the stoae was the finiol of a monument ; that the 
serviceable stones of the monnment had at one time ot snotbeT been 
remove<l for other purposes ; while the graves or buryii^-places have been 
rifled in search of money or coiOB. I supported this theory with the fact 
that all the vessels found but one, which are nsually supposed to be uma, 
had evidently been disturbed and were lying in difieient positions ; while 
the liuial of the monument, which would be of litUe use for otiier building 
purposes, was buried amongst them. But against this theory I put the 
question, How did all the other portions of pottery come to be buried in a 
burying-^round t 

" In favour of the theoiy that the ground bad been used for cremation 
purposes, was the fact that the one vase, found at a depth of 4^ feet, bad 
to all appearance not been disturbed, and immediately on the tep of it was 
a large quantity of burnt ashes covering a space of about a yard square. 
Nothing, however, of the nature of ashes was found in the vase." 

[Since the preceding account was in type, and after the crop of barley 
on the ground was cut, the examination of the place was continued for 
other four days at the instance and expense of the Society. Daring 
the work very many pieces of broken pottery, bones, a part of a stag's 
horn, bits of burnt coal and wood, bits of unbumt coal, a denarius of 
Hadrian, a small gilt oruament richly chased, bits of iron, a portion of 
the shaft of a column of hewn sandstone, many water-worn stones such 
as might be used for causewaying, and at one spot two or three tons 
of water-worn and quarried stones, and some half burnt lime stones were 
found. Some of these larger stones were as much aa one man could lift, 
and may have been used for building purposes. 

On the fourth day of the work it became unmistakably evident that 
we were following the track of what had formerly been an open ditch, 
used for the purpose of carrying off the drainage by the nearest course to 

VOL. Xllt. 8 
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the river. We traced the ditch foi aUnat 30 to 40 yaida, bavii^ a 
depth of 4 to 6} feeL 

la the fonner exeavations I fotind the difficulty of giving the place the 
name of a builder's rubbish heap, from the fact that it contained no sach 
rubbish as might be expected. I also found the difficulty of accounting 
for it as a bnrial-gronnd, becaose, while very many bits of different 
vessels wete found, no whole ones were obtained. Soon, however, after 
we got on the track of Uie ditch, I felt at once that there would be little 
difficulty in accounting for the deposit The open ditch had been made 
the receptacle for all the broken dishes of the Boman houses whose 
drainage it conveyed to the river, just as may be seen in many counby 
lilaoes at the present t»m& 

The ditch (if such it was) appeared to have been allowed gradually to 
silt up, except at the place filled with the large stones before mentioned. 
From the last 10 yards examined little was found, but at the end nearest 
which I expect the dwellings to have been, the most of the articles were 
found. Foundations or traces of buildings were not found, but if any 
did at any time exist on the ground, and are still buried beneath the 
soil, I would expect to find them inuuediately to the south of where I 
made the excavations^ and possibly with theii frontage facing to the 
aonth. 

If my commission and permission would have allowed me to examine 
a little more, it might have been of interest to have done so, and 
also to have examined the toack of the ditch somewhat neaier the 
river. To do more, however, would require the sanction of the pro- 
prietors and tenants, both of the ground where the deposit was found 
and also nearer the river. 

In connection with the foregoing, I would like to draw the attention 
of the Society to the site of the well which presently supplies the Com- 
bination Foorbonse in the neighbourhood with water. The site of the 
well at the time of the building of the poorhouse was a cattle pond, into 
which flowed a veiy beautiful and clear spring ol water at the rate of 
upwards of 13,000 gallons a day. When I enteted on my dntics as 
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govcraur of the poorhouse about eighteen years ago, the wells which had 
been made nearer the house for supplying water were found to be nn- 
aervicoable, and as a make-fihif 1 1 made a temporary square hole, out of 
which water was for a time carried to the bouse in pitchers. A well was 
ultimately formed on this site. 

The popular tradition in the village of Invereek about the old cattle 
pond was that it was the mouth of an old coal pit which had gradually 
got silted up ; and an old miner, who had been offered poorhouse relief, 
refused to go in because he said the house was built over the workings of 
an old pit, of which the site of this pond was the shaft, and that when a 
boy he had worked in it 

In making the well I hod the whole of the surface rubbish removed 
down to the solid gravel, and the well itself was sunk through the 
strata of gravel, and for other 3 or 4 feet into the solid boulder clay, 
showing that it had never been an old pit. So much for ti^ition. 
However, in the work of making the well, buildings of an old date were 
laid bue, which had, without doubt, been placed there for the pur- 
pose of containing the water or making a reservoir. The stones wei« of 
what is called ashlar work — I forget whetiier broached or slugged — moulded 
to the circle and laid in coorees. Eitiier on the top course or lower a 
gutter or hole was cut for overflow water. A coasidemble portion of the 
building was removed, but some of it atill remains buried beneath the 
levelled up surface. The formation of what still remains may be seen in 
the boundaiy wall of the poorhouse grounds, and is known as " the bend 
in the wall" It is in the form of nearly a full half circle of 15 to 20 
feet diameter. The portion removed was not a continuation of the same 
circle, but apparently a part of another and much smaller, both meeting 
at a tangent During the clearing out of the old site I did not meet with 
anything which could toll a tale ; but it did occur to me at the time 
that the buildings were of a character much superior t« what one 
would expect to find in a simple cattle pond. Fart of the adjoining 
ground about seventy years ago was a common, with the Esk on one side. 
That on the other nde was cut up, according to the old titles, into small 
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properties of a few rigs or acres each, with the commoii name of Skcllic- 
bralds or Skellybrcd, and none of these small proprietois would likely 
go to the expense of Buch a well-constnicted cattle pond. I therefore 
submit for coneideration the question, whether this resen'oir may not have 
been the common source of water supply for the adjuining Roman colony t 
Tho water ie plentiful and of very superior quality. It would be possible 
at some little expense to have the buildiiig yet remaining uncovered and 
i^xamined. 

In the levelling operations behind the poorhouse a small well was 
opened up and removed. It was about C feet deep from the surface, with 
a small spring at the botlom. It wra built with unhewn stones, and had 
been filled up. In making excavations foe one of the now houses on 
tho top of the hill, near by where the deposit of patteiy was found, a 
]iortiou of a causeway made with boulder stones was laid bare. Neither 
of these, however, appeared to me to have had connection with the 
Roman occupation, or with the deposit now described.] 

The sniall globular vessel presented by Mr Gavine, builder, at the hutt 
meeting (which is here figured), was found in making the new road at 
some distance from the jiloce excavated by Mr Stevenson, and considi:!-- 



Vuoo ol lllocL Ware (3i inthcs hit;li). 

ably to the west of it, Bo that there is now evidence to show tliut the 
Roman town or station must have covcr(!<l a very considerable sj>,ico of 
ground. 
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11)0 lifHt <liscovcry of Romnn lemnina at loveicsk w}acb is on roconl 
was in 15G5, when a singular cave, anil an idtar with the inscription 
APoLUHi Oranko q. l. BABtNiANVB PRoc ATO., werc tliscovored in the 
grounds of Eskgrove. They nro described by Thomas Randolph, English 
ambassador, in two letters written by him, and preeerred in the StAte Paper 
Office, the one being addressed to the Earl of Bedford and the other to Sir 
William Cecil. Both are printed in the "Arch»ologia Sootica," vol lii, 
pp. 287, 288, where is also found the entry in the Lonl Treasuret's accounts 
of a payment of twelvepence to a boy passing from Edinburgh with a 
letter from Queen Mary addressed to the Bailies of Musselburgh, " chaf- 
ing thame to tak deligent heid and attendance that the monument of grit 
anliquitie now fundin be nocht demolisbit nor broken down." This is 
the first recorded instance of State interference for Uie preservation of 
ancient monuments in Scotland. It is almost nnneceesary to add that 
neither the cave nor the altar are now known to exist. A Roman bath 
was discovered in 1783, and is described by MrCardonnol in "Aichteologia 
Scotica," voL ii p. 179. In 1827 Roman remaina were again found in 
making a sunk fence on the premises of Sir David Milne. These and 
other notices of the Roman antii^uities of Inveiesk were collected, with 
additions, in a paper conunnnicat^d to the Society on 26th March 1850 
by D. M. Moir (the well-known " Delta ") and printed as a small 
pamphlet of forty-five pages by the Messrs Blackwood in 1860. 

(2.) By Jaxkb Dalgarno, Esq., Sluns, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot 

Four perforated Sink-stones found near Slains. They are fiattisli, water- 
worn pebbles of irregular form, varying from 3 to 4^ inches in length, 
and from 2J to 3J inches in width, and from } inch to an inch in thick- 
ness. They are each perforated near the centre of their flat sides by a 
hole varying from } to J inch in diameter. 

Three Sheaths of the horns of cattle found in a bog at Lochlundie, Slains. 
(3.) By Rev. R. K. D. HoBir, Minister of Contorphine, F.3.A. Scot 

Perforated Disc of coaree-grained, greyish sandstone of oval shape, 3 
inches long, 2J inches wide, and an inch in thickness, perforated in the 
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centre hj a hole an inch in iliameter at botli the surfaces of tho disc, »nd 
half an inch in the middle of its thickness, found near Contorphine. 

Four Fragments of various bones of tho ox ; tooth of horse ; two portions 
of deer-horn ; and one Sint flake from the care at CresawelL 

(1.) B; ItoBEST Cabphab, Esq., F.S.A. 8cot.,CuiatorofUie Museum 

Double Handle of a bronte vase, of Roman workmanship. It is semi- 
circular, with ornunentsl loops passing through eye-holes in solidly cast 
and chased side pieces which had been fastened on the brim of the vase. 
One of these represents a masked head, the other a head with a peaked 
head-dress. 

Pair of Gaulish Bracelets of bronze, oval in ehape, penannular, and 
expanding at the extremities. Each is formed of a circular rod of bronze, 
bent to the required shape, and cut and chased into a beaded pattern, the 
ends ornamented with chased work, and the form and appearance of the 
whole similar to those figured by Lindenschmidt in his " Alterthnmer 
Unserer Heidnischen Voneit," vol L heft ix. tat I, Sg. 6. 
(5.) By Professor Jobn Duns, D.O., Vice-Pnsident. 

Five Smoothing-Stoaee need by weavers for calendering or smoothing 
the web as it is woven. [See the subsequent communication by Professor 
Duns.] 

(6.) By the Ayr anp Wigtown ARCH.ffiOLoaiCAL AsaoctATioN. 
Archaeological and Historical Collections relating to Ayrshire and 
Wigtownshire. Edinburgh, 1879. 4to. 

(7.) By the Curators op tbe Bodlbian Lidrart. 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian Library. Oxford. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1879. 

(8.) By the Abchsolooical ahd Natural Histort Sociktt or 
Derbtbhire. 
Journal of the Derbyshire ArcluDological and Natural History Society. 
Vol. I 1879. 
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(9.) By K. W. Cookiiak-Patrick, Eaq., F.S.A. Scot, tlie Author. 
Notee towards a Metallic History of Scotland. By RW. Coohbak- 
Patbiok, RA., LL.& Nos. IL and III. Svo, 1879. RopFint from the 
Numismatic ChioDicIe. 

(10). By M. Hknbi Gaidoz, th« Aathor. 
Esqoiase de la Religion des Oanles. Paris, Svo. Itt79. 

(11.) By Jamk Cbuikbhank Kookr, Esq., F.S.A. Scot, the Author. 
Historical Summary of the Rogers, tenante of Coupar. Londoa Svo. 
1B79. 

The following Commnnicatioas were read : — 



NOTES (1) OK SMOOTHING STONES NOW PRESENTED TO THE 
MUSEUM, (3) ON CURE STONES, .AND <8) ON AN ADZE OF SHELL. 
Bt Paovtssoa DUNS, D.D., Yica-PaisiDatiT. 

I. Smoothing Stortea. — An intelligent young weaver, from whom I 
obtained one of the amootiiing stones on the table, eaid — " That which I 
now lue is of hard wood, but my graadfather had smoothing stones both 
of bone and of iron." The remark gives a good illustration of the readiness 
with which old customs adapt themselves to altered circumstances, and yet 
keep traces of theirorigin and scope. The mode in which the term " stone " 
continues to he associated with the article when it consists of a different 
material, as wood, bone, or iron, indicates the historical precedence of the 
stone. The smoothing stone was and is the tool employed by the weaver 
to give an equal and partially glossy surface to his fabric, while yet on the 
so-called " lay," or thick, broad, flat beam on which it is first 8ptead> 
These stones, once very commonly used in Scotland, are now fast disappear- 
ing. A friend, in a district where a few years ago one or more might have 
been found in the possession of every weaver, writes — " I have been trying 
to get you a weaver's stone, but have not yet been successful." Again, 
three months later, " I cannot lay my hand on one weaver's stonet The 
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rural wnbster is now hero a man of the past, and liia tools have vanished 
with him." It occurred to mo that it might be wott to make a record of 
the use of these stones, to collect a few specimens before they wholly dis- 
appear, and to hanil then) to the Society, if it care to have them. 



FiX' 1- Suiootliiiig StoDc from l)«rtrii:kabir« (4 inchca in length). 

The specimen (Rg. I), is the rudest of the set, being only a rolled 

pebhle of coorso quartz, coloured by the presence of a little iron. No 

attempt has been made to smooth the natural surface, beyond what would 

be produced by use and the hand of the wearer. It is from I)erwick.ihirc. 



Kl){. -2. SinoothiiiK Stone fr>>iu Gltncaini (5j inclivs iu lengtL). 

No 2, from Ulencairn, Dumfriesshire (tig. 2), is of heavy spur, and haa 

been subjected to a good deal of polishing both on the flat surfaces and 

at the ends. It is known to have been in the same family for more 

than 100 yean 
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Nos. 3 and 4 are from Linlithgoweliire. The former (tig. 3) ie of 
fTjpseous alabaster, and had for a long time been in the poseeesion of a 



Fig. S. Smoothing StoDe from HiUcnton (5} inches in lengtli). 
fiimily of weavers wlio for generationn lived at Hilderaton, a farm near 



Fig. 4. Smoothing Stone from Bftthgate (3} inches in length). 

Torphichcn. The latter (fig, 4) ie black band ironstone (clay carbonate), 
and has hod eomo care bestowed on its shape. 

No. 6 has been long in my posaessioo. I can, however, only hazard n 
guess OS to its use. It was called n shoemaker's stone. I am innlinud tu 
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think it had been employed ia the process of tanning, and, though not 



Fig. 6. Fi-ont and side views ol Smoothing-Stime, locality unknoivn 
(G incbcg in lengtU), 

now in uae, it most likely served the same purpose as the stretching tool 
or slicker, which used to be of stone. 

A stone of this sort is in use at the present day among some of the wild 
Indian tribes of the United States. The Rev. M. Eels, an agent of the 
Indian Bureau, reporting on the Twana Indians of the Skokomiiik 
Reservation on Paget Sound, near the head of Hood's Canal, Washington 
territory, says — "The deer or elk hide is soaked for two days, and the 
hair removed by scraping it with rough iron. It is then soaked half a 
day with the deer brains, in hot water, over a fire — the deer brains being 
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rubbed over it, something like aoap. It is then stretched and rulbed im'th 
nlonesuuiilit becomes soft and pliable, when they dig a hole in the ground, 
build a fire of rotten wood or cedar bark, stretch the skin orer it, and 
cover it with blankets, thus smoking it, after which it is fit for usa" 

IL Cure Stone*. — In referring to these I purposely keep clear of discus- 
sions touching the feelings which underlie their use. The subject is one 
of great interest, and open to most extensive and varied illustration. 
Certain aspects of it have been scientifically, and yet very graphically, 
described and illnsttated by our Secrelaiy, Dr Mitchell, in his paper " On 
various Superstitions in the North-west Highlands and Islands of Scotland," 
published in voL iv. of the " Proceedings " of the Society. Sir James 
Simpson dealt with yet other forms of superstition in his paper, which 
has closer bearings on these Notes — " On some Scottish Iifagical Charm 
Stones, or Curing Stones." Dr Mitchell says of " charms " — " In the 
Lewis these are common, and are still much used, but more for the diseases 
of cattle thui of men. I have presented to the Museum of Antiquities 
two which were recently in use." Sir James' object chiefly was to describe 
" two or three of the principal curing-stoDes of Scotland " which have long 
been in the poesession of certain historic Scottish famihes. The vulgar 
use of cure stones, especially in connection with the diseases of cattle, is 
only incidentally referred to. 

More even than the smoothing stones have cure stones fallen into disuse, 
and they are yearly becoming more and more rare. One of my Highland 
studenta informed me some time ago that they are known to be employed 
still by old people, who, however, try to conceal the fact from educated 
people and strangers.^ 

' I am Indebted to P. HilSer, Esq., 8 BelleTDe Tamct, for the follawing iDtereiting 
record o[ the recent nae of tho cure stone in ClackDlaanBaBhirs : — "I remember trlien 
a boj, sny abont 1820, that one of onr family snffered mnch pain from a ' whitlow' 
in th* thnmb, which was tedimu and long in be&Iing, all the more »o that then ira« 
a large piece of prood fleah on tha aora. Sevenil local ipplicatione had been nsed, 
bat the heating procen went on verj aloirly. The old matronB coming abont atronglj 
adrised that Ura Fergnaon'i 'adder stanea* (cnre stone*) ihonld be applied tohaaten 
the cDre. The owner of them waa an old and infirm person, bat her daaghter came 
and perfanoed the operation. It waa made by hareelf by g«ntly stroking the diwawd 
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The cure etoncs now on the table hitvc been for many years iii the pcis- 
sessioD of Mr John Campbell, Ledaig, near Loch Ktive, b; whom tbej arc 
highly prized. ClacA Leigh, or Stone of Medicine, aeenis to be a bit of 
clay ironatone, with a greeniBb tint from the presenco of chlorite. Mr 
Campbell got this atone from Archibald M'Donald, farmer, whose grand- 
mother, bom in 1715, was the last who used it MrCampbell remembeie thin 
woman well She died at the reputed age of 102, CTocA ieiijA waatept 
in the best eheet or press in the house, carefully rolled up in the best piece 
of dress, and when taken to the sick, it was wmpt in the best plaid belong 
ing to the family. It wan believed to be efficacious in all sorts of human 
ailments, and was in use over a very wide district. The atone was put in 
the hand of the patient, and, says Mr Campbell, " the amount of clammy 
aweat which gathered round the etone indicated the extent of the cure." 

Clack Buaidhe, or the Red Stone, hid for generationa been in the pos- 
seaaion of Mr Campbell's family. It waa uaed by hla grandmother, in 
whose day (towarda the close of the first half of last century) it was much 
in vogue for rubbing the udders of cowa when hardened and inflamed by 
disease. 

Clach Spotaie, the maculed or spotted stone, waa obtained from Mr M'Coll, 
Ledaig, whoia8till{1879) alive, and above eighty years of age. It had been 
in M'Coll'a family for generationa, and waa uaed, over the whole district, 

thomb with the stone in a alow mefunred manner towarda its extremity. Then the 
atone iraa applied all round the thnmb in the a«me way. Tliese operations were 
fftoe OTer aeTeral times by the operator, and the aniooken were as ulent and as intent 
in witnearinfi them as medical students oaually are ut sn operation in the InHrmary. 
Some days afler, the operation waa repraCrd in the game formal wny. The 'atones' 
were carefully wrapped np in some >oft Bort of cloth and kept in a silk bag, which 
was tied in a napkin. They were reported to be an heirloom in the family, who 
owned theoi, and had bern banded down from one feneration to another. Tlie belief 
was that their efficar; in promoting a cure dppFndcd in a j^rrat measure on tlieir 
a[iplication bcin;; made, on the disensed member or body, by the owner of them. 
They were considered very precious, and we were scarcely allowed to toutli them, 
ns Ihe handling and touching took away their healing vii-tnea. The stones were 
round, about an inch in length, and the thickness of a sparrow's eim at the broad 
end, of a dork grey colour, and having a very aniooth polished surface, just like a 
very choice pebble that one often meeta with on the sea-shore, which I have no donht 
they wore." 
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for rubbing horsus suffering from stoppago of the urine. This is the ouly 
stone of the three that at once tiUces one's atteution, and around which it 
can bo easily imagiued superstitious feelings might gather. It has eviiiently 
been used as n hammer. It is a bit of rather coarse black basalt, and may 
liave receiveil its present form by the action of the water on the shore or 
in a stream. To me the most interesting thing about it is the veiy curious 
ninnuer in which it is, apparently, cracked. The cracka, I have no doubt, 
lire older than the time when it was use<l as a hammer, aud are natural 
Yet, I am informed that its use as a cure stone ceased when it became 
cracked, na it was believed the htcnt virtue then luft ii The crack in 
this instance was nnalogoue to the flaw whicli appeared in the Claeh-na- 
Brat'uh, or Stone of the Stamlard, one of the charm stones described by 
Mir Jame3 Simpson : — " On the eve of Sheriffmuir (13th November 1715), 
[if sad memory, on Struan conaulting the stone as to the fate of the morrow, 
the largo internal flaw was first observed. The Stnorta were lost ; and 
clnn Donnachaidb has been declining in influence ever since." 

III. On an Adie of Shell. — This implement was obtained by the late 



Fig. 0. Adze uf Sbell from New Guinea (18 incbes iu lengtli)- 
1 )r Mackintosh Mackay, during \m sojourn in Auslrdia, from some traders 
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with Nev Guinea. I ehuw it to the Society as another oilded to the rapidly 
increaang illustrative inatauceB of the aiiaptire ingenuity of uncivilieed 
man — as man. Taking the material that come readiest to hand, he fashions 
it into fonns which beet eerre hie ends. In thia case he has made hie 
ftdze out of the edge fohJ of a huge shell (Tridaena gigas). In a paper by 
Dr Comiie, in the "Journal of the Anthropological Institute" (1876), 
entitled " Anthropological Notea on New Guinea," he says : " At Lepon 
Island, adzes made from Tridaena ehelt were obtained similar to those in 
use at Nalan and some of the Line Islands." In Mr E. T. Stevens' work, 
" Flint Chips" — a descriptive catalogue of the contents of the Blackmore 
Maseum, Salisbury — mention is mode of " several shell hutchetA, in use 
in Melanesia and elsewhere, some of which are in the original handles." 
In the Society's Museum are three small " Celts or Adzes of a thick, hard 
shell {Pyrvla\), from Barbadoe&" The adze now under notice is in the 
original handle, 18 inches in length, which bears marks of having, most 
likely, been formed by a tool of the same sort. The hole in the handle 
for the tool has been so formed as to give a slight obliquity to the sharp- 
cutting edge. The adze-head, formed of the shell of Tridaena ffigot, 
measures 9 inches in length, and 2 inches in width ocroes the cutting 
edge. 
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NOTICE OF AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH LECTERN OF BRASS. NOW IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF ST STEPHEN'S, ST ALBANS, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Bv WILLIAM GALLOWAY, Architect, Coee. Mem. S.A. Scwt. (PUt« 
in.) 

Apart from any conjectures as to its bistoty, this lectern ie of special 
interest from its being, so far oa known, the only example, either in wood 
or metal, formerly pertaining to Scotland, which has escaped the disastrous 
isauea of civil and religious commotion. It is still used for ita ortgiiiat 
purpoee, and, except in certain points to be afterwards noticed, is quite 
uninjured. Ita preservation has been to a great extent accidental, and its 
original connection with St Stephen's matter of aurmiae, rather than of 
definite information. The principal fact known ia that, about the year 
1750, while a grave was being dug within the area of the chancel, the 
lectern was found buried in the soiL^ It is supposed to have been so 
concealed for safety at the time of the Civil Wats, and to have been pre- 
sented to St Stephen's Church by Sir Richard Lee of Sopwell, upon whom, 
with other benelactiona. King Henry YIIL conferred the advowson of the 
vicarage.* 

8ir Richanl Lee is already well known in connection with the Earl 
of Hertford's invasion of Scotland in 1644. On this occasion, the 
fact of hia accompanying the English army into Scotland, is not brou^t 
to our kuowlodgo by any military exploite he performed, other than 
that known in modem times as "looting." In Patten's account of 
the snbseijuent expedition of 1547, his name occurs in the list of 
" noblemen and special officers," as " denieour of the fortifications to be 
made," a designation which agrees with that of Camden, who calls him 
prafeeius etinieulariorum, ot commander of the pioneers. In the latter 
capacity he rendered important service to the invading army, in the way 
of road-making, at the dangerous paae c^led the Peathe. He also under- 
' Vtcf< Addition*] NoU-, No. 1. * Ibid., Na il. 
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mineil ftad blew up the forlalices of DunglosB, Tbornton, nuil Innorwiok. 
Of the firal of theec the narrator states that the " wolles were so thick and 
foundacion eo depe, and ther to eet upon bo craggy a plol^ that it was not 
an easy matter aooa to uaderdig them." After the battle of Piokie, and 
the entry of the English nnny into Leith, the Duke of Somerset, with 
the Council, and Sir Richard Lee "rode about ye toun, and to the plott«e 
and hilloka on eytlier ayde nie to it, to viewe and consider whilher the 
eame by byldying might be made tenable and defensible." Aa the 
result of this consultation, apparently more " to kepe the pioneers aum- 
wbat in exercise" than from any renl necesBity, "along the east syde of 
Lyeth a greate dich and trench " was accordingly "cast tonord the Frith, 
the woorke whearof continued till the momyng of deparytng." Still 
more minute is the description given of the means by which Boxburgh 
Castle was turned into a permanent camp, on Sir Kichard Lee the duty 
falling as related by the chronicler, "to douyse the fuurme of byldyug 
for fortiGcacions, whoom suerly the goodnes of his wytt and bis greate 
experience hath mule in that science right excellent" 

Notwithstanding these incidental notices, save for the spoil he carried 
off, the name of Sir Richard Leo would have been remembered only as 
one of the military favourites of Henry YIII. who profitod largely by the 
dissolution of the roligious houses, eBpeciolly thoee of St Alban'e and 
Sopwell. Beyond this narrow limit his fame chiefly rests on the presents- 
tion of a brazen font to the parish church of St Albans, forming part of 
the "loot" of 1944, upon which he caused a magniloquent inscription 
to be engraved, bearing that this font preyiously designed for ihe 
baptism only of the children of kings, in gratitude for its rescue 
from the fire which consumed Edinburgh and Leith, now offered the 
same service to the meanest of the English. The entire point of the 
inscription, and that which conferred on the font itself historic interest, 
lay in the wonls, " noti niti regiim lilieroe lavare lolilus;" and there can 
be little duubt that this fout was really removed from the Abbey Church 
of Holyiood. This surmise is still further confirmed by the fact that 
among a variety of things added to the chiu'ch at Holyrood by Abbot 
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Bellendeti ww a " brasyn foant," which no doubt waa the identical artiolo 
80 pnrloioed, and b centory later melted down into money during the Civil 
WaiB, to the great grief of Thomas Fuller, to whom we are principally 
indebted for our knowledge of the circomBtance. 

It is the presentation of this hiaz«n font to the Abbey Church of St 
Albans, combined with his connection with the vicar^e and parish of St 
Stepbeni^ which has suggested the idea that the lectein also was bronght 
from Scotland by Sir Richard Lee, and presented by him to 8t Stephen's 
Church. The inscription is, of course, conclusive as to its origin, and a 
little inquiry will show that the facts stated in the inscription on the 
font, and the name engraved on the lectern, cotroboiate the belief that they 
most have been not only both carried away at the same time and by the 
same hand, but also formed part of the ecclesiastical appurtenances of the 
Abbey Church of Holyrood. 

The general design of this lectern seems to have been a favourite one 
for objects of this class cast in brass in the period to which it must be 
attributed. An eagle with expanded wings rests on a globe, supported in 
its turn by a shaft, partly ciicnlar, partly hexagonal, and decorated with 
several groups of monldings. In its present state the lectern is 3 feet 10 
inches in height from the floor to the top of the globe, and 5 feet 7 
inches in total height to the top of the e^le. The extreme diameter at 
the base is 1 foot 9 J inches, above tins there is 11 inches in height of 
circular mouldings, then 6 inches of a hexagonal portion, above which rises 
the shaft decorated with three groups of circular monldii^ — one group 
round the base, another forming a central band, and the third forms a 
necking between the shaft and the globe above. This globe ia oblate^ 
being 11 inches in horizontal diameter and aboat 6 inches deep. All the 
claws of the eagle, which may possibly have been of silver, are gone, bat 
from the extremity of the toes to the crest It ie 1 foot 10^ inches in vertical 
height, and I foot 9 inchee horizontally from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail The average breadth over the outstietched wings is 
1 foot 11} inches, and over the projecting spur 2 feet 2 inches, the wings 
thenuelveB being 18} inches in length. The feet of the eagle have been 

vol. mu T 
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very clunuil; aoMered to the globe with lead, and it most have been 
detached at some time or other. At the lower part of the wings on each 
side then are circular knobe 1^ inch diameter, and in the centre of the 
tail a small orifice f of an inch in diamet«r. Actosh the entire breadth of 
the tail there is the mark of an attachment for a metal slip or ledge Btretch- 
ing between the knobs, which still show its fractured extremities. As 
now naed support is given to the book by means of a wooden desk hooked 
on to the wings. The upper part of the lectern, tndnding the eaf^e, 
globe, and neck mouldings beneath it, rotates qnite freely upon the shaft 

The lectern has been originally supported upon three feet, which are 
now gone, their only external evidence being fiactDres in the lower rim 
of the base, two of these fractures being 5 inches, and the third 8J inches 
in breadth. On turning up the lectern, however, the knobe forming the 
hinder part of the feet are still to be seen. They are covered with deeply 
graven flawing lines, so that they possibly may have been lions' fee^ 
although the complete figure of a lion reetiug on a small pedestal is by no 
means unfrequent. The nsual nnmber of feet is also three, but occa- 
sionally there are four. Where exposed the thickness of the metal ia 
about ^ of an inch. 

The inscription occurs on the upper wavfr-monlding of the central band, 
and ia quite sharp and distinct, the lectern having been happily untouched 
\y the hands of the scourer. There ia first of all on a plain shield a lion 
lampant, then the inscription itself — OtttglUB + Cttitit9UU + 

On the front part of the globe above, there is engraved a bishop's mitre, 
with the crosier in pale behind it The same device is repeated at the 
bock, and in addition, on each side, and to a laige size, theie again occurs 
the lion rampant on a plain shield. These arms, so Ebetally displayed, 
are of course those of the Crichtons, who carried on a field aigent, a lion 
rampant azure, so that they give us no aBsistance in determining whence 
the lectern was taken. 

With legaid to the identification of the ecclasiastic named, there can be 
no doubt There were in the sixteenth century two Crichtens, uncle and 
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nephew, successively Bishops of Cnnlceld; but of these the nephew 
Robert U excluded, both by his name and the date of his epiacopate, which 
was anbsequent to Hertford's invasion. We are thus reatricted to George 
Crichton, the uncle, first mentioned as Bishop of Dunkeld in 1524,^ la 
Febmaiy 1627 he eat in the council at St Andrews which condemned 
Patrick Hamilton to death. In 1628, when James T. had made hia 
escape from the tutelage of the Douglases, the privy seal was taken from 
the treasurer, Archibald Douglas, and given to the Bishop of Dunkeld.' 
£eith describes him as "a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a 
magnificent house-keeper, but in matters of religion not much skilled ;" 
and he is the aubject of the well-known ancedote, where, in reply to Thomaa 
Forret, vicar of Dollar, he told him that, aatisfied with his pontifical and 
hia bieviary, he knew neither the Old Law nor the New. He died January 
24, 1643, and previous to bis elevation to the see of Dunkeld had been 
Abbot of Holyrood, an office which he held from circa 1615 to 1S24. 

These two facte cast an important light upon the history of the lectern 
in question. We have seen that the brazen font was probably taken from 
Holyrood, and the fact of the lectern bearing the name of George Crichton, 
its sometime abbot, makes it extremely probable that it was presented to 
the Abbey Church after he had become Bishop of Dunkeld. 

Thrae are indeed only two pUoea from which the lectern can reasonably 
be supposed to have come — either Dunkeld Cathedral or Holyrood Abbey. 
It cannot have been taken from the first, because the English army never 
got any further north than Edinburgh, landing at Leith upon the Ist of 
May, and retiring finally upon the 16th ; ao that wo are really shut up to 
the conclusion that it formed part of the ecclesiastical furniture of 
the Abbey Church before it had been in any way despoiled of its 

I Father Hay's " Diplomata Abbatis Sanct^ CrucU KdiDbnTgaDSU," vol i. p. 383, 
J19. Adv. Lib. Vide also the preface to the " Liber Cartarnm Sancta Cnicis," Banna* 
tfm Club. E«jth snnmentes O«orge Crichton as next in lacceanon to OaTin 
Doaglaa, bat hU editor, M. Roswl, in * note addnces eTideuee for the intcrraUon 
oC Robert Cockbnm, one of th« Stwttlah ambauadon who negotiated a tmce with 
Henry Vin. in 152*. 

* " Dinnial of Occnrrents," p. 11. 
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treasuiea. The object of lepeated assaults, ite min was not accom- 
plished bU at onc& Previous to the invasion of 1544 it stood com- 
paiativcly intact; the English army seem then to have gutted, and 
perhaps partially fired it, rendering the monastic buildings uninhabitable. 
In the sabeequent invasion of 1547, tlie lead was stiipped from the loo^ 
and f urtlier devastation committed, ho that Beriona inroads most have been 
made upon the building before native influences were brought to bear 
apon it some years afterwards. 

One or two other facta show, that, notwithstanding his elevation to a 
distant see. Bishop Cricbton still retained an intimate connection both 
with the Scottish capital, and the Abbey of Holyrood.' From the tame of 
Bishop Lauder, indeed, the biahops of Dnnkeld had a palace or official 
residence in Edinburgh, situated on the south side of the Cowgatc^ immft- 
diatoly to the east of the South Bridge, the garden extending up to the 
rood leading to the Eirk of Field, now Infirmary Street* On the south 
aide of the High Street, at the head of Bell's Wynd, there stood till Dearly 
the close of the last century, a tenement accessible by a projecting sUircaso 
known as the " Clam-shell Turnpike." This tenement had originally been 
a hospital and chapel, founded by George Crichton, and known as " the 
Maison Dieu." In 1666 it was in the possession of Lord Home, sad 
in it nine days after the murder of Rizzio, Queen Mary took refuge 
with Damley on returning from her hasty flight to Dunbar.^ In 1541, 
two years prior to his death, Bishop Crichton founded another hospital, 
dedicated to St Thomas, on the north aide of the Watergate AbbeyhiU. 

' Bishop Le»Iey aapplies a curious illiutratioii of the tendency of the prelates and 
church dignitaries to grsTitate towaids the suet of the Court. A Mvwe itonn of 
vind took place in Edinburgh in 1521, inflicting a great deal of damage to the build- 
ings both in the ca«tte and the town. In addition to this it "Eeat doon the Uschop 
of OallowByia hous apoon him, qahou he ires aajand his dflTjne lervice ; yit his life 
wes Miff be the ipeciidl grace of Qod, for the qnhilk he thankit Ood, and maid a 
Bolemuit wow he raid neow be laegar aoe eoDiteoar; and sua left the lame, and paa 
haiue to his anin seat in Oallaway." — " Lesley's Hiatory" (Bannatyne Club), p. 130, 

■ " Memorials of Edinburgh in tb« Olden Time," vol. ii. p. 100. 

■ " Dinmal of Occurrents " (Bannatjns Club), p. 91. 
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The charter of foundation u quoted at length by Maitland, and from its 
tenor it would appear that Biehop Crichton was inteired in the Abbey 
Chuich, the endowments being "devised in Trust to Jamee Oreg and 
John Faw, Chaplains, and their Succasson, celebrating divine Serriee at 
the AltoiB of St Andrew and 8t Kalherine, within the monaatical Church 
of Holyroodlunue, in the Southern Chapel, adjoining to the high Altar of 
the said Church ;" the placebo and the dt'rige being appointed to be enng 
yearly on the anniversary of hia death, and a mass said on the day follow> 
ing for the repose of his soul, while the canons were inBtmcted to celebrate 
his obit by solemnly singing on the same occasion in the choii of the church. 
Eight wax candles were also to be provided — two for each of the chapels 
mentioned, two for the high altar, and two for the founder's tomb.^ 

In making this communication to the Society, my object has been not 
merely to describe the lectern itself, but still farther to si^geet as a practical 
measuie that an endeavour be made to obtain, if possible, the restoration 
of this interesting relic to the locality from whence it was so ruthlessly 
carried away, ffot only Sir Richard Lee's boastful inscription, but also 
his act of spoliation, has been severely commented upon by the historians 
of his own county. If not Crown property, in the technical sense of the 
word, at the date of their removal, the articles in question were under its 
immediate overnight, and, as the inscription on the font implied, devoted 
to its OSes. The harsh laws of war, and the separation of the two kingdoms 
in 1644, may have given a colour of right to the act of spoliation, bnt the 
rights of the Scottish Crovm are now fully repreeented in the British 
monarchy, and it seems bnt reasonable that, instead of permitting it to 
remain in a private possesion so purely accidental, the Crown should reclaim 
that to which, apart from the now extinct Abbacy of Holyrood, there 
was no other i^htfnl possessor. 

Recent times have witnessed the return of many heirlooms to the conntry, 

amongst others the inteieeting screen pictures which fonn so attractive a 

■feature in the Picture Gallery at Holyrood. Why should this lectem, not 

moch later in date, and indubitably a relic in admirable preservation of the 

■ " HaitluKl'* Histofy ol Edinburgh," pp. 1&4, 165. 
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old Abbey Chnrch, not find a place beside them, instead of being per- 
mitted to remaia the memorial only of a rutbleaa war, in ita present obacure 
locality t Neither Hertford's inTasion of 1544, nor tlie use made of his 
opportunities by his subordinate, can be held as a valid reason why this 
intereating memorial of the olden time should permanently pass from all 
but regal into stricUy private keeping. 

I will conclude tlds paper by suggesting that a strong repteaeutation be 
made to this effect, with a view to its restoration to Holyrood. 

LlTXRART NOTIOBB OP THB HoLTROOD FoKT. 

This font having been long aince irrecoverably lost, as all that remain 
to UB, it may not be niiinterestiug to bring together the scattered notices 
through which alone we are able to trace its history. It is extremely 
probable that this is the font referred to by John Young, Somerset Herald, 
in his account of the " Fyancells " of Margaret Tudor to King James IV. 
After describing the bridal procession as it entered Holyrood Church, 
composed of the greatest ladies of the two kingdoms, he states — " Thus 
the sayde Qwene was conveyde to the sayde Churche, arid placed mere to 
ike Font."^ Thisevent took place in 1503. According to the Aichdean of 
Moray, Kobert Bellenden was abbot sixteen years. From other sources 
we know thathisabbacycoveiatheperiodbetween I486 and 1498, leaving 
only a few years of surplus either way, so that the royal marriage took place 
probably after the benefactions of Abbot Bellenden were complete. A 
more unmistakable allusion occurs in Bellenden's translation of Boece, 
To the chapter in which Boece recounts the foundation of Holyrood Abbey 
by David L, Bellenden appends an enumeration of the good deeds of it« 
recent abbot, a namesake of his own, and possibly a relative. 

"This abbay was laitly in gouemoce of ane gud man den Bobert Bellenden 

abbot, zvi leris. He delt ylk owlk iiii bowis of quheit and xL s. of syluer 

amang pure houshaldaris & indegent pepyL He brocht hame ye gret bellis^ 

tlie gret hra^/n fount, xxiiii capis of gold and sylk. He maid ane chalice of 

' " Lelaod'a Collectanea," iv. p. 293. 
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fyne gold, ane enchatist; with sindry chalHcis of siluer. He theikkit ye kiik 
with leid. He biggit ane brig of leitfa ane othir onir Clide, with mony 
othit gnd werkis, qnhilkis war onir ptolizt to schaw, Nochthelea he was 
Ba inuiit be sindry othir prelatis, becaua he was not geuyn to lost and 
insolence efter yair maner, yt he left the abbay, and deit ane chartonr 
tnook." (Book xii. chap, zvi.) 

There can be no reasonable donbt that the "gret brasyn fount" so 
provided for the church of the " Holycroce " toward the close of the fifteenth 
century, was the same that waa carried off by Hertford's subordinate in 
1514. The latter half of this century, indeed, seems to have been charao- 
teriaed by great activity in the way of church building and refltoratton la 
the Scottish capitaL Trinity College Church was founded in 1463 ; to 
the same period is dne the elongation of the choir in St Giles', and the 
erection of the dereetoiy, the Preeton aisle, and other important alteiationa. 
Under the care of Abbot Crawford, the Abbey Church of Holyrood shared 
in this general activity. So extensive were the additions he made that he 
is represented as having rebuilt it from the ground. The range of bnt- 
tressee on the north aide of the nave, and the northern doorway, stiU 
remain as evidences of his work. This fact gives special significance to 
the statnnent just quoted regarding his succesaor Abbot Bellenden, show- 
ing that his benefactions to the abbey wen only part of an extensive work 
of leconstniction then in progress. By roofing the church with lead, and 
adding the great bells, be seems to have brought this work for the time 
being to a close, hut then still remained the internal appurtenances of the 
abbey to be replaced in a style of conesponding dignity. The intimate 
asBOciatioB then sjainging up between the abbey and the royal court would 
supply a powerful stimnlns in this direction. The reigns of King James 
IV. and V. witnessed the fint erection of a permanent and independent 
residence for the Scottish monarchs at Holyrood, of which the massive 
north-west tower still remains as the most striking feature. The Abbey 
Chnreh would thns naturally become the scene of all the great royal 
solemnities. Indeed, from Sir Balph Sadler's account of his embassage in 
1 539, it seems to have been the diuly resort of tho Court, as in each of hifl 
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three interviewa he found the king or qaeen either engaged in attending 
masa, or lUt^iing to a Bermon. We need not be Buipiised then that auc- 
^ cettiye abbots should endeavom to adom as richly an possible a Btructme 
becoming so intimately associated with Scottish royalty, or that it should 
in turn awaken the special hostility of the English invaders. 

For our acquaintance with the aubsequont fate of the font we are 
indebted exdoaiTely to Enghsh writers, and notably to Camden. By his 
fame as an author, by the multiplicity of editions through which bis great 
work has passed, by the prominent position giren to this single item out 
of the " innumerable boytes, spoyles, and pyllages " with which the English 
army returned laden, historic notoriety has been secured for what was once 
an all but regal appanage of Holyrood. Curiously enough, the first edition 
of the " Britannia," published in 1686, makes no mention either of the 
font, of the parish church, or even of the monaslOTy of St Alban's. The 
town itself is briefly noticed as being elegant and spadons, and built oat 
of the ruins of the Roman VeruUm. In the second edition, pnblished in 
1587, after mentioning the convereion of the Abbey Church into the parish 
church of the town, as its most noteworthy feature, the font is alluded to 
in the following terms : — 

" Fulcherrimum habet ex nre solido Baptisterium, in 
"^ "^ quo Regum Scotorum Ijbcri sacra aqua ablui solebant, 
g^i^^ luod h Scotici belli manubiis Richardus Leus Eques Cuni- 
culariomm Pncfectos cum hac inscriptione consecrauit 

CVH LXTSA OPFIDVH AFVD BCOTOS NOM INCELEBRE, 
BI XDINBYROVS PBIMARIA APVD EOK CITITAS tNCBNDIO 
CONFLAORARKNT, BlCHARDVa LEVB EQVBB AVRATVa HE 
rLAHMIS SREPTVM AD AHOLOS PEBDVXIT. HTIVB BOO 
BBNinCII HEHOR, NON NISI REOVH LIBBB08 LAVABE 
BOUTVS, NTNO HBAH OPBRAM KtlAH IMFIMia ANOLORVM 
LlBBNTBtt CONDIXI. LBVB VICTOR SIO TOLVIT TALK, 
ANNO DUUINL ILD.XUIIL BT BENRICI OOTAVI XXXVL" 

— ^Camden's " Britannia," London, 1687, eub Hertfordshire, p 257), 
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This notice ia repeated in all the subeequeiit editions (Fmukfoii, 1590, 
and also 1616 ; London, 1694, and 1600) nnm the folio edition of 1607, 
being the last conecled bf tbe author, and also the latest Latin edition 
pnblished in England. In tfaie edition the date is altered to iLaxLiiL, 
and ia so given in all enbeeqnent English translatjons, A change is also 
introdaced in tbe text hj tbe insertion of the adjective "bac superba 
inBoriptios&" It is this latter veiaion which has been followed b; Mait- 
land, who embodies Caniden's statement in his "History of Edinburgh" 
(p. 14S). By a singular mistake, however, he attributes to Camden, who 
died 1623, information regarding ite fate, which is really due to Fuller, 
" This Font, accoiding to the Style of our learned Knight, being a second 
time conquered in the civil war, in the Beign of Charles I. it was con- 
verted into Money, and probably deBtroyed." 

The first En^ish translation of Camden is that by Philemon Holland, 
published at London, in 1610. After alluding te the pariah church, he states 
that it " Hath in it a very goodly font of solid brasse, wherein the Kings 
children of Scotland were wont to be baptized, which Font, Sir Richard 
Lea, Knight, Uaster of the Fionen, brought as a spoilo out of the 
Scottish warree, and gave unto the said church, with this lofty and 
arrogant inscription ;" tbe I^tin being given tU tupra, with the superba 
added, and the date changed to ililzliu. The English noderii^ is as 
follows : — 

" When Leeth, a towne <rf good account among tbe Scots, and £din- 
brough, their chiefe Cittie, were on a fira Sir Richard Lea Knight saved 
mee from burning, and brought mee into England. And I beeing mind- 
ful! of this eo great a benefit, whereaa before I was wont to serue for 
baptising of none but Kings' Children, hane now willinglie offered my 
service even to the meanest of the English Nation. Lea the victour would 
haue it so. Farewell In the yean of our Lord ild-xLiu, and of tbe 
leigne of King Henrie tbe Eighth, zzxvi." — (Camden's "Brilannia," 
translated by Philemon Holland, London, kdcx. pp. 412, 413.) 

The " superba inscriptione " tendered by Holland " lofty and arrogant 
inscription," and by Maitland "haughty and imperious inscription," is in 
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the later traiulation of Oibeon varied into the epithet " proud," repeated 
in the edition of 1722, with the stetement added — 

" This Font U now teken away, in the late Ciril Wan, as it seems, by 
those hands which sufl^ed nothing (how sacred soever) to stand, that 
could be conTorted to mon^, — (" Fuller's Worthies," voL L p. 316.)" 

Another writer, to whom weaie indebted for an independent notice, is the 
old English topographer, John Noiden, in his " Specvli Britenie." The 
original MS. of the description of Hertfordshire is still preserved in the 
Lambeth Library. The survey is conjectured by Herbert to have been 
mode in 1596, and the original edition was published in 1598. The MS. 
has a dedication to Lord Bu^hley, who died the year of publication, when 
the dedicati<m was altered to Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, son of 
the Scottish invader. The book itself is rate, hut there is a copy of tha 
original edition, with map, plate, and engraved title, complete, in the 
British Miiaeum, from which the following is a literal copy of the part 
relative to the font : — 

A Pimt braaghi " In the Abbey church of this place is a Font of biasae 
out qf Seotland. brought out of Scotland by Sir Hichard Lee: aa may 
appeare by a circumscription about the same font, as if the font did pro- 
claime the same in it owne person in tJieae wordee. 

" Cum letha of^dun apud Scotos non incelebre et £denburgus;)rtmaWa 
apud eoi dmtas, tncendio eotifiagrarent, Aicbardus Leus equea attraiiu me 
flammit eref^am ad Anglos perduxit. Hiditg ego benefidj metnor, non nisi 
Regum liheroa lauare golituB, nttne meam operant etiam injinm Anglomm 
iihenter eondixL Leus vii^or sic voluit. Anno Domini iLn.ziJiii. & 
Henrici octaui xxivl" — (" Speevli Britanite," Par^ The Description of 
Hartfordshire, by John Norden, p. 10, sub. St Albany original edition, 
1598.) 

The principal difference between Norton's version and that of Camden 
is theomissionof the" Vale," It will be noticed, however, that he agrees 
with all the earlier editions of Camden in giving the date as ild.xliiil 

For any knowledge we possess as to the ultimate fate of the font we 
are chiefly indebted to the celebrated Thomas Fuller, who thoogbt it of 
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SO much importance that he devotes to it one of thoee quaint par^raphs 

vherein, in dosing faia notice of each county, he takes leave of hie leader. 

"Thk Fabxtell. 

"I am sorry, to hear that the fair Font of solid brasse, brought out ti 
Scotland and bestowed by Sir Richard Lea on the Abbey Church in St 
Albotia is lately taken away : I could almost wieb that the pltmderere 
fingeis had found it as hot as it was when first for^, that so these 
theives, with their faulty might have received the deserved punishment 
thereol 

" Had it bin letum'd to the place whence it wae taken, to serve for the 
same use, the matter bad not bin so much ; but by on usual Alchymj/, 
this Bragg, is since turned into StiDer, But let us not so much condole 
the lat« losing of the Font, as congntulate onr still keeping of Baptiame, 
which if eome men might have their minds, should utterly he denied to 
all In&nUL I wish all Infants to be christned in this County, and else- 
where, though not so fair a Font, fair water, and which is the best of all, 
the full concurrence of God's Spirit effectually to compleat the Sacrament 
trnto them." — (" The History of the Worthies of England." Endearoured 
by Thomas Fuller, D.D. London, 1662, mbfim Haitfordshire.) 

Sixty yean afterwards, Cox, in his " Uagna Britannia," in noticing the 
parish church of St Albans, gives the following account of the font : — 

" It had in it, not long since, a very noble Font of solid Brass, brought 
ont of Scotland, and given to this Church by Sir Richard Lea, Master of 
the Pionens, who took it as Plunder in the Scotch Wars. It was there 
dignify'd with the Honour of having the Children of the Boyal Family 
baptized in it ; but was here placed for the common Baptistery, Anno 
1643, 36 Ben. 8. But this valuable Piece of Antiquity, and sacred 
Utensil, was taken away from hence in the late Civil Wars, and converted 
into Money hy those Men, whose Religion consisted much in a zeal to 
«lemolish and impoverish Churches." (" Magna Britannia, 1720, vol it p. 
1009, mA Hertfoidsbire). 

After quoting Camden's account of the font, Salmon, the historian of 
Hertfordshire, remarks to ^ba m 
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" If Sir Richard had left this Font in its proper consecrot^d Place, he 
had given a better Proof of his Chiistian Zeal, than by this Tain-gloiions 
Monument. If it had escaped his eacrilegions hands it might have been 
out of the reach of the Refonning SebellioiiheTe.''~-{" History of Hertfoid- 
shiie," by Nathaniel Salmon. London 1728, p. 89.) 

Another miter who mentions the font is Thomas Staveloy. His 
"History of Churches in England" was only published in 1773, but 
must have been written a century previoosly, as he died in 1683. In the 
chapter on fonts, he states — 

"In the great Church tit SI j4^6an«, there was not long since an eminent 
Font of solid Brass, wherein the King's Children of Scotland were wont 
to be Baptized, and which Sir Richard Lea,' Knight, Master of the 
Pioneers, took and brought as a Spoil out of tbe Seottigh Wats, and gave 
to the said Church, notified by this lofty Inscription on the stune " (the 
Latin being given ut supra). " But I fear this Font hath been wash'd 
away it self, with the late Deluge of Sacrilegious Avarice." — ("Hietoij of 
Churches in England," hy Thomas Staveley. London, 1773. Page 219, 
chap. xiiL, sub. Font) 

The inscription so boastfully engraven on the font, naturally suggests 
inquiry as to the royal baptisms which really took place at Holyiood 
durii^ the forty or fifty years it was permitted to remain in the Abbey 
Chuicb. The children of James lY. and Margaret Tudor were in all 
probability the fint to whose use it was appropriAt«d. The marriage took 
place in 1603, Margaret being then only a girl of thirteen or fourteen. 
Three years afterwards Bishop Lesley tella us — " In this wynter (1506-7), 
the Eingis first sone, calleit James Prince of Scotland and of the Ylis^ 
wes borne at the Abfaay of Halymdhons the zxj day of Februar ; and on 
tbe xzijj day of the same moneth he wes baptyset in the Abby Kirk with 
convenient triumpbe " (p. 76), but died a year afterward. Again, on tbe 
16th July 1608, whOe resident in Holyrood, the "Queue partit with ane 
madin bsme, . . . and sane eftii tbe barne gst cristendome deceiaset " 
(p. 78). While the King was gone on a pilgrimage to the shiiDe of St 
Dutbus, the queen remaining at Holyrood, on the 20th October 1609, 
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she was doliveied of a son, "quha ffea baptieet the thiid day thaiie£tir, 
and callit Arthouc Prince of Scotlaad " (p. 80), and died nino months 
Afterward. Of the remaining children of this marriage, James, after- 
wards Fifth of Scotland, was bom at Linlithgow, and the posthumous 
Alexander at Stilling. 

The next royal family was that of James V. and Mary of Guise, but 
their first son, James, was bom at St Andrews in 1639, and Arthur, at 
Stirling, in 1540, both dying in infancy. Mary, who surrired to inherit 
ao many misfortunes, was born at Linlithgow. Only on three occauona, 
then, was this font likely to have been used, at least for the baptism 
of royal children, and unfortunately none of them surrired their first 
year, 

AnniTioNAL Note, No. I, 

CluUerbue^g Notice of Ike Leetem in jK Stephen's Cktireh. 

" Within the rails of the altar, stands an antiant brass eagle^ used as a 
reading desk ; near the top is engraved a mitre and crosier passiug through 
it, and a coat of arms of a lion rampant, both twice repeated ; lower down 
18 a circular inscription in the old German character, ' Georgius Creichtoun 
Episcopns Dunkeldensis.' By referring to the list of Scotch Bishops, it 
appears that there were two bishops of Dunkeld of this name ; the first 
appointed in 1627, and also Lord Privy Seal of Scotland; the other in 
1550, nephew to the fonner, and the lost bishop of that sea This eagle 
was discovered buried in the earth, about the year 1750, upon opening a 
vault belonging to the family of Montgomery, near the vestry door, in 
order t« bury a lady of that family. It seems probable that it was brought 
from Scotland by Sir Richard Lee, the grantee of the advowson of the 
vicarage, Ac., at the same time that he brought the brazen font from thence, 
mentioned by Camden, for the ornament of the Abbey Church, and that 
this eagle was bnried during the time of the rebellion, in the place where 
it was accidentally found, to preserve it from the rapacious hands of the 
parliamentary inquiaitors." — ("History and Antiquities of the County o{ 
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Hertford," by Robert Clatterbuck London. 1815, vol. L p. 232, rub. 
St Stephen's Chuicb.) 

Additional Note, No. II. 
DaU of Grmi 0/ Si Siephen't to Sir Kidiard Lee. 

CIutt«rback and Salmon, the principal hUtorians of Hertf oidihire, malce 
a singular uuBtake as to the year in which this grant is said to have been 
made to Sir Richard Lee. They both give the year 1671. Salmon 
(" History of Hertfordahire," London, 1728) Btatea, p. 92 :— " In 1571, 
Sir Richard Lee wai Patron of the Vicarage heretofore in the Abbey of 
St Albans." Clutterbuck (" History and Antiquities of the County of 
Hertford," London, ISlfi, toL l p. 230), states still more distinctly that 
"the Adrowaon of this Vicarage was, a.d. 1671, granted by the Cromi to 
Sir Richard Lee of SopweU, Eat., together with the tithea of grain and 
hay," within this parish. But the year 1571 would carry its down to the 
13th of Elizabeth, while reference to the Patent Bolls shows that the 
grant was made to Sir Richard Lee at the same period as the other 
benefactions, viz., the 36th of Heniy VIIL, the precise date being 7th 
Jonnaiy 1644-1545, and the terms of the grant as follows : — 

" Nee non totam iUam lectoriam et ecclesiam nostram sancti Stephani 
juxta villam nostram Sancti Albani predict in dicto Comitatn nostro 
Hertfordiffi cum omnibus et euie juribus membris," &c. — (Patent Rolls, 
36 Hen. VIIL p. 2, memb. 11.) 

It is probable, then, that the lectern was presented to St Stephen's 
church shortly after its removal from Holyrood, while, according to the 
dato given by the county historians, an interval of some twenty -seven years 
would elapse, between tiie dato of Hertford's invasion, and Sir Richard 
Leo's connection with the church. 
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NOTES ON STONE CISTS AND AN ANCIENT KITCHEN HIDDEN NEAR 
DUNDEE. Bt ALLAN HATHEWSON, E8<., Cobb. Ubu. S.A. Scot. 

At the promontoi; known as the Stanneigate, about 2 milee eaet from 
Dundee, oi>eTatioQB have been for some time carried on for making a timber 
pond, an extension of Dundee Harbour ; materiolB for the embaukments, 
&C., being procured by quarrying into the hill between the railway and 
the river. Strictly apenking, this cannot be correctly termed a hiU, for, 
previooB to the making of the niilway a number of years i^, it formed 
part of the high land lying on the north bank of the Firth of Tay, whiuh, 
at this point, terminates abruptly in a cliff about 30 feet in height. 

In clearing away the soil from the surface of the rock, a number of stone 
cists were found, and still lower down a large deposit of aheUs, which 
appears to be an auoient Kitchen-middeiL Underneath this deposit of 
shells there was an old sea-beach which rested immediately on the rock. 
In order to lighUy understand the position of this section, it must be 
explained that, on either side of the river, there ar« a series of these raised 
beaches occurring at intervals of from 4 to 10 feet ; up to a certain height 
these ar« exceedingly well marked and easily distinguishable, but de- 
nudation has destroyed nearly all traces of the higher ones. The most 
prominent of those on the north side of the river is the one known as the 
26 feet sea-beach ; that is, 25 feet above the Ordnance Survey datum lin& 
The following section will give a better idea of the excavations than any 
explanation that I can give : — 

Earth in which the cists were found, . . 4 to 5 feet 

IJndiBtnrbed earth, 7 to S „ 

Eitoben-midden, . . 1 to 3 „ 

Gravel of raised beach, resting on rock, 1 to 2 „ 

A great number of ciste were discovered, but after the shell-bed was all 
removed, very little attontion was paid to them ; aud generally they were 
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removed b; the wotkmea befure any one bad an opportunity of examining 

In the earth, exactly above the shell-bed, twelve cista were found, eight 
of which were long ciets and fonr short All contained bones, but in one 
only (one of the short cists) was there any other traces of man. This 
single exception was an nm of 
the food veaael type (fig. I), 
made of a very aandy clay, 
apparently little else than the 
mud of the rivei. It b highly 
ornamented, as is nsnally the 
case with nms of a similar 
type ; the ornamentation con- 
aieting of lines impreeaed by 
means of a cord, and indenta- 
tions made by some triangular- 
shaped implement 
It is to be regretted that some competent person was not present when 
these cists were discovered, because— as is usually the case — they were all 
filled with earth which had filtered in through the crevices of the stones. 
This should have been carefully removed and examined, as any imple- 
ments or articles usually found with interments such as these are very apt 
to escape the notice of any but a practised eye. This ia probably the 
reason that the um ia imperfect, a large part of the sida being awanting ; 
it muat have been complete when deposited in &e cist ; and the earth 
being taken out by a spade, thereby breaking the urn, the part awanting 
would no doubt have been found had proper aeaich been made for it 

When making the railway cutting a numbefof years ago, and only a few 
yards north from where the ciste at present under consideration were dis- 
covered, there were found a number of similar stone cista 

In the Statistical Account of Dundee, in the year 1792, byDr Small, the 
following notice occurs: — "Along a good part of the shore on the estate 
of Craigie (the Stannergate is part of Cr^gie), several urns of unbumt clay 
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eontainiug aahes have been found, and Beveral stone coffioB with bonefl ; 
and though the most of these ore of the common form, some mthout any 
difference ic the size of the bones ore only 3 feet square." Further west 
from the shell-bed, all the cists that I saw were long ones, and in one 
instauce as many as five vere got together. The only peculiarity I noticed 
about them was, that over them was a layer of white pebbles ; on various 
occasions I hare noticed the presence of these about stone cists, but never 
so numerous as in this instance. 

Part of the shell-bed had been remored before any particular attention 
had been drawn to it, but when it was noticed that embedded in it was a 
large quantity of charcoal, as earnest an examination as possible under- the 
circumstances was given to it; and the following observations ue the 
result of many visits paid to it in my leisme time, in somn of them accom- 
panied by Dr James Geiiie, F.R.S., and Mr James Durham, F.G.S., &c. 

The shells of which it was composed were mostly those of adult animals, 
and were principally those of the Mussel {Mytilut edvlie). Periwinkle 
{Littorina liltorea). Whelk (Bwxinum undtitum), Cockle (Cardimn ednle), 
and Limpet (Patella vulgaris). Most of the shells were broken, and in 
nearly if not every case, the valves of the Mussel and Cockle were 
separated. Mixed with the shells was a large quantity of burnt wood, 
but owing to the damp situation, most of it was but a mass of black 
material ; in some portions of it, however, the fibres of the wood could be 
traced very distinctly. This charcoal was not confined to any particular 
portion of the shell-bed, but was found throughout every part of it, 

A number of pieces of bone were also found, a few of them obviously 
artificially split, but none of them could with any degree of cerlainty be 
called an implement. One of the pieces, in particular, shows traces of 
having been cut with a knife or some sharp implement, and was found in 
the southern part of the shell-bed. 

The general explanations of these split bones is that they have been split 
to obtain the marrow which they had contained, but it has been often 
pointed ont in the Society's " Proceedings " that an equally good reason 
for the splitting of the bones may have been that they were used to make 

VOL, XIII. u 
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bone implementa. Many of the bones fotmd in kitcben-midilens, epiit in 
this manner, certainly could not, from their small size, have been split for 
their marrow, which could have been far more readily obtained than by 
the laborious process of splitting, unlees, indeed, as Dr Smith has pointed 
out, the bones were thus broken to make broth. 

In addition to the bones already mentioned, there were also found one 
or two tines of deers' horns, which Professor Nicholson of St Andrews 
says are certainly those of the red deer. 

All the articles found in the kitchen-midden along with the urn foond 
at the same time are now in the Museum of the Dundee T^'atuiBliste' Society. 

Abont the centre of the midden I came upon a large stone — a rough 
slab of Old Red Sandstone — which had evidently been used as a hearth 
or fire-place. It measured 2 feet by 2 feet 8 inches and 4 inches in thick- 
ness, supported by a number of smaller stones placed bebw it, either to 
keep it level or to raise it a little above the surface of the heap. It was 
fused on its upper surface as if a fire had been built on the top of it^ and 
was the only stone of any sise that I observed among the eheUa, 

Diligent search was made for any stone otmetalimplements, and though 

a number of very curiously-shaped atones were found, none were obtained 

that could undoubtedly be called an Implement, until, after many visitfi 

and much careful examination, Mr Hutchison, architect, and I were each 

fortunate enough to find a little piece of 

(yeUow flint, showing plainly that they had 
been chipped by man. Nodules of flint are 
found in the boulder clay &rther east at 
Barry and Carnoustie, along with pieces 
of chalk, clearly proving that at some period 
there were beds of chalk in the neighbour- 
hood. ' Subsequently, however, a small and 
finely polished celt of flinty slate (fig. 2) 
Fig. 2. Polished Celt was found by one of the workmen. It is 

' In the earth in vtiich the data wera found, uid con«iderablj farther we«t than 
the midden, there wm found ■ large nodule of flint with a thicktah coating of chalk. 
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2g inches in length, 2 inches across the cutting face, and 1 inch wide at 
the narrow port, its thickness being f ths of an inch. 

Aa to the precise age of this interesting deposit very little con be eaid. 
The cista which were found at the same time may have had no connec- 
tion with it Between them there was some 8 feet of nndistorbed earth, 
which may have taken a very long time to accnmalate ; besides, the cists 
being found in the soil exactly above the kitchen-midden it seems apparent 
that the one bad no direct connection with the other. 

As will be seen on reference to the section, the shell-heap rested imme- 
diately on the gravel of the raised sea-beach ; and as it thinned out towards 
the sea, the shells and charcoal were inteistratified with the Band and 
gravel of the sea-beach in aoch a manner as could only have resulted from 
the action of tiie waves. Taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
this deposit is among the earliest traces of man that have been discovered 
in the locality. 

It is difBcnIt to give a correct measurement of the deposit, owing to the 
length of time that took place between its discovery and clearing it away ; 
but from my own observations and inquiries at the workmen, it measured 
at leatt 100 feet long by 60 feet wide, and to form a deposit of such a size 
the place must have been a haunt of man for a long period. 
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MoHDAT, \2th May 1879. 

JOHN R FINDLAY, Esq., Vicfr-President, in the Chaix. 

The minutea of tiie preyioua meeting having heen read, the Secretary 
reported that the iuBtructiooB therein cont^ed with reference to the 
Ancient Monuments Bill had been carried out, and the following reply to 
the Society's Memorial had been received from the Home Secretary : — • 

Whitkhall, 5(A May 1BT9. 
Ueiitlxken, — With reference to your letter of the Slat instant, forward- 
ing a Memorial from the Society of Antiqnariea in Scotland, reqneeting that 
in the Ancient Monuments Bill, the Board of Manufactures may, with r^ard 
to Scotland, be substituted for the Trustees of the British Museum, as Adminis- 
trators of tiie provisions of the Bill, — I am directed by Mr Secretary Croes to 
acquaint yon for the information of the said Socic^, that no snch amendment 
Jn the Bill is now possible. — I am. Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) A F. 0. Liddelu 
To the SecreUiTiei, 
National Muaeum of Antiquilia. 

Tho following letter had also been received from the Board of Mana- 
foctuies : — 

Board of MANUFAcncBsa, 
Royal Ihbtitction, id May 1879. 
Sir, — Your letter of the Slat ultimo, with relative Memorial from the 
Society of Antiquaries to the Home Secretary, with reference to the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, as amended in committee of the House of Commons, having 
been laid before a meeting of this Board, — 

I have been desired to state to yon, for the ioformation of the Conndl of 
the Society, that while the Board concur generally in the view taken by the 
Society that the Board of Truateea for Manufacture* ia a preferable body to the 
IncloBure Commissioners for England and Wales, and the Trustees of the 
British Museum, to take charge in Scotland of the administration of the pro- 
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visioiiB of the KIl, yet upon eucli examination aa the Board have had of these 
provisionB, they are not able to Judge of the extent of administration which 
might be required, nor prepared to Bay that they could undertake it with their 
ealablishment aa at present coSEtituted. 

They are, however, aatiafied that nnder any ciicnnutanceB they would have 
to look largely to the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, for practical aid 
and co-operation, which they feel sure they can implicitly rely upon receiving 
from them at all times. — I am, Ac. 

(Signed) B. F. Pbdibose, Secnlary. 
Arthur Mitchell, LL.D., 
Secretary Society ofAiUiquarUt, Scotland. 

The Secretary further etat«d that repliee had been rec«ived from seTeral 
of the Conveners of Counties and Clerks of Supply, to all of whom 
copies of the Memorial bad been sent, with a request that it should be sub- 
mitted to the Connty Meetings of the 30th ultimo. 

Sheriff Thorns then moved that a second circular be prepare^l and sent 
to the Conveners of Counties and Clerks of Supply, espresaing the hope 
that they have taken steps to support the Society by directly addressing 
Mr Cross, and also (if thought necoseary) by petitioning both Houses of 
Parliament. This motion was seconded by Sir Walter Elliot, and unaui- 
monsly agreed ta 

The ordinary business of the meeting was then proceeded with. 

There were exhibited : — 

(1.) By Sir Aachibald Grant of Monymusk, Bart 
An Early Celtic Shrine or Reliquary, preserved at Monymusk House. 
[An engraving, with a detailed description of this beautiful reliquary, will 
be given in the next volnma] 

(2.) By Alkxaudkb Patkebon, M.D., Bridge of Allan. 
Bronze Sword, with handle and pommel of bronze ; Bronze Swoid, 
with flat handle plate ; Bronze Ring, 3 inches diameter ; Bronze Hollow 
Ring, with loops underneath, 1^ inch diameter; Circular Head of a 
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Bronze Pin, 1 inch diameter, ornamented with concentric ciiclea, — all 
found in excavating a foundation in Groavenor Crescent^ Edinburgh, 
in 1669. (See the subsequent communication by Mr Andeiaon.) 

(3.) Bj Andbkw Waddbll, Esq., Contractor. 
Two Bronze Swords, found at the same time and placa (See also the 
subsequent conunnnication by Mr Anderson.) 

(4.) By Professor Dumb, D.D. 
Stone Hammer, found in di^ng at Dunse Caatle in 1803. (See the 
Bubsequont communication by Professor Duns.) 

{5.) By Sit Walter Elliot, K.C.S.L, F.S.A. Scot 

Flanged Celt of Bronsie, 5J inches in length, 2} across 
the cutting face, found In Jed Water. 

Socketed Celt of Bronze, 3J inches in length, and 2j 
inches across the cutting foce ; the socket oval iu shape, 
and measuring 1^ by 1| inches, found in Ettrick 

Small Socketed Gelt, 3} inches in length, 1 inch 

across the cutting face, the socket equarish and about 

Socketed Celt from ^^ ^° '"^^ ^^^ ^^y> 'oun'^ ^^^ Bellingham, North- 

Bellinglmm (2i umberland. This is the Bmallest socketed oelt in the 

mcbeB loDg). 

collection. 

(6.) Books purchased for the Libraiy, by order of the Council, from 
the Pitmuios Legacy, bequeathed by the late John Mddib of Pitmuiea, 
F.S.A. Scot:— 

Wilkins (David) — Concilia Magnee Brittanniee et Hibemiffi a Synodo 
Terolamiensi, ad. 446. London, 1637. 4 vols, folio. 

Atlas de I'Aicheologie du Xord. Copenhagen, 1857. Folio. 

Schweinfurth (Dr George) — Artes Africans. Leipzig 1875. Folio. 

Shaw (Henry) — Illuminated Ornaments from Manuscripts, &c., from 
the Sixth to the Seventeeuth Centuries. London, 1633. Folia 
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Pinart (Alph.)— La Caverne d'Akmmh, He d'Ounger, Alaska. Paris, 
1875. FoUo. 

Chsntn (Emeat) — Age du Bronze, Secherchee sur I'Origine de la Motal- 
lurgie en Ftacce. Paris, 1875. 3 vols. 4to, and Atlas, 1 toL folio. 

Cahier (Charles) and Martin (Arthur) — Melanges d'Archeologie d'His- 
toire et de Litteiature. Paris, 1847-1856, i vols. 4to. Nouveaux 
Melangea, 1872-1875. 3 vols. 4to. 

FaiAolt (Frederick W.) and Wright (Thomas)— Miscellanea Graphica, 
Representations of Ancient, Medieval, and Benaissance Remains in the 
possession of Lord Londesborongh. London, 1857. 4to. 

Ran (Charles) — The Arclueological Collection of the United States 
National Museum, in charge of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Washington, 1876. 4to. 

Coppi (Dr Ing. Giovanni) — Monografia ed Iconografia della Terracimt- 
teriale o Terramaia di Gorzano osaia Monumenti di pura Archeologia, con 
Atlaute di Tavole 34 dssignatfl al naturale dal vero e snll pietra. Modena, 
1871. 4ta 

Labarte (Jules) — Histoire des Arte Industrielles au Mojen Age et a 
Tepoque de la Renaissanca Paris, 1872. 3 vols. 4to. 

Le Bef&oi, Aria, Heraldique, Aichffiologie. Bruges, 1863-73. 4voIa4to. 

Le Blant (Edmond) — Inscriptions Chretiennes da la Gaole antorieutea a 
Imitieme sieda Paris, 1666. 2 vol& 4to. 

Jacqoemait (Albert) — Histoire de la Ceramique, etudo descriptive et 
raisonnee dee poteries de tons les temps et de tous les peuplea. Paris , 
1673. Imp. 8vo. 

Baudry (Ferdinand) et Ballerean (Leon) — Puits Funerairee Gallo- 
Romains du Bernard, Vendee. La Roch&«ur-yon, 1873. Imp. 8vo. 

Bahr (Johjmn Earl) — Die Giiiber der Liven ; ein Beitrag zur Nordischen 
Alterthumsknnde und Geschichte. Dresden, 1850. 4to. 

O'Neill (Heniy) — Fiae Arts and Civilisation of Ancient Ireland. 
London, 1863. Imp. 8vo. 

Hubner (Emilins) — Inscriptiones Britaonis Christinnn. Berlin, 1876. 
4ta 
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Twining (Louisa) — Symbola utd Embleme of Early and Meduaral 
ChriatUn Art London, 1852. 4to. 

fleuiy (Ch. Rohaull) — L'Evan^e ; etudee Iconograpbiquea et Archxo- 
logiquBS. Touts, 1874. 2 vob. 4ta. 

Didron (M.) — Icongraphie Cliretieime; Histoire de Dieu. Paris, 1843. 
4to. 

Bellennann (Christ Fr.) — Uber die Sltesten ChristlichsD B^r^nisa- 
BtittteD und besonders die Katakombeu zu Ifeapel mit ihren Wandgemalden. 
Hambuig, 1839. 4ta 

Garucti (Baffsle) — Votri Ornati di Figaie in Oro trovati nel Cimiteri 
dei Christiani primitivi di Roma. Kome, 1858. Folia 
. De Rossi (G. B.) — LaEomaSottorraneaCbristLanadesciittaodillnstratA. 
Rome, 1864-1877. 3 vols. 4ta 

. Sbaw (Henry) — Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages. London, 
1843. 2 vols. smsU folio. 

Planche (J, R.) — CyclopEedia of Costume oi Dictionary of Diess. 
London, 1876. 4to. 

Boutell (Rev. Charles) — The Uoniunental Braases of England, a series 
of Engiavlngs upon Wood, accompanied with descriptive notices. London, 
J849. Folio. 

Cotman (John Sell) — Engravings of Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; with an Introductory Essay by Dawson Turner, and Notes by 
gii Samuel Rush Meyrick, Albert Way, and Sii Harris Nicolas. London. 
1839. 2 vols, folio. 

Facsimiles of National MSS. of Ireland. Farts L IL Southampton, 
1874. Folio. 

Weetwood (J. 0.) — Pal»ograpbia Sacra Pictori& London,1867. 4ta 

Lenonnant (Fiangois) et de Witte (J.) — Gazette Aicheologique, Recnoil 
de Monuments et de I'Art Antique. Paris, 1875-1879. 4 vols. 4ta 
, Garrucci(Raffaele)—Storiadella Arte Christiana, Prato,1879. BvcJs. 
folio. 

AspeUu (J. R.)— Antiquities du Nord Fiuno-Ongrien, avec Traduction 
Fran^aise. Ages de Pierre et du Bronze. 1877-1879. 2 vols. 4to. 
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Cochet (I'Abbe)— Lb Tombeau de Childeric L PariB, 8va 1859. 

Thorpe (Benjamin) — Biplomatorium Auglicum Aevi Saxoniu. London, 
1665. 8va 

Reea(W. J.)— Livesof the Cambio British Saints. Llandovery, 1863. 
Imp. 6vo. 

Skene {W. F.)— Four Ancient Books of Wales. Edinburgh, 186& 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Haddan (A. W.) and Stobbs (W.) — Conncilfl and Eccleaiastical Socu- 
ucnta relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 1869. 3 vols; 8vo. 

Thorpe (R) — Ancient Laws and Inatitutea of England, and Monnmeuta 
Eccleuaetica Angllcaoa, from the Seventh to the Tenth Centuiy. Loudon, 
186a 3 vols. Svo. 

Humphreys (Ifoel) — Origin and Progress of the Art of Writing. 
Loudon, 1865. Small folio. 

Chassant (L. Alph.) — Dictionnaire des AbbreviationB, Latinee et 
Fnmgaises,. usitto dans lee Inscriptions, Lapidaiies et Metallique, lea 
Manuscrits et lea Chaitres dn Moyen Age. Paris, 1876. 12mo. 

De Vaines (Dom.) — Dictionnaire Baisonu^ de Diplomatique, poor servir 
a dechif&OTlea audeua Titres, dtplomeset Monuments, aiuslqu' a justifier 
de leor Date et de leur Authenticity Second Edition, par A. Bonetty. 
Paris, 1863. 2 vol*. Svo 

Reussens (R) — Elements d'Archeologie Chretienna Lonvtun, 1871- 
1878. 2 vols. 8to. 

Dupont (M. R) — L'Homme pendant les Ages de la Piene en Belgique. 
Brasaels, 1873. 8vo. 

Mortillet (G. de) — Le Signe de la Croix avant Chri^tianiame, I^U, 
1866. Svo. 

Bertraud (Alexr.) — ^Aicheologie Celtique et Oauloise. Paris, 1876. 
Svo. 

Deeor (E.) — Lea Palafittes ou Constructbus Lacustres du lac do 
NeuchatoL 1875. 8va 

Specht (F. A.) ^Geschicbte der Waffeu aua alien Zeiten. Leipzig, IS70. 

3 voIm. 8yo. 
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Hewitt (J.) — Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, bom the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the End of the Seventeenth Centory. 
London, 1856. 3 to1& 8to. 

T^Ior (E. R) — Frimitive Culture : Beseaiches into the Development of 
Mythol<^, Philoeophf, Religion, Language, Art, and Customs. London, 

1873. 2 Tola. Svo. 

Tylor {E. B.) — Beaearchea into the Early History of Mankind and the 
Development of Civiliation. London, 1870. Svo. 

Blount (Thomas) — ^Tenures of Land and Cnstoraa of Manors, New 
Edition, by W. Carew Haxlitt London, 1874. 8to. 

Southall (G.)— Recent Origin of Man. Philadelphia, 1877. Svo. 

Bancroft (H. H.)— The Native Races of the Pacific States of .North 
America. London, 1876. 6 vola 8vo. 

Lyell (Sir Charies)— The GeologicalEvidenoes of the Antiquity of Mao. 
Fourth Edition. London, 1873. 8voi 

Lindsay (Lord) — Sketches of the History of Christian Ait. Ltmdon, 
1847. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Maitland (C.) The Chnrch in tha Catacombs. London, 1847. 8va 

Northoote (Rev. J, Spencer) and Brownlow (Rev. W. R.) — Roma 
Sotterranea; or, Some Account of the Roman Catacombs. London, 
1869. 8vo. 

Cutts (Rev. E. L.) — Manual of the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the 
Middle Ages. London, 1849. 8vo. 

Marriott (Rev. W. B.) Testiarinm Christiannm. London, 1868. 
8vo. 

Willshire (W. H.) — Introduction to the Study and Collection of Ancient 
Prints. London, 1877. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Jameson (Mrs) — Sacred and Legendary Art. London, 1874. 6 vols. 
8vo. 

Marah (G. P.) — The Earth as modified by Human Action. New York, 

1874. 8vo. 

Gairdner (James)— The Paston Letters. 1422-1609. New Edition. 
London, 1872. 3 vols. 12mo. 
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Ellis (Henry) — Original Letters iUustnttive of English Hiatory. Fiiet, 
Second, and Third Series. London, 1824-1846. 11 vols. 8va 

Wright (T.) — Qneen Elizabeth and her Times : a Series of Orif^nal 
Letters from Inedited Private Correspondence of Distinguished Pereoiu of 
the Period. London, 1836. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Wilde (Sir W.) Beauties of the Bojne and fikcWater. Dublin, 1850. 
8vo. 

Todd (J. H.)— Life of St Patrick. Dublin, 1864. Svo. 

Mabillon (J.)— De Re Diplomatica Libri Sex. Paris, 1681. Folia 

Langebek (J.) — Scriptoras Serum Danicamm l£edii £tl Havnia^ 
1772-1834. 8 vols, folio, and Index Yoloma 1878. 

Liber Quotidianue Contnrotulatoris Garderohie Edward! primL 1291- 
1300. London, 1787. 4to. 

Chambers's Encylopsdia (Kevised Edition). 1876. 10 vols. 8to, 

Johnston (A. Keith) — Oenenl Dictionary of Geography. New Edition, 
London, 1877. Svo. 

Scott (Sir Gilbert)— MeditBval Architectursi London, 1879. 2 voU 
Svo. 

The following CommunicfttJons were read : — 
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NOTICE OP A SCULPTUHED STONE IN THE CHURCHYABD AT TffLLI- 
BOLE, KINROSS-SHIRE. Bt WILLIAM 13ALL0WAY, Arcuitbl-t, Cou. 
Mem. aA. Scor. (PUta IV.). 

The aculpttued stone which forma the subject of this notioe occurs iu 
the now itll but disused burjing-gioond at TuUibole, a pansh united with 
that of Fossoway area 1614. This bnrying-giouiid occnpiea a alight 
elevation or knoll in the immediate vicinity of Tnllibole Castle, the ancestral 
demesne of the MoncrieSb of Tullibole, now represented by the Rev. Sir 
Henry Wellwood Moncrieff, Bart The stone itself, hitherto practically 
unknown, was first brought under the notice of the Society by B. B. 
Armstrong, Esq., F. S. A. Scot , and lies in a recumbent position immediately 
to the south of the foundations of the small church in which, down to the 
erection of the present pariah church in 1729, aervice was conducted every 
third SabbatL Tho stone ia quite complete in its general outlines, and 
is a croBs^raven slab, carved on both sides, and also on the edges, 
and from the very small amount of nncarved apace at the bottom, 
it must have been originally not earth-fast, but fixed in a socket It 
is i feet 3 inchee in length by I foot 8 inches in breadth at the top, 
and 1 foot 6 inches at the bottom ; at the top it is 7 inches thick, tapering 
to about 6 inches at the lower part. The material is a close-grained white 
freeetone, of very good quality, but from long exposure the carving on the 
side lying uppermost has become very much weathered and indeterminate. 
This side is divided into four compartments, separated from each other 
by a broad bead, which is also carried round the verUcal and top edges 
of the stone. The uppermost and largest of these compartments contains 
the mdely carved figure of a man on horseback ; but the detdls, especially 
of the figure, are very much efi'aced. Immediately to the rear of the horse 
IB another figure on foot, equally rudely carved, but in better preservation. 
It is repiesected in fair front view, the disproportionatoly sized head 
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having two Tonnd pits for the eyea, an elongated sinking for the mouth, 
while two slight depieeaiouB below the ejes help to indicate the nose. The 
left hand and arm aie raised Terticallj, a sword is suspended from the 
left side, and the 1^ aie twisted together in a curious fashion, but the 
feet being both turned in the same direction, it may be assumed that 
the fignre is represented in the act of walking. Beneath this group, but 
still in the same compartment, are three animals — horses apparently ; but 
beyond this general fact, theie is very little that is intelligible. On one 
side are the foreparta of two horses, proceeding or pulling in opposite 
directiona, but bound together in the middle, forming a nondescript com- 
biuatioa The third animal is less in size, and equally mda 

The second compartment ia much smaller than the top one, and filled 
in with two circular discs. Whatever carving there may have been upon 
one of these is now all but obliterated. The second is made up of four 
similar figures symmetrically ananged, connected together iu the centre, 
where there is a small pit or depression. These figures may or may not 
have been zoomorphic, or phyllomorphic ; excepting the general outline, 
they are too much worn for this point to be easily determined. The re- 
maining portion of this face is divided by a vertical bead into two upright 
compartments. One of these contains the pretty well-defined figures of 
two men engaged in wrestlings Their bands are planted nn each other's 
shoulders, and one of them has his foot between his antagonist's legs, as if 
In the act of throwing him over. The remaining compartment contains 
two eared or homed serpents, coiled together, and standing on their tails 
via-a-vis. A precisely analogous instance of this arrangement occurs 
on the stone at Dogtoun, or Docton, in the parish of Kinglassie, Fifeshire.^ 
otherwise presenting in the rudeness of ita scnlpture considerable resem- 
blance to the stone at TulUbole.* 

The reverse face of the stone has been subjected to a very singular trcat- 

' Vide ' ' Sculptured Stonei of Scotland " (Spalding Clnb), toL L pUtci liii. , liv. 

■ Subject to certain moditicHtions in the way In nbi'-Ji the; are interlaced togetbsr, 
two serp«Dta are suDilarly repmenled oa the Drosteu $tone, St Vigeans. — JM., 
plate Ixii. 
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meat. SofScient indicatione remun to show that it mnBt hsre originally 
contained an elaborately ornamented cnait filled in vith m interlacing 
pattern, the aims being hollowed at the axillie, and connected by a Btnall 
ring. All the relief work hae bean, however, sedalomdy tooled off from 
the entire surface of the atone. Nothing now remains to show what there 
.' has been, except outlines, depreeeed tmrfacea still intact, pits at the inter- 
sections of the plait work, and a veiy small portion of the pattern at the 
sides ol the shaft. The work of erasnte has evidently been done qr^- 
temadcally, and with a view to the entire obliteiation of the design on this 
face of the Btou& I may mention that, owing to thia &ce being buried, 
all the erasures down to the very tool marks by which they were eflected, 
are lemarkably sharp and fresh, while the surfaeeA on the oppoeite face are 
much worn and abraded. The probability is that the oioas was d^aced 
while the stone was still npri^t, under the iconoclastic idea that it torand 
" a monument of idolatry ;" but whether thie took place as the leeolt of an 
ezpicss edict, or on ymate impulse, woold be a difficult point to settle. 

The cross has sot only been richly interlaced, but exhibits traces of 
eereral decorative acoeaaoriee not often occorrii^ on Scottish stones. The 
arms hare terminated in scrolls circling inwards, of which thti cros»^iaTen 
stones at Dyce^ and Aboyne' oiay be cited as analogous instances. From 
the seveial angles there appear also to have sprung floriated rays, a mode 
of decoration existing in a very rudimentary form in the stone at Migvi&* 
The voiical edges of the stone have been carved in the bold interlatung 
pattern shown in the plate, and while still uninjured, it must have been a 
very good example of its particalar o]as& It isMmestly to be hoped tiiat 
suitable measures maybe adopted for securing to this interesting memorial 
of a by-gone age more attention than it has hitiierto received. As sitoated 
at present it lies at the risk of any accident, and is specially exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of the weather, and to have its eroded sculptures still 
further defaced by carelessness or wanton injury. Of late years many of 
theso stones discovered in similar circumstances have been described and 

' " Sculptured StouM ol Scotland" (Spslding Clab), vol. t plate bt. 
* Ibid., plate xiii. ■ Ibid., vol. li. plate Ixxriii. 
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placed on record, and tbun acquired a pennanent scientific value ; manj of 
them have, indeed, foond an appropriate reBting-place in the National 
Museum, wliere they form a series illuatratire of the early Christian art 
and Bymbolism once prevalent in Scotland. Am bearing on these points, 
this Btone from Tullibole poBSBsses a definite iudivulnal interest, practically 
lost in a state of isolation, enlianced Then placed in serial order with 
others of its class ; and it is to be hoped that^ with a view both to its 
own preservation, and the interests of Scottish aiclueology, it may 
speedily be added to the ever^pYiwing collection in the National Museum 
of Antiqoitiea. 

I may mention as a curious fact, that neither the proprietor of the 
adjoining demesne nor even the minister of the parish, who has a right to 
the grassing of the ohumhyard, were aware of the existence of this stone. 
After making many vain iniiniries, and all but given np the quest, 
I elicited information regarding a stone the carving on which was the 
object of varioos quasi-Biblical surmises. Our Saviour riding into Jeru- 
salem upon an ass, a man behind holding up a palm branch, figures sup- 
posed to represent devils whom the Saviour came to destroy, — such were 
the vague efforts at int«rpretation current in the popular mind. This 
stone I found to be the eross^^ven slab just described. For the 
simple beliefs referred to, I am sorry to substitute the eqmiUy simple 
nescience conatitutii^ the sum of the preceding notice. The stone must 
evidently be classed along with those numerous instances whore the con- 
ventional decoration is executed in a much superior manner to the natural- 
istic representations, whether of men or animals. Unfortunately it is juet 
this part of the etone which has been most subject to injury. In the 
present state of out knowle(^, any further attempt to oduce the special 
significance the figure subjects must have borne to those by whom they 
were carved would evidently be out of placa The mounted warrior is an 
object frequently occnmng in the sculptured stones. The two men 
wrtwtling, on the contrary, form one of these special subjects which, 
like the two men embracing in the Glenfemess stone,* or the woman 
' "Scniptnnd StoDMof Scotlmd," vol i. plate xxiv. 
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holding a child on her knees on the stone at Ciail,' appear to our modem 
ideas so odd and bo incongmoua on what we may asBiune to have been 
pubhc monuments jjoasessed of a partially reiigioua character. 



ir. 

NOTICE OF A BEHABKABLE FIND OF BBONZE SW0BD3 AND OTHER 
BRONZE ARTICLES IN EDINBURGH; WITH NOTES ON BRONZE 
SWORDS FOUND IN SCOTLAND. Bt JOSEPH ANDERSON, Awibtakt 
SsciurrABT and Kbbpbb of tbk HtraEDN. 

The discovery of bronze aworda in the city of Edinbu^h which fonns 
the subject of the present notice is of peculiar interest, inasmuch ae no 
similar instauce of such a number of bronze swords and other articles found 
together has ever occurred in Scotland, if we except the equally remark- 
able discovery in the Loch of Duddingstone in 1780, which formed the 
firat of the long list of donations to the Museum. From the extensive 
nature of these two deposits, and from the fact that a third was found 
on the slope of Arthur's Seat overlooking the Loch, when the Queen's 
Drive was formed in 1846, it is reasonable to conclude that this locality 
was the seat of an active industry or traEBc in the Bronze Age, 

It is therefore peculiarly unfortunate that a full description of the cir- 
cumstances of the latest discovery cannot now be obtained. It occurred 
shortly before my coming to Edinburgh in 1869, and, owing to the death 
of my predecessor, Mr Maculloch, any notice that he may have had of it 
has not been recorded. In the absence of more definite information, the 
following statement, obtained by Mr Carfrae from an eye-witnees of the 
discovery, is fortunately available : — 

The bronze swords were found in excavating the foundations of the 

' block which is now Sob. 7 and 8 Grosvenor Crescent, belonging to the lat« 

Mr Matheson of H.M. Board of Works. The number of the swoids ia 

said to have been about 14 or 15, and they are described as much covered 

' " Scnlptured Stones of Scotland," vol. i. plate Ixiv. 
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with vordigria, and eomo presenting remains of the scabbard and hilt. One 
is said to have found its way into the possession of a labourer, and is lost, 
but the rest vere saved ftum a similar fate 
by the eon of the contractor, Mr WaddeU. 

It is also fortunate that some of the 
sworda and other objects found with tboni 
have passed into the possession of a gentle- 
man of auch scientific spirit as Dr Pateraon | 
of Bridge of Allan, Com MenL S.A. Scot, 
who responded so courteously to my request 
that he ahould exhibit them to the Society 
as to leave them in the Museum until it I 
should be convenient for me to examine and | 
describe them. A similar request, preferred 
by Mx Carfiae to the gentleman in whoae 
poBsession the remainder of the swords were I 
that are now recoverable, was met with an 
equally caurteona compliance ; and I am i 
now able to exhibit four of the sworda and | 
three of the articles found with them. 

They are as follows : — 

1. Bronze aword (fig. 1), having the 
blade, handle, and pommel of one casting ; i 
the pommel hollow, and retaining its core I 
of clay. The form of the eword is shown ii 
the engraving. It measures 20 inchoa in | 
length, 1} inch across the blade in its n 
rowest part between the handle and the 
swelling of the blade, where it is 1^ inch I 
in width. The handle-plates are i inches I 

in length to the insertion in the pommel, pj^ , Bron» Sword fonnd in 
which ia 2 inchea in diameter and 1} inch Ediabnrgh (20 incfaM in length), 
in height. The grip of the handle is § inch thick and an inch io 

VOL. XIIL X 
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width at tbe centre, widening to 1 J indi at the insertioD of the bWe, 
which has the usual nick on both sides where it joins the handle. 1 am 
indebted to Mr John Evans for the use of the woodcut of this sword, 
prepared for his forthcoming work ou the Bronze Age. 

'i. Sword with fiat handle-pkte pierced forsix rivets. It is 24} inches 
in length, wanting probably a quarter of an inch at the point. The blade 
is 1| inch acrosi at its narrowest port below the liondle, aud 1| inch 
Bt its widest part. 

3. Sword with fiat handle-plate, 22 inches in length, wonting portions 
of the point and of the handle-plate. 

hi. Sword with flat handte-plate, 
pierced for three rlveta, 20 inches in 
length, but wanting a considerable 
portion of the point 
5. Ring of bronze, 3 inches dia- 
meter, formed of a wire | of an incli 
I in thickness. 

Kig, 2, liemiof iirouwPiu(Bctua]8ii*). fi. flat circular head of a bronie 
Pill (fig. 2), with portion of the bent stalk of the pin attached to the 
centra of the head by being inserted through it and riveted, 'llie au^ 
face of the fl.it disc is ornamented with engraved concentric circlos. 



FiRs. 3 i»nd 4. Obverse and reverse of Bronze Mounting (actunl tiir). 

. Hollow circular Mounting of a Belt (or similar object) IJ inch dla- 
sr, with two loops for attachment underneath, as shown in figs, 3 and 4. 
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Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7 are exhibited by Dr PatersoD, Bridge of Allan, 
and Nos. 3 and 4 by^ Mr Waddell, contractor. It will be observed that 
No. 1 of the BwordB differs from all the other?, in having the handle caet 
of bronze in one piece with the blade. The handle ifi hollow, and fur- 
nisho<l with a rounded pominel, which ia broken at one side, and shows 
that the core of hardened clay on which it was cast is still retained in it.^ 
But the handle of this bronze aword has a special interest, because it roveale 
two curious circumatancee connected with the process of its formation, 
You will observe that it is pierced by holes, which at first sight suggest 
the rivet holes on the handle-platee of the common variety of bronze sword. 
But there are no rivets in them, and they coold never have been intended 
for this purpose, because not only do they not pass through, but they 
are not opposite each other. My explanation of their purpose is, that 
when the core was placed in the mould it was necessary that it should be 
supported in ita true position, suspended exactly into the centre of the 
hollow mould, so that on equal thickness of the metal might be mn all 
round it. Now this could not be done by any methoil surer or more con- 
venient than by wooden pins passing through the sides of the mould into 
the core irom opposite sides, and these pins would produce corresponding 
holes in the metal. 

Again, on examining the form of the handle, it will be seen that it has 
been cast in a matrix modelled from a sword which had the grip made up 
of two convex plates attached on either side of the haniile-plat«, and their 
ends covered by a hallow pommel. In other words, it is a reproduction 
entirely in bronze of such a sword as the Tarves one ' had been when the 
grip was stilt furnished with its convex handle-mountings of bone, wooil, 
or horn. 

Only six examples of this peculiar form of sword, with rounded, hollow 

> This method of cutiog u curioiul; eieniplified in Dearoork by the discovery of 
leveral bronz« battleaxei, in which the bulk of the implement i* a cote of cUy, 
covered by ■ very thin coating of broni«. 

* See the account sihI flgare of the TsTvei awonl in Mr Fraoks's "Horn Femlet," 
)•' 141 and pi. ti. 
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pommel in bronze, arc known to me, of which live are Sritiah and one in 
foreign. The British examplee are^ 

1. The present epecimen found iu Edinbur^. 

2. A sword figured by Pennant, and fonnd in Skye.'- 

3. A avoid found at Taires, Aberdeeuahiro, now in the fiiitiah Museum.* 

4. A Bword found in tite Bivei Cherwell, and now in the Museum at 
Oxfoid.* 

5. A eword in the Museum at Alnwick. 

The only foreign example known to me is a sword found under a loige 
etoQO at NjuruniU, Uedelpad, Swedea^ 

With leepect to the manufacture of bronze swords, there in no doubt 
that, like the celta, daggers, speai-heods, and other inatramenta of the same 
metal, many of them were made in the localities in which they are fouml. 
The moultls for celts and spear-heada neatly cut in etone that have been 
found in various parts of Scotland, and as far north as Ross-shire, are 
sufficient evidence of the prevalence of the practice of casting such imple- 
ments throughout the country. Although no sword moulds have been 
found in Scotland, we have in the Museum casts of the two halves of a 
stonu mould for a rapier-shaped sword found at Henwiok near Chudleigh, 
in Devonshire. 

Aa will be seen by examining the handlo-platee of the eworda fonnd in 
t^liiibuTgh, the grip was constructed by attaching handle-pieces of bone or 
hanl wood on either side of the handle-plate. The remains of these arc 
still to be seen on some of the specimena In Ireland two examples of 
bronze swords, having the bone handle pieces of the grip still attached to 
the handlo-plates, have been found since 186&. The first of these was 
found in a bog in the county of Monaghan in 1865." A portion of the bone 
handle was submitted to Professor Owen, who pronounced it " mammalian, 

■ "Toar in Scotland "(1773), 2<) edit, Loud. (1776), toI. U. p. 333, and pi. xliv. 

* Figured in "Hone Femlea,'' pi, ii. 

' Figured in Evang's " Petit Albnm de I'Age da Bronze," Lond., 1876, pi. xiv. 

rig, 5. 

'' Figured in Montelius's " Antiquitss Suedoibos," fig. 167. 

* Figured in tlic " Kilki-uuy Journal " fur January 1868. 
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and probalily cotacesn." It ia proserml in the collection of Mr Day. 
Another was found in 1871 in dnining a meadow near the Blackwater, 
county Armagh, and is preserved in the collection of Mr YouDg of 
Monaghan.' It is of the usual form, 20 inches in length, and the handle- 
pieces of the grip on eitiier aide of the bronze handle-plate are nearly 
entire. They seem to be of deei^hom, and are attached by riveta of bronze.* 

The leaf-shaped sword ia the most characteristic weapon of the Bronze 
Age. The form is peculiar to that time and material, for although the 
earliest iron swords retained the form, they were mere copies of the type 
then generally in use In bronze. It is a singularly graceful weapon, and 
the way In which the edge was formed by the sudden thinoing of the 
metal exhibits an admirable adaptation of its peculiar qualities to the end 
in view. The metal ia so soft that to have kept the edge sharp by grind- 
ing would have speedily reduced the weight and bulk of the blada The 
ingenious contrivance of suddenly thinning the metal, and hardening the 
thin margin by hammering, ahows that the artiHcers knew what was the 
weak point in the adaptation of the material to their purpose, and how to 
provide against it 

It will bo observed that all the Scottish swords, without exception, 
have a peculiar nick on both sides of the blade where this narrow thinned 
edge runs out, within abont an inch of the handle-plates. This peculiarity 
ia common to the bronze swords of France and to the earliest iron swords 
of the tumuli. It belongs, therefore, to the later period of the Bronze 
Age. 

It is not easy to estimate the comparative number of bronze swords 
recorded in different countries, owing to the difficulty of determining the 
precise distinction between swords and dn^crs. I give the numbers as 
I find them : — Denmark, 590 swords ; Swoilen, 484 swords and daggers ; 

' It ia engrsred iu the " Journal of the Historical and Archieolagical Anociation of 
Ireland," vol. ii. (4th seriea), l>. 267. 

■ A rapier-ihaped sword, without handle plate, bat with « huft of whalebont, was 
found iu 1864 in a bog in Tjrrone, and is in the poasi^ion of Mr Crawford of Trillick. 
A bronze dagger, btfled with oak, ii figured along with this apKiuien in tlie ttrnt 
volume of tho journal abovs eit«], pp. IBS, 197. 
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France, 386 svordfl ; SwitEerlaml, 60 swords - Ireland, 262 swords and 
daggers. In Scotland tho number recorded, so far as I can make out, is 
nndet 40, of which there are 32 in the Museum. 

The following are the details of the several specimens and of the circntn- 
stancee in which they were found, so far as known :— 

Cattkneag. — One sword, now in the Museum, 26 inches in length, with 
flat handle-plate pierced for rivets. It was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Society in 1855, by Mr C. Lawson, and subsequently presented to the 
Museum hy the owner, George Sutherland, Esq, of Foree. It was founil 
in a moss in the parish of Latheton, not far from Forse. 

Invemeet-thire, — Five swords, three found in Skje and two in Uist. 
One of those found in Bkye has been already montioneil as figured by 
Pennant. He describes this sword as in the possession of CoL Macle<>«l 
of Talisker, 22 inches in length of blade ; handle, including a round 
hollow pommel, 5J ; the handle-plate is of the usual form, and four rivet 
holes ore seen under the pomnieL The second is described as a sword of 
bronze, perfect, about 2 feet long, found in the moss of Lyndell near Loch 
Grishemish. It was seen by Mr Gr^ory, Secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland in 1832, and was then in the pO!<aeesion of Mr 
Mocdonald of Balranald, in North Uist' The third was found in a moss 
on the north side of the point of Sleat, between the farms of Gillean ami 




Figs. 5, 6, 7. Bronze Svrotd, Spear-hesJ, and Fid ronad in Skye. 

Ach-na-cloich, and is described in a paper read to the Society in 1858 by 
Sr John Alexander Smith.^ It is of the usual form, with flat handle- 

» See "An;h. Scot.," vol. \y. p. aS5. 
• "Proceedings," vol. iii. p. loi. 
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pUtc^ pierced for four rivets, aoil is 22^ iDches ia lengthandljingreateeit 
width of blade. Two bronze speu^heade, 7 J inches long, of tlie furm char- 
acterised by the absence of segmental openings in the blade and of loops on 
the socket, wcce foaud with the sword. A bronze pin, 1 0^ inches in length, 
with a cap-diaped hfwd } inch diameter and J inch deep, was also found 
with them. Some remains of oaken boards, found along with the bronzes, 
were supposed to have formed a box in which the articles had been placed. 
This coi^ecture rests upon the statement of the man who found them, and 
the " boards " do not appear to have been seen by any one but himself. 
This sword and the apesi-heade and pin were in the poeseflsion of Lord 
Macdonald at Armadale Castle, when seen by Dr Smith. Two bronze 
swords were found at Jochdar, in the north-west end of South Uist, in 
1865. They were discovered in cutting peate at a depth of 10 feet under 
the surface of the moss, lying on the hard eubeoil. When Krst found they 
wem "in their sheaths," which wtm covered with leather.' One of the 

' This U the odI; instancp of bronM Bwords being found in leatlicr shoaths in Scot- 
land. Tli« renuritable iutenneat aX Bibs, in Jutland, in Deamirk, is tb« only other 
iDltance knuwn hi me. The tomDltis wu abont 160 feet in diuneter, &ad 18 Tect 
high. In it were three gnvea, containing coffins nulely hollowed oat of OBk-trte 
trnuki. The one first foDiid was not catefally etamlned. The second was a cbild'n. 
>nd eontaioad only an amber bead and a bronie bracelet. Tlio third cotBn w«i B feet 
S inches long, and meaanred internally 7} feet long by 30 inch&i wide. It contiiaed 
the remaini of a man, with his arau and clothing in a most perfect state of pTsierva- 
tinn. The dreas was entirely of woollen fobric, made with great skill and elegance. 
It RonaiBtrd of a kilt fastenRl at the waist by a long band, which went thrice round 
and hung down in front ; a pair of woollen leggings, and shoes of untanned hide. A 
neatly-made cloak of semicircular shape was fastened round tlie neck, and a clote- 
fittiug cap of woollen knitted-work wsa on the bead. This cap is thickly covered 
with short loose threads on the outer aurface, each tlinad ending in a knot. A targe 
[•laid with fringed enda was cut in two, and half laid underneath the head for a pilloir. 
while the other half was spread over the body. At the right baud was a box of bark 
umilar to a lady's bonnet-box, in which was a smaller box of similar matenal, and in 
it were a conical cap of woollen cloth, 7 inches high, a broiuse comb, and a bronie 
raior-shaped knife. At the left aide lay a bronie swoni, 27 incbca in length, in a 
wooden sheath covered with leather. Over the whole an ox-hide bail been wrapped 
when the body was deposited in the coffin. Thesearticlesarepi^servedin theUiweiim 
at Copenhagen, where I had the pleasure of inspecting them. 
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swords was 24 inches long, 1| inch wide at the widest part of the bladi', 

and 1^ inch at the norTOwest pait near the handle. The other is in the 

Museum, having been presented in December 1865, by John Gordon, Esq. 

of Clusy.i It is 27 inches in length. They both showed the remains iif 

handles of wood or bone, attached by rivet« to the handle-plntee, when 

found; but these, like the remains of the sheaths, were crumbled to dust by 

the rude handling of the findeis. These swords were described in a commu- 

uicntion to the Society by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., in June 1865.^ 

Aberdeenshire. — Four swords, one of which has been already noticed as 

the swonl with rounded hollow pommel found at Ylhsie, Tarves, with 

two others now in the British Museum. The fourth was 

found at Methlick, near Schivas House, and preeente*! to 

the Society's Museum ia 1634 by A. T. Irvine, Esq. 

It is now only 18 inches long, but has been broken, and 

the two parts dovetailed into each other. 

Kincardineshire. — One sword, found in the mosa of 
Cowio, near Stonehaven, and presented to the Museum 
in 1812 by George Silver. It is broken, but still mea- 
sures 23 inches in length. 

For/arthire. — Five swords. Of thesd, one found in a 
bog at Eastertown, Stracathro, was presente<l to the 
Museum in 1838 by Rov. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. It is 
broken across the handle, and is 1 3 inches long. 

Four swords were found at Cauldhame, near Brechin, 

in 1853. A sheath-end of bronze (fig. 8) and a bronze 

spear-head, which is described as one of the largest and 

finest examples hitherto discovered in Scotland, wem 

ofitroni!e(5[iii. fo"n<l w'"* them.* A number of these short bronze 

in length). sheath ends for leaf-shaped swords have been found in 

England, and one from the Thames bos the sword still fixed in it. 

' " Proceedings," vol. vj. p. 371. It is there crroneonaly described aa 39 inchen in 
length. 
' " Proceedinjts," vol. vi. p. 252. ' Ibul, vol i. p. 181, 
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SpecimenB have also been foim<l at Dorchester, Stogarsey in Someraot, 
<iuilBfield, MontgomerTahire, and other places. Three uurtancca of 
tlicir occurrence in Scotland aie recorded, viz., at Cauldhame, Forfar- 
ehiro, and Gogar, Mid-Lothian, and at Tarvea, Aherdeenshire. Two 
of the four swonls found at Cauldhnme, and the scabbaid-tip of bronze, 
were presented to the Museum in December 1853 by the Queen's 
Remembrancer.' One, which is broken across the handle-plate, is 21} 
inches in length, the other is 24 inches in length. The scabbord-tip 
moaBuies 5j inches in length, 1| inch in breadth at the apper part, and 
^ an inch at the lower end, and the opening is f inch wide in the nidiile. 
Pertkihire. — Two Bworde. One found in the Tay near Elcho, parish of 
Rliyud, Perthshire, is 26 inches long, but broken at the point. It was 
presented in December 1665 by Mr David Rennet^' The second, also 
found in the Tay near Perth, is 29 inches long, and is thus the largest 
Scottish bronze sword known. It is perfect, and like the other sword 
found in the Tay, it has a peculiar form of the handle-plate and a peculiarly 
Bhai>ed ending of the pommel, which do not occur on any other swords in 
the collection. 

StirUngnhire. — One sword. A portion of a bronze sword said to have 
been found in a cairn at Rallagan, Stirlingshire, woe presented to the 
Mufieum in 1788 by John Erekine of Alva. It is 6^ inches in length, 
thicker and narrower than the swords usually found in Scotland, and 
covered with a greenish-brown patina. 

Mid-Lothian. — Four remarkable finds of bronze swords have occurred 
in Mid-Lothias. The first in the order of time was that in Duddingstone 
Loch. The portion of it which was given to the Museum consisted 
of twenty pieces of the blades and nine of the handles of bronze swonls, 
twenty-three pieces of spear-heads, the ring of a bronze caldron, and 
a mass of pieces of swords and spears " ran together by fire." The find 
is thos described by Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield, in a letter to 
the Enrl of Buchnn, then Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of date January 16, 1781: — "In the third year of my pro- 
' " PnKe«iing»," vol. t. p. 22E. ' /fruJ., ta\. ri. p. 271. 
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gresa id (Irnggiug saccesflfully grent quantities of marl, nuw and then, in 
the midille of the lake, I met vith large fragmenta of deen' horna of ao 
uncommon magnitnde. As my nperations were proceeding northward, 
nboiit one hundred and fifty yarda from the verge of the lake next the 
King's Park, the people employed in ilredging in places deeper than luual 
got into a bed of shell marl from 5 to 7 feet deep, from which they 
brought up in the collecting leather bag a very weighty substance, which 
when it was examineil as it was thrown into the marl-hoat, was a heap of 
swords, spears, and other lumps of brass mixal with the purest of the 
shell marl Some of the lumps of brass seemed as if half melted ; and 
my conjecture is that there had beeu upon the side of the hill near the 
lake some manufactory for brass arms of the several kinds for which there 
WM ft demand.' 

Some of these specimens that were most entire were retained at Preston- 
field, some were given to Sir Walter Scott,* others were presented to King 
Geor^ III., and the remainder formed the first donation to the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and aie now exhibited in one of 
the central floor cases. 

The conjecture hazarded by Sir Alexander Dick, that there must have 
been a mannfactoiy of bronze weapons on the side of the hill above the 
locb, was apparently verified in 1816, when forming the Queen's Drive 
along the side of the hill opposite the part of the Locb in which tbese 
bronze relics were found, by the diacoveiy of two bronse swords in a bed 
of charcoal, probably the remains of the fires of an open aii foundry, where 
old and worn-out swords and spear-heads were mell«d and recast. This 
seems to have been a common practice in the Bronze Age, and several 
collections of broken and unserviceable instruments of bronze, among which 
were moulds and cores for recasting, and tools for finishing the new im- 
plements, have been found in various places in Britain, perhaps the moat 
remarkable of which is that found at Harty, in the Isle of Wight, described 
by Mr Evans, who hod the good fortune to secure the collection. The 

■ " MS. Letter Book of the Soc. Antiq. Scot.," vol. j. 1780-81, p. 4S. 

' Fignreil id the Abbotarord edition of the " Waverley Hoveis," yd. ii. p. 103. 
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two Bwonh thuB found on Arthur's Seat are now in tbo Museum, hnving 
b«en presented by the Queen's Roroembrancer in 1646. They are bctb 
entire, one measuring 26^ incbee, and the other 24 inches in length. 

In digging a gravel pit at GogarHous3, parish of Corstorphine, in 1611, 
II bronze sword (No. 1 of fig. 9) and scabbard-point (No. 2 of fig. 9), a 




Fig. 9. Ba 1, Bronze Sword; No. 2, Scabbard-tip; No. S, Penannular 
Gold Ring ; No. 4, Bronze Buckle. All fonod at Gogar. 

penannular gold ring of peculiar form (Na 3 of fig. 9), and a bronze 
buckle (No. 4 of fig. 9) were found. They were exhibited to the 
Society in May 1865, and in January 1866 they were presented lo the 
Museum by Mis Bell, Furth Street, through J. M. Balfour Esq., W.S., it 
Fellow of the Society.' As these articles were found upwards of fifty 
years before they were presented to the Museum, it was impossible to 
obtain precise information regarding the association of the objects beyond 
the general fact that they were found in the same gravel pit. The gold 
penannular ring is of a type which is rare in Britain, and so fur as I can 

' " rrocealillgs," vol. vi. p. 311. 
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Temembcr, does not occur in Scandinavia. There are four specimens in 
the Museum of the Irish Academy in Dublin. Only two are known to 
have been found in Scotland, and both are in our Museum. One of these 
is the Gogar specimen, the other was found with two la^ penannul&r rings 
in a moss in the West Highlands in 1866, and presented by P. Denny, 
Esq., Dumbarton. 

The bronse fibula or buckle is also of peculiar type. I know nothing 
like it, either in form or ornamentation, that can with any certainty be 
referred to the Bronze Age proper. Bat it quite certainly resembles a 
class of fibuln usually associated with remains of the Iron Age, and chiefly 
with Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian interments. One such is figured by 
Akerman.' It was foaud near Bugby, Warwickahiie, and is described 
as of a form frequently met with in Anglo-Saxon interments. A similar 
fibula found in Norway Is figured in the Foreninger for Noiake Mindes- 
maekers Bevaring for 1678. 

The fourth discovery of bronne swords in Mid-Lothion was that which 
is described at the commencement of this paper. 

Ayr»lnre. — AtKilkerran, inl 846, a number of fragments of bronze swords 
were found with several celta and the handle of a bronze caldron. Two of 
these fragments, two celta, and the handle of the caldron were presented to 
the Museum by Sb James Daliymplo Ferguson. 

ArgyUahirt. — Three bronze swords were found in the island of Shuna 
in 1876, one of which was presented ti> the Museum in February of that 
year by Mr Robert Thomson, Shuna, Corr. Mem. S. A. Scot.^ It measures 
21 inches in length, but wants part of the handle-plate. The other two 
were given by Mr Thomson to the Museums of Glasgow and St Andrews 
respectively. They were found in digging a ditch through peaty soil, 
within a short distance of each otlier, all sticking vertically in the peat 
with the poiuts downward, as if they had been designedly thrust in and 
not casually lost In the case of the find of weapons, consisting of three 
speaisheads and two bronze swords, near Thurston Form, Whittingham, 

' Akennan'ii " Pagui SBiondom," pi. xviii. fig. i. 
* " Proccrdings," vol. xj. p. 121. 
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Xorthumberlanil, they were also found sticking in the mosa with the 
puints downwards, ia a circle about 2 feet below the surface.^ 

Bendektliii-e. — One sword, found with a bronze spear-hcad iu 1854 in 
Coiebie Moss. They were found in the peat within a foot or two of the 
Burface by two men engaged in digging a drain. The sword had, when 
found, apparently a scabbard of metal, which fell to pieces and was lost.' 

KirkeudbrightihiTe.—la June 1873, a bronze sword (fig. 10), found 
nmny years previously in Carlinwark Loch, was presented to the Museum 



Fig. 10. 
1. Sword found in CarlinitBrk Locli (2DJ inchea in length). 
!. ReprGaentotion of markings on the blade (actual size). 

by I). A. Gordon, Esq. of Greenlaw.* It measures 20J inches in length, 
although a portion of the blade is wanting at the point The flat 
handle-plate ia pierced with five rivet holes, and on one side of the blade, 
for a space of 3 inches, there is b marginal marking of minute parallel 
lines crossing other lines running nearly parallel to the edge, as shown 
in the accompanying wcMxlcut, This is the only instance of markings 
of this peculiar character which I have seen on a bronze weapon, and I 
have judged it advisable to give this faithful representation of thou, 
reserving in the meantime all questions as to their origin. 

' " Proceedingaofthc Society of Antiqnaiies of London," I87&-7S, p. 129. 
> Ibid., 18G4, p. 121. * " FrMcedingB," vol. x. pp. 261 and 286. 
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NOTES ON TWO STONE HAMMERS EXHIBITED TO THE MEETING. By 
FnoFeAHOR DtTNS, D.D., Vicb-Pkehident. 

1. On a Stone Hamnier from Berteidenliire. — The hammer now exhibiUiil 
WH8 found Id 1803, near the surface, by some labourers when trencbiog a 



Stone Hnmmer found n^ar Dunsv Cantle (S incb«a in length)- 
hd<l in front of Duiiso Cnstle. It was tikken gioBBeasion of hy the Iau<l 
stcwanl, in whoso keeping it rcitwinrid till 1845, whuii it was liande"! over 
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U> tlie " Berwickshire Antiquarian MuBeum " — so institution which Beams 
to have fallen into a state of neglect soon after. When, recently, tte 
Uunse Working Men's Institute entered their handsome and commodious 
new huildiugs, a room was set apart for a general museum, and application 
was made to the trustees of the old collection to have it put under the 
care of the Institute, the liammer, with other things, found a place in the 
new Muneum. 

The implement is an exceedingly fine specimen of its class. A good 
deal of art has been used in its making. It is of whinstone, 8 inches 
long an<l 2^ across at the bole for the handle, rounded at one end, axe- 
like at the other. A groove, occurring on each aide, and following the 
shape of the hammer, has been so formed as to give to the implement a 
neat, handy, work-like appearance. 

2. On a Stone Hummer from Dnrnfriettkire. — In 1B62 tlua hammer 
cAme into the poaeession or the late James Cunningham, £sr|., a cealous 
I'ellow of this Society. When on a visit to him at Gretna Hall, when* 
he then resided during the summer, we chanced to look in on the farm of 
WeslbiUs, near die Sol way, and noticed this implement, which Miss Graham 
presented to Mr Cunningham. The following note was made at the time : — 
" 6th 4ugu6t 1862. About twenty years ago the late Mr Graham took 
down an old wall which was reported to have etooil upwards of 200 years, 
and thii hammer was found embedded in it." 

The implement contrasts strongly with the Berwickshire Bpecimen. It 
is rude and unshapely. The only trace of art in its fashioning is that which 
has been employed in making the hole for the handle. It is of whinstone, 
II j inches long and 4 J inches broad at the widest part, and 2^ inches thick. 
TheBerwickahirespecimen bears acloser resemblance to some Scandinavian 
forma than ia those in the Society's collection. But the chief interest con- 
nected with both is, that they give ub new localitieB for auch implements. 
I had thought there was no previous record of their occurrence in these 
counties, but on Friday last I learned from Dr Mitchell that ho had a 
BcrwickBbire specimen which was found in ploughing a field near Dunse, 
and was presented to him by Dr Donholm. This specimen is now ex- 
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hibited. In form it is qnite oa tude as the WestliillB one. It te alao of 
whinstone, tapering to a point, 10^ inches long and 4 inches broad across 
the part in which the bole occurs. The DumfViesshire hammer came 
recently into my possesaion. With Mrs Cunningham's permission, I have 
much pleasure in handing it over to the Societf . 



NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF AN OLD CANOE IN A PEAT-BOO AT 
OBAN. By Rev. B. J. MAPLETOK, Cork. Mem. S.A. Scot. 

Juat ontside of Oban, at the north end of the town, is a peat bog, ex- 
tending to 13 acres or more, part of which is feued by Mr G. Drummond. 
In some places the peat is about 12 feet in depth. A bnm now flows at 
one edge of the bog, and is on a level with the top of it. There are symp- 
toms that this b not the original course of the bum. The whole bog has 
decided appearances of having once been a loch. Logs of wood and twisted 
roots abound throughout it. On May 24th, as Mr Drummond was trench- 
ing the ground, ho came upon what appeared to him to be an old canoe, 
hollowed out of a solid block of oak. Mr Drummond reported the matter 
to Mr Duncan Clerk of Oban ; and on the 28th of May, Mr Qerk, Mr 
Carmichael, and myself proceeded to the spot to examine the thing. The 
structure (including the canoe, with the slabs and stakes) was in the peat 
itself, the bottom being 2 feet below the surface of the peat ; there is a 
depth of 9 feet of peat below the canoe, and above It a deposit of " made " 
ground to the height of i feet. This " made " ground extends to about 
40 feet round the structure, and is formed of small pieces of roughly broken 
stone, mixed with peaty soil. Mr Drummond told us that there had been 
evident signs of a kind of mound, or rising of the land, on the spot llie 
outside length of the structure is 7 feet 6 inches. The inside measure is 
6 feet The depth is 2 feet 3 inches, not including the cover, or what 
seivoil for a cover ; the width is 2 feet. 

The structure was formed as follows :— Evidently a canoe had been 
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utilised for some purpose; it is part of a trunk of a tree, loughly and 
iiTcgularljr hollowed out ; it ia lying due north and south. The south end 
has been broken oft, or perhaps merely worn or decayed away ; probably 
this was the stem, as, instead of rising up to a point, there is a wide groove 
cut on each siile, into which a board or slab of wood is made to fit The 
north end is likewise defective, and is filled up with a board or slab, with 
some marks of a groove, but not so decided as to show whether this was 
the original form of the canoe, or merely an alteration made by the builders 
of the structure — especially as then is a projection or continuation of the 
keel, or bottom part of the canoe^ extending to 6 inches beyond the struc- 
ture. In the inaide, the bottom of the canoe slopea upwards towards each 
end, showing that the original size was not much greater than it is at 
present The general impression was that the south end is still as it was, 
except the decay or fracture of a portion of the wood, but that the north 
end or stem had been altered, to suit the convenience of the buildera. The 
sides do not converge at either end. The slabs at each end are kept in 
their place by stakes, driven into the soil ; and on some there are manifest 
signs of rough workmanship, made by a rough tool The size of the 
canoe la — length, 6 feet 9^ inches; depth, 1 foot 7 inches ; width, 2 feet 
Along the gunwale, on each side, logs were placed lengthways, and kept 
in their place by stakes ; the intervals between were stuffed with moss — 
apparently to keep the inside of the structure free from moisture or dirt 
This raised the height of the structure, giving a total of 3 feet 3 inches. 

Logs were placed on the top, and around the structure ; some of these 
lost were parallel to the aides, lying loose or fixed in the ground ; others 
lying inan oblique direction near the comers, evidently intended to protect 
the structure from the pressure of the surrounding peat or aolL We did 
not see what passed for a cover; but Mr Urummond and his assistant told 
us, that it was formed of branches of birch, and probably hazel, welt stuffed 
with DioBB. Both inside and outside the canoe were plehty of huel nule, 
chiefly shells split in two. There were no signs of bone, burnt or unbumt, 
in the canoe, and no implements of any sort The soil in the canoe was very 
unctuous, and mixed with charcoal ; charcoal also was in the soil surround- 
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ing the stracturo ; and when first opened, a very etRing nud unplcamnt 
udour wrts perceived. In tLe canoe wore several piecee of birch bark ; 
and among them is one piece of about G inclies Bqiiare, which has most 
iinmiBtakable holes along one edge, made by s fine inetrument, but much 
Itirger than a needle ; when found, this was adhering to the side of the 
canoe, but not sown to it, and was evidently not intended to be eewii to 
the solid oftk side. There was nothing to show whether this had formed 
jnrt of the cover, or whether, on the euppoeition that the structure might 
liavebeena "burial," it might have been [lait of something deposited 
with the body. The canoe it«elf cannot have required a lining of birch 
bark. 

There was a small slab of wood lying on tbe west side of the caniic, 
protected by small logs, but there was nothing to show what had been the 
intention of this. 

There is some diflerence of opinion as to what was the intention of tlic 
whole structure, whetlior it was a burial, or nuule for some industriiU 
purjMDse ; hut as Mr Clerk is to institute further inquirit'ft, jicrhapa somo- 
thiiig may be discovered that will assiut in forming an opinion. 
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Monday, 9t/i June 1879. 

PuoFEuaoB DUNS, !>.!>., Yice-Frosideiit, ia the Chair. 

A liullot having bocii tukcu, the following Gciitlemcu were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Unv. David Bekbt, Ulniatcr of the Free Church at Ainlrio. 
JuBN Cleland, H.D., Profe««ar of Anatomy in the Univenity of Qlaagow. 
Uev. Chahlb« J. Cowan, B.D., Uinister of the Parish of Horehattlo. 
Rev. David 3<.-ott, Miniater of the Free Church at Saltcoats. 

Tlic following Donations to the lluscum and Library wero laid on the 
tiililc, and thanks voted to the Uonora : — 

(1.) By Abtbur Mitchbix, M.D., LL,D., Secretary. 

Stone Hammer of whinstouo, 9f iachos in length, 4 incboa in breadth, 
iind 2J inches in thickni'ss, irregularly triangular in form, and pierced by 
u hole for a handle 2J inches in width, but narrowiug to an inch at tlie 
uouCrc, found near Dunso, Berwickshire. [See the previous commuoicatioii 
by Professor Duns.] 

(2.) By Professor John Ddkb, D.D., Vice-Preddent 

Stone Uanuner of wbinstone, 11^ inches in length, 4| inches in 
breadth, aud 2} inches in thickness, pierced by a hole for the handle 2 
inches diameter, narrowing to an inch in the centre, found at Westhills, 
near Gretna, Dumfriesshire. [See the previous communicatiDn by Pro- 
fessor Duns. J 

I'enannular Bronze Brooch, 2| inches diameter, the pin being 5 inches 
in length, found in Mull (see p. 71, atUe). 

Hood for a Falcon, with crest and fastenings. 

The College Calendar for the Free Church of Scotland. 

(5.) By Lieut-Col Albxakder FimansaoK, 18 Lennox Street 

Two curious Statuettes carved in wood, one 20 inches in height, the 
other 23 inches, from Sierra Leone. 
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Lieut-CoL Fcrgusson has givon the followiog account of tlioso wooden 
tigurea: — 

" The accompanying grotesijue figures represent African deities. Tbey 
were brought from tlie West coast of Africa by my father, the late 
WilliAm Fergusson, Esq., Govomor and Captain-General of the colony of 
Sierra Leone. My elder brother held the office of Private Secretory and 
afterwards of Colonial Secretary under my father for a number of years. 
While they were ao employed it yraa their duty to make, from time to 
lime as circumstances dcmandod, expeditions of a nature diplomatic, 
friendly, or otherwise, into the intorior of the countries bordering on thoir 
own district. 

" I believe those figures to have been obtained on one of these occasions ; 
but I regret I am unable to state exactly hoK or what individnala of the 
West African mythology are here portrayed. My father died on the 
jiassage home from Sierra Leone in 1846, and my brother not long after- 
wards; BO, I am sorry to say, I can give little or no information on 
these points; but we have always understood that these images were 
aacimt ; and the fact that my father and brother thought them of such 
value as to induce them to bring them away from the colony under the 
circumstances then existing, leads me to think that these quaint objects 
may be not unworthy of the attention of, and acceptance by, the 
members of the Society of Antiquaries. 

" With regard to the figures themselves, I am inclined to think that they 
are perhaps less of caricatures than one may be disposed at first sight to 
imagine ; and that so far from their being mere attempts at the grotesque, 
we have here, more probably, the result of the efforts of some West Afri- 
can artist to follow, in his sculpture, the contours of the human form as 
they exist, and are admired in the cbuutrios in question. 

" My idea upon this point will be intelligible, if we call to mind the 
illustrations of the many books of African travel which have appeared of 
late years — Livingstone's, Cameron's, Stanley's, for example. By means of 
liuch graphic, and no doubt faithful pictures, readers in this country have 
become pretty welt farailiaristKl with Ihe characteristic outlines of different 
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African races, anil will have little difficulty in making comparisons between 
tliem auil the personages under discussiou. In fact, I believe some dusky 
Praxiteles has, in these atatuettes, aimed— perhaps with some success — at 
the production of images embodying the cauona of beauty prevailing in his 
nation, and that truth tn nature has been the object in view in these works 
of art, as was the case in the execution of the uudraped statue of Venus, 
by the sculptor above named, valned so highly by the people of Cnidus 
as the embodiment of what was considered admitftble in Grecian form. 

" It wan my fatti a few years ajjo to serve on the staff of Her Majesty's 
army at Aden, our military station at the south-westem extremity of 
Arabia, where, as ia well known, a large portion of the inhabitants are 
natives of the opposite coast of Africa, Somalia, &c., besides many of the 
slaves from other porta of the Continent who have been le-captured and 
released by the vesoela of our navy. Amongst all of these such types of 
form as those in question are very common, and ai« held to be beautiful. 
The reiimna for such admiistion, as given by the people themselves, are 
exceedingly quaint j but I tnist I may be forgiven if I do not enter upon 
that subject here. 

" Perhaps I may he permitted to add that these works of African art 
were intended to have been offered tn the Society of Antiquaries many 
years ago ; but through circumstances they came into the hands of a most 
estimable old maiden lady, recently deceased, who for reasons not difficult 
to understand, kept them all this time most carefully swaddled up, and 
deposited in the innermost receesee of an ancient " napery press," much 
to the amusement of her nephews and nieces, some of whom hsd only 
heard a tradition of the existence of these creatures. I trust, however, 
that the Fellows of the Antiquarian Society will have no such ecruplcn, 
and will kindly grant theee curious carvings a plow; in their Museum." 

(4.) Ity Charlis Grat, Esq., of Nareeb-narr^b, Victoria, through 
Charles Bsll, Esq., F.S.A. Scot 
Large Boulder of sandstone, 24 inches long by 22 inches broad, and 6 
inches in thicknesn, and a smaller boulder 9 inches by 7, and 6 inchd 
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thick, boaring grooves niado by tbc natives in sharpeaing and polisbiii^ 
tbdr stone axes. Mr Bell gave the following sccount of the larger nf 
these Bpecimena : — 

" This bulky specimen has been sent to me all the wa; from Anstraliu. 
by my old friend Mr Charlee Gray of ^aroeb-nareeb, and on his behalf 
I venture to present it to this Society. 

" It is intended to iUnstrate Mr Gray's theory as to the cause of certain 
rock-markings in Scotland at the Billowness, near West Anstnithor, alioiit 
which he and I have had several discussions ; and when the trouble and 
cost of forwarding a cumbrous and weighty package like this from such a 
far country is considered, it must at least be admitted that he bas freely 
backed his opinion. If be had thought that a larger stone would have 
better illustrated his meaning, or been more acceptable, he would have 
quarried tons from the same locality, regardless of expense. 

"The only uotes I have from him on the subject are scattered through 
letters which have been packed away during my late visit to South Africa, 
and they are not now at band, but I believe I can state from memory 
with sufficient accuracy the few material points required on this occasion. 

" Naroeb-nareeb is near the township of Chatsworth, which appears 
to be in Hampden county, a district of the colony of Victoria. It may 
be approximately pointed out on any ordinary map of Australia, by 
measuring from Mount Ararat about thrco-fiftha down the Hopkins River 
towards its mouth at the sea near Warrambool, which is not far from half- 
way between Cape Nelson and Cape Otway, both well known points on 
the south coast of Australia, or by marking latitudes 37* SO* S. and 
longitude 142° 45' R 

"Long ago Mr Gray's attention was attracted to the rocks thcrc^ from 
their similarity to those at the Billowness, one of his favourite resorts in 
boyhood, and his inquiries as to the cause of the peculiar surface marks 
in the former loil to the discovery that the aborigines had long been in tlic 
habit of grindirg their stone axes there. These stone axes are not unlike 
those in use in Europe in early ages, as may bo observed from specimens 
in the Museum, and would leave grooves somewhat peculiar to their shape 
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nil the stono where tlioy were ground aud poliBliod. If ao, then it may 
lie fairly inferred that the numorons BpocimenB of polished atone imple- 
ments and weapons wo have, could not have been left to us without leav- 
ing Bome tittcas of the grindstones, and Mr Gray thought it possible that 
one of them woe at the Billowneea. 

" On hia lotnrn to Europe, a year or two ago, Mr Gray carefully examined 
the latter locality, and became convinced that his idea is correct. I need 
not add any further remark at present, as he has sent home this stone to 
enable those interested in such sulijocts to judge for themseWes. The 
Billowness is much weather worn, and there may be a want of sharpness 
in the grooves there ^at leaves room for doubt, but many similsr grind- 
stones may be discovered in situations butter adapted to their preservation ; 
and this specimen now present^ may help to eosiire their recognition in 
connection with the early occupants of this and neighbouring landa" 
(5.) By Rev. Wiluah Dukk, fit Vigeana, Arbroath, F.S.A. Scot 

Portion, 9 inches long, of Leaden Pipe which formed a conduit from n 
well in the iieighbonrhood of the Abbey of Arbroath. It has been ninile 
of shoetrlead rolled round, and the edges burned. 

(6.) By K. W. Cochran-I'atbick, Enq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Collection of Stone Objects from Ayrshire, consisting of 

Thirty-Bcven flint Scrajiers and Hide- scrapers, varying in eiio from 1 J 
inch to J inch in diameter. 

Seven flint Arrow-limda, with barbs and stems, the largest measuring 1 
inch in length by | inch in width, and the smalleot J an inch in length 
by j inch in width. 

Small leaf-shaped Arrow-head, } inch in length, and ^ inch in greatest 
width, flat on one side, and dressed on the other with sloping edges of 
considerable thickness. 

Four thin triangular Flakes of flint with sharp poin(«, and dressed along 
the edges, varying from J inch to 1 inch in length. 

Three small knife-like Flakes, from IJ inch to 1 inch in length, and 
about } inch in breadth, dressed to rongh edges on both sides. 
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Piec« of a jot Annlut, 1 J iuch in length, and J inch diameter. 

Whorl of ehale, 1} inch diameter 

Whori of dark clayetonc, of nearly globular shape, 1 J inch diameter, 
ornamented with incised circular lines ronnd the aperture. 

Half of a Whorl of whitish sandstone, 1| inch diameter, found at 
Beith. 

Bone Implement, 2\ inches in length, pierced with a hole } inch 
long and { inch wide near the one end. Two flint Flakes, somo small 
fragments of hrown glazed Pottery. From the cave or rock shelter at 
Mnntersten. 

Perforated Stone, being a naturolly water-worn pebble of flat oval shape 
measuring 3\ inches in length hy 2| inches in breadth and j inch in 
thickness, piercod near the middle of its flat sides by a bole picked through 
from both sides, which is an inch in diameter at tin suiface, diminishing 
to \ inch in the middle of the thickness of the stone. This implement 
was found on the Hill of Beith, and is presented by Mr K Craig, through 
Mr Cochran.Patrick. 

Large gtene Hammer of triangular form, with rounded end, found many 
yeara ago in the parish of Beith. The material is whinstone ; it measures 
9 inches in length, i inches in breadth, and 3 inches iu thickness. The 
hole for the handle is 2 inches in diameter, and goes almost straiKht 
througti the thickness of the implement, instead of contracting in the 
middle as is often the case. 

(70 By Jawes Gibson Starkk, Esq., F.8.A. Scot. 

Transactions of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History 
Society, 1B76-78. 8vo. 

(8.) By J. B Brown Morison, Esq. of Finderiio, F.S.A. Scot. 

Instrument of Perambulation of the Marches of the lands of Finderlie 
and Brocklaw, lltli Kov. 1578. With Facsimile. 4to. Privately 
printed. 1879. 

(9.) By Rev. B H. Elaokkr, Stroud. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Nos. 1 and 2. 1878. Svo. 
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(10.) By KoBBBT Cbaio Maclaoab, M.D., F.S.A. Scot., tlie Author. 
The Glaa of Uio Bell of St Filloa Privately prioted. 1879. 6vo. 

(II.) By Rev. John AfoNTKiTH, the Author. 
The Parish of Glencairn. 1876. 12mo. 

(12.) By William Pkace & Sons, the Publinhera. 
A Tour through the lelanda of Orkney and Shetland in 1774. By 
Georgo Low, Aalhor of "Fauna Orr-adensis ;" with II lustration a from 
Drawings by the Author ; and with an Introduction by Joseph Andersiin, 
Eilitor of the " Orknej'inga Saga." Kirkwall, 1879. 8vo. 
(13.) By T. L. KiNOTON Oliphant, Esq. of Gaak. 
The Oliphanta in Scotland, with a Selection of Original Documents 
from the Charter Cheat at Gask. Edited by Joseph Andenton, Keeper 
of the Natioual Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. £<lin- 
btirgh, 1879. 4to. Privately printed. 

There were alao exhibited :— - 

(1.) By WiLUAM MInbov, Esq. of Lndo, through Arthur Andek- 
BON, M.D., C.R, r.S.A Scot., Pitlochry. 

The Bell of St Fillan of Struan in Atholo.—Thia bell (fig 1) id of iron, 
10} inches high, exclusive of the handle, which riees 3 iiichesabove the top 
of the belt The breadth across the month of the bell in the centre is 7 
inches the one way and 6 inches the other, and the measurement from 
comer to corner along the chord of the curved sides 6 inches, and along 
tbo ends 5 inches. The belt narrows to 4J inches in breadth along the top, 
and 1^ inch in width. It is greatly worn in holes on the one side, and on 
the other it retains a considerable poilion of its coating of bronie, which 
has been of considerable thickness. A modem clapper attached by nuts 
and screws remains in the hell, which was used as the church hell until the 
late tit M'lnroy of Lude gave the church a new bell, and received the old 
one in exchange. It is a typo of boll which was in use in the earliest 
ages of the Celtic Chnrch, and of which a few are still preserved. Of 
those that are known in Scotland, this and the Bell at Cladh-Bhrenuu in 
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i iltiulyoii, aro the only iruii belle which ruinuin in llic locality whure tlicy 
wcro used. There aru three iron bells of this form in the Mnscnni. 
One is the bell dng np at Saveroiigh in Orkney, the second (lif^ 2) is tli*; 
bell dug up tit Kingoldrum, and the thinl is the small bt-ll in its elegantly 
oniamcntcd shrine (hat was found at Kilniichoel 4>lassary, in Argyllehiiv. 



Fir. 1. The Bell o( Stnian. Fig. 2. Tbe Bell of Kini^ldnini. 

Itcsidcs these there is a smaller bell of the same form, wliich was founil 
in excavating the broch of Iturrian in North Bonaldaoy, Orkney. There 
is also in the Muscnm the Ijell of St Fillati of Olondochnrt, of ca):t bronze. 
Two hells of cast bronio are still iiresorved in the localities in which they 
wore UJied, viz., the bell of St Finan at Loch Shiel iu Anlnamurchau, an<l 
the bell of St Adamnnn at Insh, near Kingussie. The Muscnm also 
possesses six iron and four bronze bolls of this form from Ireland, in tlic 
collection of the late Mr John Bell of Dungannon, 
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(2.) Dy T, J. (iBARAM^TiRUKa of Strowati, Kaq. 

Th« "Jlell of St Rowan" of Strovmn in Stratheara— This bell w 
reputed to bo the "Itoll af St Itownn," who is eupposod to be St Konnii, 
OS there is a deep pool in the Kiver Earn near the church called " I'ul 
Itonan, " and a fair which ueed to be hold in tho neighbourhood was called 
" Feil Ronan." The bell, however, in a cast bell of the ordinary circular 
form, and not of tho tall qnadrangular and f1at-«ided form peculiar to the 
fjkrly Celtic Church. It measures 6 inchee in height and 6 inches in 
iliamoter, and the motol of which it is compo8c<l appears b] contain silver. 
Two holes have been bored throut;h the top of the bell, into which tho 
ends of a sqnaiish looped handle of brass have been inserted and roughly 
soldorr<l litis handle has originally jiertainod to some object of much 
greater anticjnity than the bell into which it is now fosteueii, and may 
probably havo belonged to a bell 
or a bell shrine of the Early Celtic 
form. It is rudely engraved with 
a simple variety of tho frot, which 
occutB pretty frequently in the 
ornamentation of tho sculptnre<l 
stones and Celtic manuscripts. It 
seems that this boll had a heredi- 
tary keeperehip, with a grant of 
laml attached, like many of the 
ancient Celtic bells (see " Archteo- 
logia Scotica," vol. ii. p. 75). 
(3.) By Professor W. ItoDKRT- 
HON Smith, M.A. 

Polished Axo of ]>orjihyritic 
fttono, shuttlcshai>ed, 4J inches 
long, IJ inch broad, and 1 inch 

in Ihickne™, l.p«ting to both sto.. A.. f,.,,, Opp' Kgji.l^i i.. l.ngl 

ends from Uio middle, where it 

is pierced by a hole J inch in diameter, narrowing to J inch near tlie 
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otlier sido, where it han been just begun to be coootersunk. It wtu 
obtained b; Profesaor Smith iii a village near Ne<^lub, tapper Egypt 
and ie the fiist specimen of the kind on record from Egypt, aa well as the 
only one with pointed eude yet known. 

(4.) By A. Patebson, M.D., Corr. Mem. S.A. Bcot., Dridgc of Allan. 
L&ige collection of Coloured Maps of seventeenth century, priittc«l in 
Holland, and bound together in a volume. 

The following Communications were read :— 



I. 

KOTE ON SOME EXCAVATIONS IS A ROCK SHELTER ON THE AVK- 
SHIRK COAST. By R. W. COCHRAN- PATRICK, Ei«j., RA., LL.H., 
F.S.A. Scot. WITH A REPORT ON THE OSSEOUS REMAINS FROM 
THE ROCK SHELTER. Bt JOHN CLELAND. M.D., F.R.S., Pbofbssob 
OF Anatohv in THi Univbkbity or Olasoow. 

The rock-sbeltei, or cave, in which the explorations were made, is 
situated in the parish of West Kilbride, and on the estate of Hr Hunter 
of Hunter. A range of Bandetone cliffd commencing near Bregurd Point 
runs southwards towards the old tower of Portincroee. About 300 yards 
from the northern end the cave is situated, close to a fine spring known as 
the "Wishing WeU "— (Oidnance Survey, 1-inch, Sheet 21). 

My Attention was first directed to the spot by noticing a large number 
of shells amongst the earth thrown up at the mouths of the rabbit bur- 
rows. Some little time ago, while staying at Huntorston, I occupied n 
couple of dftys in opening up the ground, and more recently, in May lost, 
along with Profesaor Cleland (who has kindly consented to report on the 
bones found) and Professor Young, a further excavation was made, showing 
more completely the nature of the deposit. 

The extreme length of the cave from the entrance to the end is 27 feet 
Till within 15 feet from the extremity the height is 6 feet or over, and the 
breadth about the same. The earth in this inner {wrtion was very wet 
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with the nioiaturc draining through tho CAve, and though abowing tracus 
of ahella, bone, and charcoal, nothing snfiiciGntly perfect to determine what 
it originally had been was found. 

The outer portion was perfectly dry, and was excavated to an average 
depth of 6 fettt and down to the level of the rock. Three floora were 
dietinclly vieible in the section. The highest was at on average depth of 
18 inches from the present surface, the eecond about 12 inches below the 
lirst, and the lowest about 9 inches below the second. In each of these 
floors tliere appeared, in the section, first, layers of sea shells (chiefly whefic 
with a few cockle and mussel shells), then grey 
and red ashes, and theu the oidinary trodden 
sand, till the floor below was reached. 

The bonoa wore chiefly found amongst the 
ash dejiosit, though a few were found among 
the shells. The only other objects found 
were — (1) a bone article, found at the level 
of the second floor; and (2) two stone 
objects, one of flint, found immediately 
above the lower floor, and another, apparently 
of slate, which was picked up amongst the 
debris thrown out, and the original position of 
which is uncertain. Besides these some speci- 
niens of slag and portions of broken pottery 
were also found. I'he pottery is of two sorts : 
one a coarse reddish kind without any glaie, the """* ^"y"^' *'"''"' ""'■ 
other thinner and better made with a green glaze. These are now 
deposited in the Museum. 

Ac-count of Osbeous Bkmaiks fboii Kock Shklter at IIuNTERaToia. 
By Professor Cleland, Glasgow. 

After having miuir ii pruliininory examination nf the osseous remains 
sent me by Mr Cwhmu- Patrick from the rock shelter discovered by him 
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ikt Iluntorston, I fouutl it Juainiblc tu kaow, if {Kiasible, somotliing with 
rugard to llio Uoptlia at wbicli the ilitFcront kiuds of bonee were obtained ; 
nnil Professor Young and I accented an invitation from Mr Huntor of lluu- 
toistou to sec some ailditioual explorations mnde on that occasion. We 
took every possible precaution to preserve a record of tbo position of the 
remains in relation to the three floors of ashoa which Mr Cochran-Patrick 
hoA found. 

The result is that, setting aside rabbit bones to be accounte<l fox by 
modem burrows, and a tibia of a well-grown young cnt, and a part of a 
cat's skull found between the middle and lowest floore, probably belonging 
to some animal that had met its death while hunting the rabbits, I am in 
a position to say that renuuns of the pig, of a peculiar sheep, of Boi longi- 
front, and of deer, are found at all levels; that the principal if not the 
only site of hotse bones is between the upper and second floors ; that the 
dog it) found between the middle and third floors ; while there is only 
left one animal, the goat, of which a bone has been found ae to whose 
jMsition we have no information. The detection of characters has not 
been without diflLculty, many fragments, especially of larger kinds of 
bones, being so very small tliat they could not be accuntely determined. 

Sheep and t^on^-^Fragmenls belonging to the sheep or the goat occur 
at all depths from a position superficial to the uppermost floor of ashee 
down to the stratum between the third or lowest floor and the rock. The 
m^ority appear to have belonged to one kin<l of animal, an exceedin^y 
Hlender, almost doer-like sheep ; though at least one fragment, a portion of 
a tibia, is of a different kind, apparently a goat 

Above the firet or uppermost floor of ashes were found the lower thrco 
incites of a humerus, a right lower jaw, a small portion of rib, and an 
upper molar. Between the first and second floors wens found a left last 
rib complete, and a portion of a right rib. Between the second and lowest 
floors was found a young metatarsal bono, the lower end of the shaft show- 
ing its surface of contact with the epiphysis ; also an upper molar tootlt 
aud an adult first phalanx. 

In the lowest stratum wore found a left c<>ronoid process of n lower jaw. 
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tliu lower cnil of tlio abaft uf a Itift huuiorUB, a youug left nasal, ami it 
»iuall jiieco of the lower end of the ehoil of a young mctAUirsuI. 

The ilcptlia at whicli tbo other 8pt>cimeaB wcro found havo not been 

itcforc forming a coDclosion with regard to the boaes excavated, it Ja 
necvsaary to compare tliem with both aheep and goat, and to have a 
duliaitc idea of the didtinctiona by means of which the bones of the goat 
nmy be known from those of tho nheop. The bones of the limbs arc so 
uimilar that they arc not cosily distinguished ; and it baa even been alleged 
that they differ merely in size, tho goat being the more slender. Neither 
of thuae allegations, however, ia trae. I comjiare the limbs of a goat's 
skuluton with those of a sheep's skeleton which haa been in exiateuce for 
a great number of years, and has probably been an o^ltnary black-faced 
sheep, and I find that tho femur, iibia, and humeruB of the sheep's limbs 
ate shorter and thicker than those of the goat, while the metacarpals and 
metatarsals are longer and slenderer, and the radius also slender. The 
following measuicmonta illustrate this. They ore made in inches and 
tuntha 
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One nearly [letfect left femur has been found, anil as tho table shows, 
it ia similar to tliat of the goat. There ia also another sliaft of a kft 
femur broken nvcr IkIow the sniallci trochanter and above the conilylci<. 
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It ia a shorter bone, measuring -65 in breadth, while the length correspoii<l- 
ing to what meosurea 3*3 in it, is in tho goat 3'4, and in the sheep 28. 
It haa therefore proportions intermediate between those found in the sheep 
and goat used for comparison. 

Two portions of tibia are among the fragments. The first consists of 6 
inches of the left tibia, including the upperend. It has on anterior ridge 
more curved forward than the goat's, and to the same extent outwards as 
the goat's, but ranch less curved in either direction than it is in the sheep. 
The other portion of tibia consists of 5 inches from the lower end of a 
right bone ; it is more slender and strongl^r marked at the lower end than 
the some parts in the goat and sheep used for comparison. 

Of the humerus, besides the large portion in the superficial stratum, 
which agrees exactly with the modern sheep, only one fragment, namely 
that in the lowest stratum, has been found, consisting of the bifurcated 
lower end of the shaft of the left side. But small though the fragment 
is, it betrays resemblance to the sheep by the outer bifurcation which 
bounds the olecranon fossa externally being sloped mora outwards than is 
the case in the goat 

Of the radius four fragments have been found. One consists of 2J 
inches of the lower end of the left radius, and exactly corresponds with 
that of the sheep. It differs very much in character from another frag- 
ment 4 inches long from the lower end of a left radius ; the latter corre- 
sponding exactly with the characters of a goat's radius slightly larger than 
that used for comparison. The shaft is wider, the lower extremity less 
expanded, and the whole less angular in the sheep than in the goat. The 
other two fragments are from the upper end of the radius ; one consisting 
of 2 inches from a left bone, the other of 1 inch from a right bone. Both 
agree with the charactera of the sheep, being distinguished not by mere 
size hut by a more marked slope downwards and inwanle nf tne outer 
margin than exists in the goat. They have a smaller prominence for tho 
external lateral Ligament, and a much finer make at that part than either 
sheep or goat 

Of mctacnrpnis and metatarsals, there have been found one mulacarpal, 
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two metatarools, tlio shaft of a young metatarsBl, and smaller frngmenta, 
all obviously belonging to one kind of aniinid. For measiuements it is 
well to confine attention to the three adult specimens, and by reference to 
the table it will be noted that they are remarkably narrow for their length, 
and that the length is such oa would bo found in the large breeds of the 
present day. But the slender appearance resulting from those measure- 
ments is more striking on examining the bones than on comparing the 
figures. 

Two adult first phalanges agree completely in size and appearance with 
those of the sheep. The only other limb bonea found are a left os colcia 
and a right astragalus, both of them small and narrow, hut especially the 
astragalus, which is sufficient of itself to ahow that the animal had an ex- 
ceedingly slender limb. 

Turning now to the hones of the trunk ; there are only four somewhat 
mutilated vertehne, one complete rih, and some fragments of ribs in the 
collection. But the four vertehne, which are completely ossified, and there- 
fore thoroughly adult, are exceedingly striking. They an a last lumbar, 
a dorsal (probably the 6th), a 4th cervical, and an axis. In the modora 
goat the lumbar transverse processes are broader and differently shaped 
from what they are in the sheep ; also the dorsal transverse processes have 
a stronger and lees shapely character, supporting ribs the miyority of which 
are stronger. Tlie lumbar vertebra bom the excavation is precisely similar 
to the last lumbar of the sheep used for comparison, while the otheis are 
more slender than those of the sheep, and the axis in particular stiikee 
the eye as resembling much more that of a roe-deer. The following are 
measurements of the length of the inferior tnaigins and breadth of the 
posterior surfaces of bodies of vertehne : — 
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Ihe cliancteTB of the last rib oiuwer exactly to tiioBe of tho eheep; an], 
although I do not know that it is a conetaoL character, it ia aUiking that 
the coiresponding bone in the goat before me Je more slender, and fails to 
widen near the lower end, although the ribs in the middle of the series 
are much stronger and become wider than the corresponding bones in the 
sheep. 

Belonging to the bead, the only parts found are teeth, lower jaw, and 
nasala. I much doubt that it is possible to tell the teeth of a sheep from 
a goat; Uiough the following remarks of Gastaldi are to the opposite 
effect : — " It is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the bones of the 
sheep from those of the goat ; the limbs of the latter are certainly more 
slender. . . . It ia an easier matter to discover the difference between the 
toeth of one and tho other, as we are taught by Biitimeyer that when the 
great«et molars are found fixed together in the jaw, those of the goat are 
more serrated one with the other, and the internal part of one coven the 
next to it, like a tile." * 

The right lower jaw, found in the upper stratum, la very stivngly 
marked, shrunk with old age. It has three true molars worn much down ; 
and the other teeth have dropped out 

I thought it worth while to measure the length of the lower jaw and 
the height from the top of the coronoid process to fallow the angle in two 
sheep skulls and two goats' ; and the following is tho result : — 
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The remaining cranial bones, namely, two left nasals, are more satis- 
factory. The nasals of the sheep are flat or uniformly convex from behind 



' Guslaldi, "Luke HHlutations Hnd PrchLiitoric Btm: 
lUly," traiiBlatcd l>y Autbrop. Sue. LouJ., p. 63. 



□ Norlbem and Central 
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forwonlB, and como to a point in front by the outer margin approaching 
tho inner, whereas the nasals of the goat have a slight ilorsal concavity 
anil an anterior margin very distinct from the outer. Those excavated 
have the chamcten of sheep's nasals. That from the lowest stratum has 
belonged to a young animal, while the other is strong and evidently adult, 
and its length in inches is 2*4, which seems to show that the head was 
smnU. 

Altogether the evidence of the ohbooos remains is that the sheep was 
used for food by the earUeet occupants of this lock shelter, and that, at 
least in the earlier days of that occupation, the sheep which existed was on 
animal at least as toll aa an ordinary black-faced sheep of modem Scotland, 
but very greatly mora slender both in limb and in body. Wbether it 
was identical with the OvU ariu palasfri* of Biitimeyer is another 
question. 

Ox. — The remains of the ox seem all to have belonged to a small 
Tariety, doubtless the Bos longifront, and they have been found at all 
levels. Only email pieces of bones have been found, besides the teeth and 
three phalanges, but a few of the pieces ore characteristic, and the others 
may all have belonged to the some variety. 

From above the nppermoet floor of ashes were obhtined a smaU piece of 
tibia, some pieces of dorsal spine, and the lower half of a right fiiat rib 
belonging to a small animal 

Between the uppermost and second floor were obtained s couple of 
inches of the upper part of a left radius and ulna, in which the transverse 
diameter of the radial articular surfiice measured only 2-S; the neck 
and ridge of a right scapula, much destroyed by damp, but of a short 
stout make ; portion of a smell left ilium, and a mere fragment of left 
ischium. 

Between the middle and lowest floors were a small left astragalus, prO' 
bably young, portions of a doreal spine, and a considerable splinter from 
the upper and outer part of a metacarpal, besides a molar and an incisor 
tooth. 

Below the lowest floor, the only fragment Icnown to have been found 
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coneUts of a couple of mches from the iimor side of tfae back of the shaft 
of a tibia, exactly coiieeponding with a aiuall tibia obtained from the 
Crannog at Lochlee. 

In the case of otbei fragments the depth was unnoted. Tha collection 
contains four incisor and seven molar and premolar teeth; of which one tm- 
used last lower molar is certiunly large, measuring 1*7 inches from befoio 
backward)), wlulo another corresponding tooth measaies only 1'3. Besides 
these there are portions of the lower jaw including condyle and angle, and 
one of them marked with a double score from some inBtrument ; an inch 
from the point of a nasal bone broader outside the notch than in the 
onlinary modern ox ; a stout horn-core 4 inches long on the convex side 
and 6'1 in circumference, niade tough looking by the presence of deep 
grooves ; a right astragalus with maximum length 2'4 inches and 
minimum breadth 1 S, while in a specimen of the Boe teoHeuB of Cadzow 
the measurements arc 2 '5 and 1*4; the shin ridge of a left tibia; lower 
cud of a right scapula ; outer boundary of the olecranon fossa of a right 
humerus ; a couple of inches of the upper part of a radius and ulna ; two 
tirst phalanges and a second phalanx ; and several broken dorsal spines 
and portions of ribs. 

There is thus not a groat deal to dogmatise from. But the horn-core 
agrees with the measurements, descriptions and figures of Nillson,* J. A. 
ijmith,^ and Boyd Dawkins,* and with a skull presented by Dr Smith to 
the Hunterian Museum. The upper ends of radius and ulna also corro- 
epond exactly with small radii obtained fiom the Grannt^ of Lochlee, 
while ihey ore smaller than the corresponding part in modem cattle and 
in Bot saiticui; one of them, that of which Iho depth is unnoted, is 
different frum the other, and from all specimens which have come under 
my notice, in having strong harsh ridges and markings; but possibly this 
may be a peculiarity dependent on sex. 

The Erst phalanges are rather long compared with the modem ox and 

' " AoDAla of Natural HUUtrjr," 2d ecrice, vo]. iv. p. 3iB. 

' '■ Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot.," vol. ix. p. 687. 
' " ricological Jounial," vol. xiiii. ji. l/fi. 
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with I}o» scotieiu in the Kattital History Musoum of the Uuivereity of 
Ola^ow, 
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A first phalanx from Lochloe is '95 in hreadth and only 1-9 in length. 

Deer. — Tho remains of doer found furnish more meagre materials for 
precise detenninatioa than do those of the ox. 

Above the highest floor of ashes were obtained a left colcaneum in good 
preserration, about a cubic inch of the inner side of the upper articular 
extremity of a right tibia, and a portion of a lumbar spine cut across 
with an instrament All those may have belonged to the common red-deer 
{Ceniui elaphju). 

Between the upper and middle floor were found the spine and anterior 
bonier of a right scapula, similar to that of the red-deer ; and the lower 
end of a young right radius, too large to belong to a roe-deer, and recc^- 
nised to belong to a deor and sot to a goat or aheep by this ch&ntct«r — that 
in the sheep and goat tho outer ridge of the broad groove in front is the 
more prominent ; while in deer the inner is more prominent, and the sur- 
face intonutl to that riilge looks more directly inwards. 

Between the middle and lowest floor were found a left aatragalue 2 
inches long and 1 inch narrowest breadth, and a right astragnlua 1'8 long 
and -9 hroad ; alao a portion of a head of a femur, and a piece of a right 
occipital condyle, both from animals of considerable size. 

Beneath the lowest floor of ashes were found 2| inches of a left rib, and 
a fr^ment of splintered horn about 2 inches long and one broad, probably 
rein-deer ; but to this I shall return. 

The remains of deer obtained at depths not noted include the following ; — 
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A left moUr belonging to a largo animal and villi a flat rtilge running 
beneath the orbit, Bucb aa exiats in a female ekall in tbe Natural History 
Moaeum of tbe Glasgow UniTereity, and contrasting with the sharp «dge 
exhibited hy a male akolL A portion of a right squamonB bone, inclnding 
the root of the 27gonia, which differs from the two red-deer skulls with 
which I have compared it, and agrees with a lein-deer in respect of the 
ileep fosan into which tbe upper surface of the root of tbe zygoma is thrown ; 
a small piece of the roof of the skull, also Uket rein-d«OT than led-deer 
specimens in the upward direction of tbe occipital crest ; the upper end of 
a right metacarpal, 1 J inch wide at the articular extremity ; four splintens 
of metataiBala, one of them from a hone -9 broad in the shaft ; two splinters 
of large metacarpal bone ; a calcined chip from the lower end of a tibift ; 
a small piece of the head of a femur ; a portion of dorsal spine ; throe 
incisor teeth ; a part of a right lower jaw with a first milk molar, second 
premolar, and a first true molar coming up, all tn titu, and belonging 
probably to tbe reil-doer ; a considerable part of the lower end of a loft 
hnmema of largo size, being 2'] broad; a complete first phalanx, 3*3 long 
and '55 broad ; and lastly two splinters of honii each presenting a surface 
less than 2 square inches. 

There ia every possibility that a number of these remuns hare belongeal 
to the red-deer, and there are only two little bits of skuti and three chips 
of bora to found the suggestion of the presence of lein-deer on. Tbe rein- 
doer skull is noted for variability (Van der Hoeven, " Handbook of Zoology," 
voL ii. p. 648). The chips of horn are very small to found on. Theyaro 
nil three smooth and grooved, and one of thorn with a small projection 
slopuig up from the side of the plane of flattening, but so as not to lie 
in that plane. They are not from the fallow-deer, and the question is 
whether they are from an upper tyno of a red-deer rubbed perfectly 
smooth or from a rein-deer. I cannot find any example of a prelection 
from a tyne in the same fashion as occurs in one of those fragments, nor 
Eucb uniform smoothness of surface so completely like the smoothness of 
the rein-deer honi ; yet I sboulil like further evidence before pronouncing 
a decided opinion. 
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Pig. — The remains of the pig aie few, but characteristic, and found below 
the htweet ash-floor as well as above the highest. 

In the lowest etrotiun were found a calcaneum and lower half of a 
metacarpal oi mtttataisal, both belonging to a good-sized adult 

From between the upper and the second ash-floor were got the npper 
half of a strong right radius, a molai tooth, and a left lower canine. The 
canine, when entire, must have measured at least 3 inches in length along 
its convex border, and half an inch in breadth at the base of its outer 
surface. 

Above the uppermost floor was found an upper incisor and 3J inches 
of a strong old ulna; while at a depth not noted were obtained a lower 
incisor with an enamel surface 1 y'^ inch in length ; an atlas 2 '9 in breadth, 
with distinct muecular maridngs ; 3 inches of the lower end of a strong 
and large loft tibia, part of a pelvic bone, and two imperfect left fibulte. 
One of the fibnlte was the only one of these porcine remains which gave 
evidence of tendemeas in years or otherwise, its lower epiphysis not having 
been united to the shaft. 

Horge. — Remains of a horse of good size have been obtained, principally 
between the upper and middle floor of sshos. There ore eight lower molars 
very much worn down, found most of them certainly together, with portions 
of the jaw ; two lower moUis not begun to wear, and a right calcaneum 
of good size ; more anperfidally a chip of the abaft of a right humerus ; 
and from unnoted depths, an articular process of a cervical vertebra, 
another of a lumbar, a tip of a transverse process of a dorsal vertebra, and 
n posterior epiphysis of the body of a dorsal vertebra. The last-named 
fragment, being a beautifully heart-shaped piece of bone, suggests the 
possibility of its having been kept for ornament, especially as no large 
pieces of vertebra have been found ; but tt is not marked artificially. 

Dog. — Only a few remains of the dog have been detecteil. They may 
all have belonged to one individual as large as a shepherd's dog. They 
sre^ a portion of the left lower jaw with the large molsr in its place, the 
corresponding tooth of the opposite side, an inch of tho outer side of the 
upper part of the shaft of the left humerus, a portion from the upper and 
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another from Uio lower end of a left nuliua and part of the corresponding 
tdna, the lower end of the me^carpal of a thumb, and a piece from the 
upper half of the ahaft of a right femnr. The portion of femur was in 
good condition and from a depth unnoted ; all the reet were acted on by 
damp, and came from between the middle and lowest floora. 

NoTS — Since writing the above a further supply of oweous nmsina 
haa been sent me by Mr Cochjiin-Patrick. Of these I can only say at 
present that they do not throw fnrtliur light on the presence of the rein- 
dear, that there is a portion of a cervine metacarpal of large size, somo 
lar)^ and strong thoroughly adult porcine lonutina, and a lower epiphysis 
of a radiiis of a young horse. 



II. 

NOTICE OF THE SKULL OF A LABGE BEAR {Uma areto», Linn.) FOUND 
IN A HOSS IN DUMFRIESSHIRE. WITH REMARKS ON RECORDED 
REFERENCES TO THE PBESKKC'E OF THE BEAR IN FORMER TIMES 
IN SCOTLAND. Dt JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., F.aA. Scot.' 

When preparing, some years ago, my paper on the remains of the 
rcin-dcer found in Scotland, the late Sir 'William Jardiue, Bart of 
Applogarth, Dumfriesshire, informed me that he had in his possession a 
portion of a horn, which ho considered to ho that of a rein-doer, and of 
which he sent me a stetch. It was found in a peat moss on the property 
of Shaws, in the same county of Dumfries. This moss had been formerly 
a small lake, but had been partially drained, and become a moiaas, the 
peat of which had for a long time been cut and used for fneL At the 
bottom of the peat, and lying on the marl, or nearly so, the bones of 
various animals had from time to time been discovered. Sir William 
examined many of those, and found them to consist of bones of the rod 

' Absence from Scotland and other causes prevented this Notice, bronglit bpTorc 
the Society on the 11th Jnno 187?, from being printed in the " Proceedings " for 
that yuM. 
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deer Cermu dephag (abundant), the roebuck, Cerimt eapredu», the largo 
ox or uniB, Bo« jmmigeiittu (rare), and " that which I consider to be 
port of the horn of a rein-deor." This horn I have described in my 
paper on " The Rein-deer in Scotland," already referred to and published 
in our "Proceedings" (voL viii 1869, p. 216). 

In this letter Sir William Jardino mentioned, in addition to these 
animal remains, that there was also found, "one very perfect skull of 
a black bear {Urmts ardot), with a rib of the some animaL This was 
sent to mo to tell what it was, and was tho first intimation I hod of any 
remains being found. I immediately went to the ipot, and found all 
that I mention." 



After Sit William's death, his various natural history collections wore 
disposed of by his son, and a portion of the collection was sold by 
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auction in Edinburgh. Looking over this collection, 1 soon obeeived Hut 
cranium of the bear, which was carefully labelled as having been found at 
Shaws, and we were fortunate enough to secure it for our National 
Museum of Antiquities, llie portion of the smooth, flat, and branched 
horn of tho rein-deer, shoving its three digilations, from the same locality, 
was, I am glad to Bay, purchased with other remains, at the same time, for 
tho Museum of Science and Art, wh«e it is now pieaerved ; and by the 
courtesy of the Diraclor of the Mnseom, I am able to add a careful 
sketch of it (fig. 1) taken by Mr John Adam. 

The hear is one of ooi rare prehistoric and mythic animala, but, as far 
OS I am aware, this is tho on)y instance known of its remains having been 
actually found in Scotland ; and, curiously enoogh, it has been found here 



Fig, 2. Skull of llcur {l/rsiu ardoi), found in ft peat moss in Dumfrieashirc 

in the peat moss lying on marl, among the most recent of all our forma- 
tions, associatod, moreover, with the red-deer, the roebuck, the urns, and, 
as might perhaps have been expected, with the rein-doer ; the skull being 
that of a large adult animal of great size and strength. The brown colour 
of the bones shows its relation to the peat ; and on examining it care- 
fully I picked out a portion of the peat from which it had been taken, 
which still remained in the brain cavity of the skulL 

Unfortunately, the lower jaw has not bren prcaorved, nor the rib, the 
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Inller of which, fnnu ihi lus« distiiict individuality, had prolialily bi-oi 
uIIqwi-<) to full ofiidt and hn loat. 



Pif;. 3. Base of Skull of ttoar [Urfut nmoi), foond in a peat moss, Uumftiwshirc. 

The Sktdl is largo and strongly developed, and evidently belonged 
to a very old animal, as most of the sutures are eatircly obliterated. It 
measures along its upper surface, from the posterior extremity of the 
occipital crust to the front of tho intermaxillary bone, 18J inches — the 
occijiitiil crest measuring 4J inches in length (fig. 1). Alonfj the base 
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of the flkull from the front of the occipital foramen magnum to the 
front of the eocbetB of the uiciaor teeth it measuieB 14 J inches. 
See the careful drawings (figs. 2 and 3) by Mr John Adams. 

Profeasor Owen, in his " Fossil British Mammals," says; — "The npper 
jaw of the Fen Bear differs from a similar sized one of the great Cave 
Bear in the much shorter interval between the canine tooth and the third 
molar tootb, counting from behind forwards ; it differs likewise in having 
this iuterapace occupied by two small and simple-fanged premolars," p. 79. 
These characters are all present in this skull of the hear found at Shews. 
The sockets for the teeth show six incisors, the external onee on each 
side being mudi larger than the others. The two canine teeth are both 
present, and meaeore rather more than 1 inch across at the margin of 
the alveolar sockets, and 2| inches in circnmferenca Xext, there is 
a small premolar at the internal base of each canine tooth (fig. 3, 
No. 1); then at an edentulous interval of no less than j of an inch, 
there is another socket of a second single-fanged small premolar tooth 
(No. 2), and immediately behind it are the range of sockets for the 
premolar (No. 3) and two large molax toeth (Nos. 4, 6), the first 
showing two sockete for the fange of the tooth, the second throe 
sockets, being about |th of an inch longer than broad, and the third and 
last tooth three sockets, the largest of which is to the back of the alveolar 
socketa This last molar tooth is present on the left side of the jaw ; it is 
much worn on the surface, and shows an anterior and post«riDr lobe or 
fiicct; it measures 1| in length by ^ across the anterior lobe, and ^ in 
breadth acioss the posterior lobe of the tooth. The whole length of the 
alveolar sockets of the molar teeth, including the second or premolar, ia 
3^ inches, and the mouth measures 3| inches in breadth across the palat« 
in front of the last molar teeth. 

The posterior palatal foramina in this skull are situated opposite 
the middle of the last molar tooth (see fig. 3), as they are stated by 
Professor Owen to be also in the white bear. The base of the 
tygomatic arches behind the glenoid cavity are also nearly horizontal in 
ehaiaotei. 
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Tiio great aize of the ekull !a due at once to ite age and tlio abundance 
'if ita food Bupply, living as it did in a rich dietrict of the south of Scot- 
land, where food was doabtleaa very plentiful 

In England this bear has also been found : a fine specimen of a nearly 
perfect skull now in the Woodwaidioa Museum, Cambridge, is figured 
and described by Professor Owen in hifi valuable "British Fossil 
Mammals." It was discovered in Manea Fen, Cambridgeshire. Professoi 
Uwcn also describes portions of another aknll found in the some locality. 
Kemoins of other bears described however as different species, under the 
names of Urims prisau, and another, the great Uritu gpekeus, have been 
found in bone caves on the Contiaent and also in England, but have not 
been observed as yet in Scotland : these ore believed to be altogether 
extinct ; if the specific distinctions that have been described con bo 
trusted, as sufBcient to form distinct and different species. 

The great size, however, of this species {Unut aretot), at once from 
the abundance of food, and the great age to which individuals might live, 
may perhaps cast some little doubt on some of these supposed specific 
ilifferenccs. Accordingly some natnTalists are now somewhat doubtful 
OS to these *more ancient fossil bears being reslly specifically distinct from 
the later or even the existing species of bean. 

Remains of the bear have been found in bogs and in caves in Eng- 
land. They ore also found under similar circumstances on different 
liarts of the continent of Europe; and a smaller variety, but similar 
8|>coie8 of brown and block bear, still lives in different parts of the Con- 
tinent, mostly in hilly and wooded districts, and principally now in the 
more northern parts of Europe. In Asia it is still more widely spread 
over large districts of country. 

Mr Boyd Dawkins, in his interesting volume on "Cave Hunting," 
Loudon, 1874, in describing the animals found in Brit- Welsh Caves, which 
ho says "are identical with those which I have tabulated from refuse- 
heaps of Koman age," also states — "that the brown bear is abaenk The 
blown bear was probably at this time very rare in Britain, since its remains 
hitvu bci^n met wilh in but two out of the many Koman refuse heaps in 
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the country, at London and ColcheBter. The well known tines of Martial 
imply that it was exported from Britain to Kome in his time. The 
brown bear inhabiting Britain daring the time of the Roman occnpation, 
was extirpated probably before the tenth ceotory." He refers also to 
the statement of its occnrrence in Scotland in 1057, but says that it is 
ummpported by any docomentary evidence " he has been able to dis- 
cover." At page 76 of his book, he gives a table of "Animals EzttncL" 
His reference to the bear being : " Biown Bear eirea 500 to 1000." " On 
the Continent, however," he says, "the btown bear is still to be met 
with in the Pyrenees, the Vo^es, and in the wilder and more inacessible 
portions of northern, middle, and southern Europe." 

Sir John Lnbbock tells us in his " Prehistoric Times," that the bear 
still occnn in the Jura and Grisona, whence it occasionally visita the 
Valais and the south-eastern parte of Switserland, while its remains have 
been found in the pile-dwellings at Mooasedorf and Wauwyl, Roben- 
hausen, Wai^^n, and Concise. 

M. Valerius Martialis, in his Epigram "On Lanreolus," in "The 
Exhibitions of Domitian," has been often qnoted to prove the existence 
of the bear in Britain, or more particularly Scotland, in the Rconan 
tirao :— 

" Peena Laureoli. 
"Qualiter in Scytbica roligatus mpe Ftvmetheus, 
Asmdunm nimio pectoro pavit avem, 
Nuda Colcdonio sic pectora pnebuit ureo, 
Non falsa jwndens in cnice Laureolus. 
Vivebant laceri membris stiUantibtis artus, 
Inque omni nuaquam corporo corpus erat, 
Denique suppKcium doderat necis ills patemic, 
Vel domini jugulum fodorat ense nocena 
Templa vel arcano deniens spoliaverst suto ; 
Subdiderat s.-evas vel tibi, Roma, faces. 
Vicerat antiqura eceleratus crimina famffi, 
In quo, qutc fuorat fabula, i>rena fuit" — (vii.) 
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Martial flourisliod in the first cental? of our era (boiiig bom A.D. 13), 
and as it was only iu the latter half of that centnry that the Bomsns first 
visited Britain, — Agricola inToding Scotland in tbo year a.p. 80, — it is 
not very easy to believe that bears were at tiiat early time brought from 
■Scotland for exhibition in the circus at Rome. Periiaps the interest and 
the novelty of the acconnts of the recent invasion of Britain and of tbe 
still more distant Caledonia, suggested to the aathor a poetical allusion 
of this kind. The bears at that time being really brought from Gaul 
or northern Europe; the more wild, little known. Bod barbarous the 
country was believed to be, the mora savage, donbtlcss, and therefore 
interesting would the nild animals also be which wore brought &om it. 

Camden, in bis " Britannia," quotes from Plutarch, who was bom about 
A.D. 50, "that bears were brought from Britain to Rome, where they were 
beheld with amazement ; " Camden adds, " Tet Britain has produced none 
for many centuries." Bichard Gough, however, in hia edition of Camden, 
adds the following note to this statement : — " I cannot find the passage, 
nor could Mr Pennant" ("Brit. ZooL" L 64). Gough also adds: "Ite 
figures of beasts on some of the carved stones in Scotland are at least as 
like bean as boaie" (2d ed. vol iv. p. 107). 

This reference to the Sculptured Stones of Scotland is interesting, but 
as Mr Joseph Anderson has shown us, we now are inclined to believe 
that these stones are generally sculptured simply with rade illustrations, 
not of natural but of scriptural subjects. On one of the sculptured 
stones at Meigle there is an animal like a bear apparently devouiing a 
prostrate man. We cannot, therefore, consider tiiese sculptured stones 
as being at all intended to give any illustrati9ne of the wild animals 
then existing in Scotland, 

The discoveries of the remains of the bear in the peat mosses of England 
and this of Scotland, however, prove beyond a doubt the former existence 
of the animal in this country at a comparatively late period. 

Tertullian, in his " Apuloijetieaa" in the third century of oui ere, refers 
specially to tbo prcecnce of bears as an animal probably frequently 
[■xhibitcd in the circus and in the gladiatorial combats of Borne. At 
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tbat tiniQ doubtless bears wete not uncoiumon over & great part of 
Europe ; in some parts of whicli, as I have said, they are stilt to be found 
in tha present day. 

Tertullian, replying to the pagan accnsataon that the Christians held 
feasts of blood, says : — 

" At this day, among onreelves, blood conseciatod to Bellona, blood 
drawn from a punctured thigh and then partaken of, seals initiation into 
the rites of that goddess. Those, too, who at the gladiator shows, for 
the cure of epilepsy, qoaff with greedy thirst the blood of criminals slain 
in the arena, as it flows fresh from the wound, and then rush off — to 
whom do they belot^ 1 those, also, who make meals on the flesh of wild 
beasts at the place of combat — who have keen appetites for bear and 
stag ) That bear in the stm^e was bedewed with the blood of the man 
whom it lacerated ; that stag rolled itself in the gladiator's gore. The 
entrails of the very bears, loaded with as yet undigested human visceni, 
ore in great Kqnest. And you have men rifting up man-fed flesh ! If 
you partake of food like this, how do your repasts differ from those you 
accuse us Christians off" ' 

The "Welsh Triads, "which are supposed to have been compiled in the 
seventh century, say that "the Kymri, a Celtic tribe, first inhabited 
Britain ; before them were no men there, but only bean^ wolves, beavers, 
and oxen with high prominences." I qnote this passage from Goaee's 
" Romance of Natural History," 1861, p. 68. 

John Ray, in his " SynopgU Methodiea Animalium Quadiupedum et 
Serpentini Generis," London, 1693, when referring to the former pre- 
sence of the beaver (Castor sive Fiber) in Britain, states, on the authority 
of hie most learned friend D. Edward Lhwyd, that bears had also 
formerly existed in Britain. I shall qnot« the whole passage : — 

" Addit insuper idem i>. Lkuryd. Quod etcapreoUqnin Cambria etiam 
incolffi seu indigene fuerint, apud Wallos minime dubium esset. Quia- 
etiam suspicori se, Ursum etiam quondam in hac insula sylvestrem feram 

' " Tertullianua Api^ogUietii" Ante-Sieene ChiiBtUn Library; "Tha Writings 
of TrrtulUdi),'' vol. i. \\ 72, Edin., IS6fi. 
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fuiseo, ob rationem sequentem, nimirum quod inter reteres quasdnm l^es 
et consuetudinee Britannornm, Antiqoa Britannica scu Cambrica lingua 
manu scriptas, statuta quaidam et regulos ia venatione observandaa 
invenorit, in quibuB continetur; gutmnam tieti prieripwt (eetinuitiunu 
fcrinam esue, Vm, Leporia d Apri, Et alibi in eiadetn constitutionibus, 
E novera qua venantur ferarwm generibui [Gameg] tria tantitm Latrahilia 
\baitahle\ es»e, Urntim, seandantia [the Climere, quo nomine vennineum 
genus ct Sciurum intelligunt] et Phtunanum. Ureus fera latrabilis 
[tmitahlii] dlcitui, quia cum taniigradus ait ; nee velociter cunere possit, 
canes eum facile aseoquuntur, contra quos deinde corpore in clunea erecto 
alii|uandiu so dofendit; cauos autem initio timidi nee propius accedero 
auai eum allatmnt antequam aggrediantur et oceidant 

"Verum Animoliu heec £i Vonatoribus tandem ad internectionom uaque 
ueso, eorumquo stirpa in Anglia et Wallia penitus extincta est Aiunt 
tameu capreoloa in Scotia: Septentrional ibua ctiamnum superease " (p. 
213). 

Bay here clasaea as the animak in greatest esteem for the chase the 
boar, the hare, and the boar. Some miglit perhaps fancy that as Bay 
does not allude hero to au aniraal well known as Utitabte, at least at a 
later date — the Badger — that he had confused the bear and the badger 
t')j;ether. Thie, however, is not the case, as he gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of tho Badger : — 

"Taxl'8 sive Melea, Angl. the Badger, Brock, or Gray. Septentrion- 
alihus, 77(6 Pule." . . . . "In Anglia. in venitur nontamen volde frequcna. 
Vidimus in Essexio, Sussexio, et Warwiceuei comitatu " (p. 187}. 

Kay begins and ends his account of the boar as follows : — 

"Ubsus, GraicisApfrrot, a£«ar Angl." .... " Hkc omnia Farisiensos, 
apiid quoa plura si placet vide ; nam Historiam Animalinm conscribcre 
noatri non eat inatituti. Inveniimtur in A/pilms, inque Oermania, 
Pdonia, Liluania, Norveijia, aliisquo regionibus Septentrionalibus ; colore 
otiam, variant; namque & nigri & albi observantur; in Nm-a Zembla 
maxiroi" (p. 172). 

Thomas Pennant, in his "British Zimlogy" (voL i. p. 78), tolls us that 
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" many places in Wales bUU retain the name of Pennart/i, or the Bear's 
Head, aoother evidence of their existence in our country." 

Pennant then says—" It does not appear haw long they continued in 
that principality, but there is proof of their infesting Scotland bo late as 
the year 1057, when a Gordon, in reward for his valour for killing 
a fierce hear, was directed by the king to cany thiee Bear^ head* on his 
banner," Pennant gets this information from "The Histoiy of the 
Ancient noble and illnstriouB Fanuly of Gordon from Their first Arrival in 
Scotland in Malcolm III.'s Time to the year 1690," in two volumes: 
By William Gordon of Old Aberdeen : Edinburgh, 1726. Gordon begins 
his book as follows : — 

" John Ferrenus of Piedmont who lived a great part of his Hme a 
Monk in the Abbay of Kiiiloga in Murray, and was esteemed a Mac of 
no mean Learning for these Times ; He had seen (he says) many of the 
ancient Papers and Manuscripts then extant from which he did write a 
Supplement to Boethius his History of Scotland, as also a short History 
of the Kamo of Gordon, which he entitles " HiatoritF. eompendiutn de 
Qfigine ^ eaeremento Gordoniie famiUm in Scotia, apud Kinloes, Anno 
1545; and that at the Desire of Mr William Gordon, Kinsman and 
Secretary to the then Earl of Hunlly, faithfully collected out of tho 
antient MSS. and Hegisters kept in Abbacies at that time." 

" From him we learn, that amongst these valiant Captains who assisted 
Mfdculm III., King of Scotland against the English, about the year 1067, 
woe one Gordon whose Christian Ifome is not known. He sometime 
before had killed a fierce Bear that much wasted the Country near tho 
Forest or Wood of Huntly. This Gentleman being conspicuous both for 
his Prudence and Valour, was much in Favour with King Malcolm, who 
generously, as a Beward of hb Merit, bestowed upon him the Lands of 
Gordon and HtinHy ; And that the Memory of bo remarkable an Action, 
as the killing of that Boar, might bo trauemitted to Posterity, the King 
would have him Carry in his Banner three Bears' Heads, Or, in a Field 
Azure" (pp. 1 and 2). 
Knowing thoro was some little r(;eemblance and perhaps difficulty 
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between the Scots words for a Boar, and a Bear, which might probably 
explain thia statement, the former being designated Bear, Bare, Bar 
(Germ. Baer), a Boar ; as Jamieaon tells lu in hie Scottish dictionary, — 
quoting from Belleuden'e " (Jhronickle " (lit. xii. c. 15), "He (Alex- 
ander L) dotal the Kiik of Sanct Andrea with certano landis namit the 
Bairrink, because ane hair that did gret iigurie to the pepjle was akin 
in the said field." 

"What Bellenden calls the Bairrink is by Wyntown denominated tho 
Baryt rayk " or walk : — 

" That land thai oysyd all 
The BaJTfs rayk all tyme to coil, 
Wes gyvyn on that condytyowne 
To found there a rolygyowna" — (viL 6, 104.) 

Boethius in his History refers to it as — " Apricntaas ab npro immensEc 
magnitudinis," and Fordonn — "Gursum Apri beato Andrcie contulit" 
(lib. V. c. 36). 

Jamieson says : — 

" As our ancestors called tho boar bare, by a curious inversion the bear 
is universally denominated by the vulgar a hoar (S.). Shall we view thia 
as a voatige of the ancient Korthem pronunciation I Su. G. Biorii, 
Islandic Biom, Utsus. Ihre observes that the inhabitants of the North 
alone retain the final n in this word" ("Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish XAuguage," by John Jamieson, D.D., &c.). 

Mr Thomaa Dickaon, F.8.A. Scot, Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment of U.M. General Begiater House, tells me that tho spelling of the word 
boar in the earlier records is generally here. The Scota sound of the e 
being the same as in the Latin, it coiresponds to the English letter a. 
Mr Dickson also tells mo there is no early mention of bears in our records, 
nothing earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century, ami these 
only one or two in number. The earliest is a payment by the Treasurer 
in September 1503 of eight French crowna "to the here ledair of 
Ingland." .Ha had been attracted hither apparently tfigctbor with many 
minstrels and other performers by tho festivities on occasion of the 
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mam^c uf James IV., vhich had taken place in August — gratuities 
were given to thrae merry-men on their departure, and also to the Eng- 
lish bear-leader already referred to. 

In England, however, there are many old references to traiaed bean, 
and also to btar-baiting. Joeeph Strutt, in his " Sports and Paatimee of 
the People of England," gives ua a figure from a MS. of tho tenth century 
of an Anglo-Saxon gleeman or "joculator" with a performing hear. 
Another from a MS. of the fourteenth century of a woman dancing to 
an unmuzzled bear held by a juf^ler. He also gives other two figutes 
of tutored beara from a book of prayerB in the Harleian collection, 
written towards the close of the thirteenth century, and two from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library of the fourteenth century. Stratt says, " I shall 
only observe that there is but one among these six drawings iu which 
tho animal is depicted with a moole to prevent him from biting. The 
dancing bears have retained their place to the present time, and they 
frequently perform in the public streets for the amusement of the multi- 
tude ; but the miserable appearance of their mastem plainly indicates the 
scantiness of the contributions ttiey receive on theee occauouB." Stratt 
also says, " The training of bolls, boats, horses, and other animals, for 
the purpose of baiting them with dogs, was certainly practised by Uic 
ji^lers; and this vicious pastime has the sanction of high antiquity. 
Fitzstephen,! who lived in the reign of Henry II, tells us that in the 
forenoon of every holiday during the winter season the young Londoneta 
were amused with beats opposed to each other in battle, or with bulla and 
full-grown bears baited by dogs." 

There were several places in the vicinity of the metropolis set opart 
for tho baitiug of beasts, and especially in the district of Saint Saviour's 
parish in Southwark, called "Paris Garden," which jilaco contained twi> 
bear ganlens, said to have boon the first that were made in London ; and 
in them, aixordiug to Stow, wuro Bcolfoldd for the spectators to stand 
upon. 

In the time of TJizabeth bear-baiting and bull-baiting were fashionable, 
' " Description of London." 
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and Gon<tidered as proper pastimes for the smuseineiit of oven ladin of 
the highest rank. Bull- and bear-baiting are also mentioned in Stow'e 
"Survey of Loudon" (1720), but are then classed among the modern 
sports of the lower classes. 

It vrould, however, be a strange explanation to aeaumo that the lenuuns 
of the bears found in our boge, and more abundantly in hoga and caves 
in England, belonged to this introduced .class of dancing bears ; when 
we find them, as in this and other instances, associated with lein-deei and 
nniB {Bo« prirmgenim), and other wild animals also long since extinct in 
those localities. 

As I found that some of Uie MSS. of John Ferrerius were still presrared 
in the Advocates' Libiary here, I Uionght it would be as well to examine 
the original authority for this statement of Gordon's about the bear killed 
in the time of Malcolm III. Accordingly, by the kindness of the 
Librarian of the Advocates' Library, I was able to examine a MS. in I^tin 
entitled " Historiie Compendium de origine et inciemento Gordonite 
familia." The MS. being a copy from the origiual of Johannes Foirerius 
Piedmontanus, S. P. H, from which I extract the following : — 

" In eonim principum Tiromm numero qui Malcolmum innanmt fuerat 
quidam vir fortisumus Gordonius geneie cuius nunc nomen proprinm non 
satis tenetur qtii panlo ante apud Huntileie silvam inimanem aprum omnia 
populantem interfecit; ubi nunc sacellam vigitnr cantorium Hontilteum 
nuncupatum, quod uxor Adami Gordonii Equitis surati a fundamentis 
ipeis crexit. Ille idem Gordonius cum prudentia tum viribus insignis 
{quo tandem nomine censeri lubeat) valde charus erat Malcolmo regi : 
a quo Dominus Gordonius creatus est et ab interfecto apro Dominium 
lluntiloe pur Malcolmum accepit, atquo ut ipsum fictum facinus 
- prxclnrum in posteros quoquo peruerit voluit Molcolmus ut Huntiles 
Dominus in ineignibus suis tria aprurum capita aurea in campo levio 
depicts poBsideret — cafruleo," &c. 

A note at the end of the MS. states that it was copied for Sir liobcrt 
Gonlon by Constantinns d'Aulbigny, CIOCCCCCCXIIL 

The result of my inquirtL-s is therefore simply to muki? an end of this 
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statement so often repeated, from the time of Gordon and Pennant down 
to our own day ; that the last instance of a Beat being killed in Scotland 
was in Malcolm III. 'a time, about 1057 J The word bear being now aliown 
to be either a simple misprint, or perhaps a peculiar spelling for the more 
likely Boar which, like that quoted as connected with the origin of the 
church of St Andrews, had been we may suppose a very formidable animal 
indeed ! The fact alao is a patent one, that the family of Gordon carry tbme 
Boaia' heads, and certainly not Beats' heads on their shield of arms, as 
indeed was noted long ago by John Fleming, D.D., when referring lo 
this statement of Gordon's about the Bear, in his " History of BritiBh 
Animals," published in Edinburgh, 1828. 

In the old "Statistical Account of Scotland" by Sir John Sinclair 
(1796), the Kev. Mr John Grant in his account of the Pariah of £irk- 
michael, Banffshiie, gives in a footnote a reference to the former existence 
of the bear in Scotland — " In an ancient Gallic poem ascribed to Osdan, 
the hero M'Diamud is said to have been killed by a Bear on Beinn 
Ghielleinn in Perthshire" (vol xii p. 449). This statement is also re- 
ferred to by John Fleming, D.D., in his " British Animals." It is however 
only the well known story of Diarmid being killed by the wild boar, 
as described in Ossian's " Lay of Dhiarmaid," or Diarmid killed by a Boar 
on Bein Goolban. Diarmid was the supposed progenitor of the Clan 
Campbell, and according to some authorities this legend is said to be the 
origin of the boar's head being the crest of some of the families of 
Campbells. J. F. Campbell in his " Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands," Edinburgh, 1862, says: — "The Lay of Diarmid can be traced for 
a period of 300 years, and its story is known among the whole Celtic 
population from the south of Ireland to the north of Scotland " (vol iii. 
p. 54). 

Mr Campbell also gives in his book from several reciters a tale 
designated "The Brown Bear of the Green Glen" {Math-ghanihain or 
Ma-ghamhuinnean being tlie Gaelic for bear). He however makes no 
references to the presence of the bear in Scotland in ancient times (vol. L 
pp. 164-170). 
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Geological HittoT-y of the Bear. — ProfeBsor Owen in hU " British Fossil 
Mainmalj" aayB — "The oldeat foasil referable to the gemio Urtiu from 
British strata, is th« crova of a molar tooth which was found associated 
with the teeth of a hog, and of a species of Fdig as large as a leopard, 
at Newboum near Woodbridge, Suffolk." According to this view, it 
belongs to the Miocene strata. Frofeesor Owen, however, considered 
" that the nature of the Btratum rendered the age of the foseik doubtful" 
(*' Table or Conspectus of British Fossils accoiding to their Geological 
Pusitiou," " Brit. Fosa. Mammals," p. xItl). Sir Cbatlee Lyell inclines to 
the belief that they came from the Sed Crag, see LyeU's paper, " Annals 
ffat. Uist.," IvV 23, 187, 188, 1839. Owen also says—" On the evidence 
at present acquiretl, that the period of the existence of the Ursine genus 
in this island extended from the Uiddlo or Miocene Tertiary formations, 
through the older and newer Pliocene, and that the genus aurriving, or 
under a new specific fonn reappearing, after the epoch of the deposition 
and dispeision of those ononnous, unstratified, superficial accumulations 
of marine and fresh-water shingle and gravel, called drift and diluvium, 
has been continued during the formation of vast fens and turbaries upon 
the present surface of the island, and until the multiplication and advance- 
ment of the human race introduced a new cause of extermination, under 
the powerful influence of which the Bear was finally swept away from 
the indigenous fauna of Great Britain." 

"The latest Ursine remains having a clium to be British fossils are those 
found at Manea Fen in Cambridgeshire." The previous ones bare been 
coneiduTcd to belong to fossil species of the Bear; these last "belong 
to the existing European variety of the Ursiit areton." 

In the valuable introduction to the popcr on the " British Pleistocene 
Mammalia" of the Paheontogrkphical Society, volume 1866, by W. Boyd 
Dawkine and W. Ayshford Sandford, they state : — 

" Uraiu arcfot, Lion. The living European Bear. It is differentiated 
from the U. iijietitiis by the peTsistence of the small monofangcd prc- 
Ukolar, one iuimcdintcly bchiud the canine, and many other points te be 
discussed in the articlu Ur^iihe. It occuw in Wookoy Hole, Oreaton, 
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Durdom Down, HuttoD, Llandebte, Kenfs Hole, and Boveral Welsh 
caverns, and in the deposits of the Thames Valley at Gray's Thorrock 
ia Essex, and Crayfoid in Kent " (p. xxiii.). They also remark : — " We 
are obliged to aeknowledge that the evidence afforded by the lemaios 
of the fossil bears is most conflicting, and that we consider it by no means 
impossible that at some futnn time the interval betweeo the U. gpeUeut 
on the one hand and U. urctot on the other may be bridged over, and 
both turn out to be, aa M. de Blainville has suggested, the extremes of a 
series ; bat at present it is safer to consider them two closely allied spedea 
than as varieties of one and the same" (p. xxiv.). 

In Scotland no remaiue of the bear have as yet been found, as far 
aa I am aware, except these now diiscribed, which were discovered in 
this peat moss at Shaws, Dumfriesshire, and are believed to belong to the 
same recent species (UrmtM aretoa), the common brown or black bear. 
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Hontgomerr (Sir GTaLam 0.}, Bronze Articles fonnd at Staubope, Ex- 
hibited by, . 

Uonumenta, Ancient, Hemorlal for Araeudment of the Bill for Freserra- 
tionof, 

Monuments, Ancient, Bill for Preservation of, . 

MDn;m(uk, Ancient Reliquary from. Exhibited, 

Moniaon (Rev. James), Donation of Flint Implements from Urqahart, 
Elginahire, by, ...... 

Donation of Silver Finger King, by, 

Hndie (John), Purcbase of Books from Legocjr by, . 

Muirhead (J. J.], Lion Eirer, Exhibited by, , 

Mull, Bronze Brooches found in, . 

Muuio (Robert, M.D.), Notice of Excavation of Crannog at Lochlee, by. 

Noise Langoage in Shetland, ..... 

Oban, Discoveiy of a Canoe in a Bog at, . 

Oghatn Inscriptions in Sheilimd, ..... 
OUphant (T. L. Kington of Ossk), Donation by. "The OUphants in Scol 
land," privately printed, ..... 

Patagonis, Flint Implements from, . . _ . 

— -.— Notice of a Collection of Stone Implements from, . 
Patenon (Aleiander, M.D.), Bronze Sironla, Exhibited by, 

Collection of Coloured Maps, Eihibited by, . 

Peace (W,), Donation by. "Low's Tour in Orkney and Shetland in 1?7*," 

Peach (Benjamin N.), Donation of Hammeralone of Quartz, by, 
Penguin, confounded with the Great Auk by Old Writers, . 
Pennant (Thomas), Acconnt of the Great Aak, by, . . 

Pickett (John T.), Donation of American Flint Arrow-Heads, by, . 
Pitmuies Legacy, Books pQichased from, .... 
Pottery, Roman, found at Invereek, ..... 
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rowlea (Mrs), DoDation of Gold Objects from B<^la, by, . 
Proudfoot (Thomas), Danatioii bj. Coini of Trojan, and Iron Spear (oiind 
at luveretlc, ....... 

(Juem, Onumented, found near Stianraer, Donation of. 

Querns found In Lochle« CrannoK. ..... 

Rampini (ClurleB), Donation by. Stone Calt found in Jamaica, 
Bandolph (Thomas), Engliih Ambuaador in Scotland, 
Raj (John), on the Penguin and Great Ank, 
Heindecr, Notice of Honii of, fonnd in Caithness, . 

Remains of, found in the Cronnog at Loehlee, 

— ^ Uonia of, found in the Uom of Sham, Domfrivashire, 

Rio Nrgro, Patagonia, Notice of a Collection of Stone Implements from, 
Roclc-BaainB aa "Knockln* Stanee," ..... 
Bock Scnljiturei at Ilkley, Donation of Photognphs of, 
Rock-Shelter on the Aynhire Coast, Notice of Excavation of, 

Notice of Osseous Remains fonnd in, . , . 

Roger (J. C), Donation of " Historical Bunimarj of t^e Boger*! Tenants at 

Coup**," by, ..... . 

Rogvald, Earl of Orkney, ...... 

RollesCon (George), ProfesMt of Anatomy, Report on tha Panna of the Crta- 

nog at Lochlee, by, ..... 

RoUoi (Uugaret), of Doncnib, ..... 
Roman Pottery fonnd at tnveresk, ..... 

Remains dug np st InTcreak, Donation of, . 

fiemains at Inveresk, Pint Discoret^ of, . 

Rona, Sir George M'Eenzie's Account of, . 

Roslin, ita Buildings, Past and Present, .... 

Rnne-Inscribed Stone found at Cunningsbm^h, Shetland, Donation of, 

Description of, ...... 

Bnthwell, Cross with Anglo-Saxon Runes, at, . . . 

St Catherine's Chapel, Gleneotse, ..... 

at Clair (Sir William), ...... 

St FiUaa, BeU of, from Struan, Eihibited, .... 

St Kilda or Hiita, AcconnU of the Sea Fowl of, . 

St Magnus, Ssga of, . 

3t Holaise Cave, Bnnic Inscription in, ... . 

St Thomas, Hosiatal of, Abbeyhill, ..... 

Saw of iron fonnd in Lochlee Crannog, .... 

tjculptnred Slabs at Killarrow, Islay, Donation of two Drawings of, 
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ScDiptured Stona st Tallibole, ITotice of, . . 316 

Seal, Burgh of CanongBte, DoiMtiaii of Uatrii of, . 25 

Seal of Robert Stout, Bishop of Caithneu, Brta Hstriz of, PreesaUd, 

ShaWB, Samaiiu of Beindeer and Besr found ID the Haas of, 

Sheriff-flati, Lanarksbitc, Diacoveiy of a Cemetary of Uroa at, 

Shoe-backle of Brua, Doutioo of, , 

Silver, Finger Bing of, faand nMc rtaacariton Abba;, Donation of, 

Sinkatone of Qranite, Donation of, . 

Slaios, Donation of Siak-»tonM from, .... 

Smith (Jofan Alexander), NoUce of the Great Ank, by, 

Notice of Bcindeer Horn and Skull of Bear foDnd in a Uoaa 

DumfrieMhire, by, . . . 

Smith (Charles Rowih), Donation bj, Collectansa Antiqna, 
Smith (Profeaaor W. Robertton), Stone Hammer found in Upper Egypt, 

Exhibited hy, 

Stair (Earl of), Dunationa of Um and Ornamented Qaern from Galloway, by, 172 
Stephens (Proferaar George), Beadinga of Runic InBcripUona, by, . . 144, 148 

Stevenion (William), Donation <1 Bomaa Ramaina dug np at Inremk, 
Stawart (John), Lion Figure and Mortar, Exhibited by, . 27, 49 

Stiriing (T. J. Graham-], of Strowan, the " Bell of St Rowan " of Strowan, 

Exhibited by, . . . 

Stone Ball, with Projecting Diecs, Donation of, 

Baffin found at Mealiata, Uig, 

Bracer (Irish), Donation of, . 

Bracer found in a Cist at Dalmorc, Alnesa, 

Celt, Polished, found in a Kitchen Midden near Bonder, 

Cista near Dandee, Notes on, 

Ciita and their Contents at Dalmore, Alneaa, Notice cS, 

Disc, Perforated, found at Corslorphina, Donation of, 

Hammer found near Dniue, Donation of, 

Hammer found near Gretna, Donation of, . 

Implements found in Crannog at Lochlee, . 

Sculptured in the form of a Pine Cone dug up at Inrereak, 

Sinkera found at Slaina, Donation of, 

Vessel fonnd in Fair Ule, Donation of, 

Stiowan in Strnthenin, Ancient Bell of, Exhibited, . 

Struan in Athole, Ancient Bell from, Exhibited, 

Stoart (Robert), Bishop of Caithnesa, 9eal of, Preseoted, . 

Stnrroclt (John), Notice of a Collection of Stone Imptementa from Patagonta,by, 105 

Flint Arrow-Heads, ftc, from Patagonia, Exhibited by, 

Sweden, Rock Sculptures in, . 

Sydewrf (Thomas), Bishop of Brechin, Seal of, Presented, . 
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Tmp (William), Dottfttion of Silver Medal, bjr, . 

TertnllisQ on Cure of Epilepa;, ..... 

Tliama* (Capt. F. W. L), Notice of Dunadd u the |iUca of the loaagnra- 

UoD of tha Dalriadic KiiigB, b^, ... 

Tbanu (Qeolge Hnntw), Donation of Fragment of Stone Vosiel and Tarf 

Spade, by, ...... . 

Tbomson (SirC. Wycille), on Anstrelian Trihe-markii, 
Tipping (John), Donation of Bram Shoe-bnckle bj, . 
Tallibole, Scalptnred Stone at, . . 

Uginda, Sculptared Footmark in, . 

Um found near Lochinch, Donation of, . 

foDod in a giave near Ardroaa Cattle, 

Uma, Cemetery of, at Balbimje, ..... 

at Newport, ...... 

at Car^jiin, Creicb, ..... 

— — at Craiglug, ...... 

»t Law Park, St Andrewa, .... 

found in Ciata at Dalmore, AliMsa, . 2.'i8 

found at Balbiraie, Donation of, . 

foand in Scotland, General Clanaification of, 

L'anach, Cbildren of, ...... 

Virianite, Crjitals of, in Bonea from Lochlee Crannog, 

WadduU (Andrew), Bronze Sivorde, Eihibitcd by, . 

Walker (J. B.), Donation of Drawinga of Scal|itured Slaba at Killairow, 
lalay, by, ...... . 

Watson (Cbarlea), Douation by. Copper Matrix of the Seal of tlie Canon- 
gate, ....... 

Willughby (FranoiB), Description of the Penguin, by, 

Wood (Jiimes), Donation of Altar-Slab, by, . 

Wooden Statuettes from Africn, Donation of, . . . 

Wooden Vessels aud Imjilementa found in Lnchlee Crannog, 

Wormina, Olaus, Deacription and Fignre of the Great Ank, by, 
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